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/chapter I ' 

INTRODUCTORY MATTER' 



Statement of .the Problem 



\ ■ 



<^ .At i^east IS or '20 years .ago, Ned F I'afiders, ^ in his ' 
research into teaching behavior, noted the' deleterious 
effect on students and their intellectual curiosity of the 
authoritarian, hxghly^dir ect ive and rigidly " orthodox 

teacher. More recenxly such contemporary educators as 

* J ■ ^ ' 

JX>hn Holt, Ivan Illich and Charles^Silberman \have noted 

•• ■ • " > " ' , ' 

that there has been a crisis in aid our classrooms; students 

are poorly motivated, of ten boredr ^or thVeat eii.ed:. Teaphers . 

' . ' r ' . , ^ ■ ,^ , ^ '\ , ; ; 

are^poo-rly equippet^ not only to handle, but to utilize j 

/effectively, the classroom situation for learning-r\ Va^dpus 

/ approaches^ have attacked the symj)toms of tKe problem, but^ 

not the cause; some approaches being open-classf ooms, and 

"schools without wallsn" MosM: 'recently a study^ released 

. ' # -U \ . . 

•^Ned A. Flanders, "teacher Influence in the Glass- 
room," Interaction Analysis: Theory, Research and 
' Applicationj Edmund J. Amidon and John B« Hdugh, ed s 1 
(Ad d 1 son- W e s 1 ey Pub lishihg Co. :^H4j^sachusetts, 1967,) . ^ 
"The Administrator 's Role in the Improvement of Educa'tion, ", 
The Elementary School- Journal , Vo^. LVII, No. 1, October, 
1956, pp.jR^*-35- ■ ^ 



"Office of Educfation. Performance, Daniel Klepak, 
"School Factors in Ifif lue^icing Reading Achieve- 



Director^ 

ment: A Case Study of Two Inner-City Schools (Albany, 
March 1974). This study is available throughvthe Execu- 
tive Chamber Archieves^, Alb any. New York. 



/'by the Office of Educational Performance Review, of which 
Dgcriiel Kle'pak is the director, noted that teacher^, alon^g . 
with envaronmental factors must shoulder*^ the rej^ponsi- 

bility foT poor pupil performance* A team-.d'f state' 

. * ... ^ ■* . , . « ' ■ .■> ■ ■■ ^ ■ , • . ' 

; investigators whf eh spent 2 1/2 months in New York City - ' 



^ila&srooms which contain sfeveral million children Vith 
fearing prbblems — accused teachers of; 



Using "assembly "1 ine" techniques that , treat 



all children alike. 



Lagturing lor lengthy periods while jdemanding ' 

. • ■ \ ' ■ * 

th^t children sit "docilely" doing jiothing . 

' [ ■ . - • ■ ■ 

Judging per f oij^mance with robot- like ^aT:l.ng 
sy'stem of "coztrect" and "incorrect" answers 
without any baSsis for explanation. 



Creating i def-eatist atijosphere by main- 
taining that some students would nevex learn 
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■ 



As a result of such, teachi^i^g l^ehavior, test scores show 

■ . ■ ^ ■ 1 ; ; ■ ' y . 

thsLt 42% of the third gradel city pupils and 48% ^f sixthv 
graders read below acceptaole levels . - * 

There is a need f or la!| new and humanistic^^phi losophy 
of teacher training which wa|.l firmly ground and train 



^Ibid. 



potential ediica^t or s and functioning educators with a' 

.rationale and a method of teaching successfully in the 

pupils' terms, ^ ' 

This project grew out of a. growing and deepening' 
* ' . ■ ■ . • - ' * ■ » ■ 

awareness of the ''crises in our classrooms" arid the belief 

that many aspects of these crises eari vbe laid at the door 

poor and dnadeq/uate teacher training programs which do 

not equi]^ teachers with a philosophy "^or r^tiqiiale which 

enables them to successfully face and solve the constella- 

tion of problems each classtroom presents . In my position 

its Director ^of Tlfe'^lcns^ for Motivating Acade-mic, 

$ocial and Political Achievement ""(IMASPA) -which has been 

^involved in evaluating teacher ""training programs and 

philosophies of education for several years, I and my staff 

have felt that today's pr,ob lemrs iii education can be met a^hd 

\ ■ ■ ' ' - ^ * ' • , ■ ..' r 

dealt with by°t'eachers who have ^received theoretical and 

practical training in ^^Jiumanistic philosophy of educatio[ii 

l^ASPA has long b"Sen forking on such a philosophy and 

viable vtsiys of teaohing it to teachers* 

' This Maai II Pragticum presents an opportunity to ^ 

^ ■ :^ : . ^ ■'■ ' ■ ■ ^ ' \ 

integrate this philosophy into a worJcable guide and to 

-\. ' ■ *^ , ■ », ... 

-. ■ ■ . - . — 

utilize the philosophy as de,|^il0d in the guide in a 

teacher training program (for a complete copy of the 

Abstract ^of a Philosophy f o'r a Guide in a "Human Relations 

Training Program, see Appendix 15), 



Qualifications of the Participant 

^ : ■ I / 

*Harry Royson has beepi. Director of IMASPA for ten 
years. He is a member of the American P^ychodrama and 
Group Psychotherapy Association and the N.Y.S/PiA., In 
addition, he has over twpf decades of experience as Dir^ector 
of Role Training for the Rehabilitation Center in New York 
City. Roy^fion was A4 j unct Prof essoir at vM^moUt;h College, 
.teaching the Psych'ology of Learning;* he has also tatight 

courses in communication for^City College and X^haca 

.-. ; " . - ' ' ^ • . ; / ; .- . \ ■ . ■ ■ / ■ 

College; Royson has and is doing extensive graduate, work 

in Basic Science, Philosophy, Sociology, Education, , 

Psychology and Guidance. ^-A certified psychologist, he has 

created and direp^ted leadership training programs for a 

■^number of ^dg^rge institutions and business organisations 

throughout the country. 

IMASPA fs,a human relations insti'tute currently 

involved in developing, investigating and. testing methods 

for producing higher levels of motivation and involvement 

in students^ on the elementary, secondary and college levels 

with pil'Dt programs' of training, test^g and evaluating 

teaching techniques now in progress in several New Jersey 

school systems. All the resources, acquired data and 



, experience of the IMASPA staff are available and will be ^ 
u§ed by this practicum participant. 
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■CHAPTER II' * 
PRACTIQUM PROCEDUp V 

Acq^irilig and Sensitizing a Project - 

. , ^ Population of VolunteerT^achers 

' *. 

. / " ^ . ' ' . ^ N ^ • . , 

From April 1, 1974 through May 10., 1974^ letters 

Were forwarded from FMi\SPA to various school systems in 

New Jersey and NaiS'sau, Long IslaAd, ^and to schools in . 

^ ■ ^ , • 

.Manhattan, and Queens County, New York; Such letters 

r. ,. - . . • " 

briefly detailed the proposed teacher training program a'bd- 
the need fof it, and oalled for volunteers to participate. 
(Sampl"e^of letter. Appendix 1) All schools chosen to 
receive letters of invitation had some previous liaison . 

with the IMASPA orga-nizatioh either on a consultation or 

- * • _ ■ ■ . * .' 

g'jfifup experience basis. ; , ' 

^ Selection and Notification of Teacher Participants. 

From approximately rfiy 15 through May 25 respons^es 
(from volunteering teachers) to the IMASPA invitational 
letter were read and evaluated by the director and staff. 
The most likely candidates were ^ interviewed personally pr 
by telephone to determine commitment to completion of 
training program and to using the philosophy and methods 
acquired in the program. Besides personal qualifications 
candidates we;re selected as to grade taught and location 
of school, so as- to *get a representative spread in the 
project population. } 

■'. ■ " ±& ■ ■ 
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Twelve candidates wei;e^ chosen -- nine females and 

three males representing grades ,k thrdugh 12, The c,an| 

didates were notified by mail of their selection. (Saiple/ 
of letter. Appendix 2) . ^ / 

General Meeting . * 

> • . " '. ' ■ • ^ ■ ■ 

It was ascertained that all participants^ and necessary 
'iMASPA staff could, ^t^i^^^ a ••getting to' know. ^ou" meeting at!' 
The R^ehabilitatipn Center on Fricjay, May 31, 1974. Tl^is was 
Sa.n informal flieeting with refreshments so that participants 



and stafff could meet and the pi'oject be^^discussed in greater 

* . ' ■ *• ' 

detail. fMuch of this information had been, disseminated 

; ' , - . I ■ 

pi^eviously in the-'screening phofS^e cal Is' and interviews made 



by the stjaff. . y' • 

The fol lowing limited list of r ecbmffiended reading was 
presented to the teacher participant's: . 



Brown, George I., Human Tea'ching for Human Learning: 
An Introduction to Confluent EA^ucation" " (Esa len Book) . 

Flanders, Ned A., passem. 

Clark, Margaret,* et al. The Learning Encounter; The 
Classroom As A CommunicatTons Workshop (Random House J. 

Stanford, G"ene and Albert I. Roark, Hum^n Interaction 
In" Education ' (Allyn and Bacon). 

Rogers, Carl et al, Pergon tcO Person: The Problems of 
Being Human . 

Yee, Albert H*. , ed. , Social Interaction In Educational 
Settings (Prenttce-Hal 1) . . . - 



*Sev^eral copies of each book and a collection of 
the Flanders articles were acquired by the IMASPA staff 
SO 1:hat a small circulating library could be set up fo| 
participant us^. Also at^this meeting, the roster of 

■■•V- - . ' . ' * ■ ■ • \ " - • ^ • ;( 

IMASPA observers f rom tlie project were introduced . The 

\ ■ ; ' ' 

following .is a>^complete chart noting Initials' of particij 
pants, thair school systems and grade (or subject tauaht)! 

and tjie IMASPA specialist (plus his/her qualification! wh\ 

■ * • ■ *■ ' 

» ■ <^ ' ■ » • 

'will be observing them: - 




Teacher/ > 
Participant ^ 

J. W, 

J. C^: 



School 
System 

Manhattan, oNY 

Ma^ihattan, NY 



Gra4e 
Taught 



Biology 
U-12 



t 'IMASPA 
Observe r 

\ Rita Kris, M j 
Psychologist 
The Rehabilitation 
Center (ABD) 
Brooklyn ColJLe^e, 
Instructor 



^ p. R. Nassau, LI, ^ - General 

, NY 'Science 

• . 8 

J. R. . ^Queens, NY 1 



Jacqueline Lofaro 
M.A . , Instructor 
Q^^ens College (ABD) 



S. E. 
K. B. 

J. P. 



New Jersey 



ir II 



2 

5 
3 

Music 
10 



Gwen Neserj Ph.D • 
Professor 
Monmouth College 



teacher/ 
Participant 

S. C. 

A. I. 

B. L. 

tr 

A. w: 



School 
System 

New Jers/ey 

If . H 



Grade 
Taught 



History 
9 




IMASPA 
Observer 

Noritfan Palmer, M.A. . 
(D. Or Career 
Guidance Direction 
Red Bank, ^ew<, Jersey^ 
School ^ystem^ 



• Lists of particija(nt|s|« and staff addresses and phojie 
numbers were distribute^ | aft |th^ meeting and all individuals 
wete encouraged to keep in frequei^t personal contact with 

each other and to seek gtnsw'ers -to any questions as they 

■ ■ • / ■ - ■ « , ■ ■ \ . > 

, ' • . , , ^ . * \ . * • ■ 1 

arose. 
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The Training Program 
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Preface 



How can twelve. people, ag^es tw(^nty-f ive an4 above^ 

who ^haVe sp^ent *Jnost of their liv^ps An\tf adi tional schools 

as; students only to continue in tJie same traditional 

system as teachers, understand ^e phenomena of change 

' ' \. / ■ "/ ' 

sufficiently so that they would want. to alter their whole 

. ' ^ • - ^ \ \ f • ' ; ^ ■ ■ V " 

approach to teaching and theih^elves, all in. a- three month 

training program? True, the|^ had' yojlunteered; assumedly 
fhejr were dissatisfied with ^jbhe 'status (quo and were well 
motivated to try to understaLd a different approach tp 
teaching. ' 1- 

Knowing what you aye doing as al wh.oXe perspn 
through a more complete 'frame of refe|rence seems to be 
simple. But apparently this i,s rareljy achieved. Essen- 
tially a^cdmplishing this was our . thi^ust with our teacher/ 
participants; We believe that being and functioning as a 
logical whole person is essential' to learning, loving and 
relating as a pr^ogressively stable individual and that 
this is, the basic foundation^. fo^ humainness and creativity 
One cann9t be almost or partially human or creative. If 
one is not integrated, whole and stab'le, then one is not 
t^ruly anything but unstable and non-creative no matter 
how overwhelming the per f ormance/end product may be. 




Zahorik, Bi^ubaker and' Haskell (see Appendix 3 for • 

* • • ' ■ . . ff . ■ ■ 

Zahor.ik and Brubaker Article; Appendix 4 fol? Haskell j 
arti^^cle) are some of the; outstanding contemporary social 
psychologists who, althoiigh Vjery concer%,ed with the 
phendtoelniology of hujnaciism^ are a^o i deeply, involved With ^ 

the "preparation for livitig'V (the'' pijractical' problems of 

^ ^ ' ' Y r ^ • ' ' • *- ■ 

academia) . Zahorik and Brtibaker's statement -^on the 

"meaning, of Humanistic Educatipn" and Haskell's clear ^ 

- ; ' ■ ■ j ■ ' • . ' ■ i ■ e <; 

"Typology on LeVeXs of Maturitfy" are ^two im.pressive state- 
'ments at both eSitremes*^ of the (problem (from philosophical 
to pathological) with wh>^ch we are struggling. Hopefully, 
they can help tis- pn our j o^ri^ey into' the mijldle wherever 
or .whatever it J.s . ^ . ' , 

The following is a description of The Core Training , 
Program as it took place* This prpgram' w*as an operational- 
ization of the philosophy and theory dealt with in ^the 
Abstract of a Philosophy for a Guide in a Human Relations 
Training Program which is included in its entirety in 
Appendix 15 of this report. This Guide provides the philo- 



\ 



sophical and theoretical basis and ratiojiales fqr *all t.ha't 
fol lows: 

Introdu^ion ; , • 

, " * ■ ■ * ■ , ' ■ , . - ■ 

the Training Proglram consists •of a four week Coye 
Trainiiig Program that is an introduction Jo Exercise/ Logie 



Relat^ing Loving ' --^ Learning, and a ^Synthesis of all . 

.* ' .•<'.■* , ■ 

four. ' ^ , - 

ft 

This is .followed by ^ight weeks of 52 two-hour 
sessions of simulatedg classes; 32 two-hour sessions of 
discussions, Qri'ticism and /problem ' solving; and eight 
four-hour sessions of review, rap and guide writing. ' 

• ■ . V ■ ■ V 

(See Appendixes, Fert Chart; Appendix 6 Addiemdum) ^ 

There are fpur hours of intensive involvement - in 
g^ch of the five areas; five consecutive jdajirs per ^week 
far four' weeks in the month of June. W.e call this the ' 
Sx)fe Training Program because we are-'^ concerned only with^ 
the basic fundamentals that structure each' area as it 
evolves and directly correlates to aftd with ahother area. 

The eight weeks following the Core Training Program^ 
^is an jeqf^lly intensive apjilication of the \)asic funda- 
mentals in a simulated classroom situation plus discussion, 
criticism, problem solving, , review, rap and guide writing. 
The schedule for this segment of the project was four hours 
per day, five days a we^<g|k for eight iveeks.r This aimed at 
establishing and utilizing as ideal , an Exercising/Logic -- 
Relating — Loving -- Learning -- synthesis situation as 
possible among the teacher /participants . This was accom- 
plished by implementing and encouraging a humanistic 
^involvement and emergent individualism through 'the use of 
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:^ the training fundamentals and by example and direction 
from the director (Harry A, Royson) and staff. 



Part *One The Core Training Program 



Movement Workshop (Log^/Exerc i^e^) 



Introduction 



Movement is basic to life al 1 f ornfs of ^lif e 
^ regardless of the nature of form (Quality: Spatial - dimen- 
* sionality) . Unfort un^te ly, ^the uncounted varitie^ of forms 
are ^mainly .identified an^ know^n through cohtent (Quantity: 
perceived and observed behavioral pa t terns) aiid very rarely 
is thelre recognition o£ the tangential (Synthesis: emergent 
stable' identity) prob^erties that lead to the unders tandin'g 
of form/content (perhaps there is so little of it?) as 
basic to the logic/\elating/loving/ learning that is so' 
essential in Establishing a stable, maturing synthesis 
within the dance (length), drama (breadth) and song (deptU/ 
height) dimensiona lity of exrs tehee and survival,. 

The importance of and thej, cen/tral r ol e ' that movem'ent 
in all its forms pliays in the 'dynamics of the relating/ 
loving/ learning mechanism within the length (dance), breadth 
(dtama), depth/height (son*g) of man*s dimensionality has 
been a bone of contention throughout the whole^ history of 
thought. 
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Professor K. R. Barrett * s "Learning to Move 
Moving •to. Leirn," published in . Vol. Xil, No. 2 and 
the unpubXishedl wrir'tings of Clair Schmais arid S. C. 
Benanti (see Appendices 7, 8 and^ 9 ifespect ive^ly for^copies 
of Barrett, Schmais and Benanti articles) are* only three 
contjeiij|)orary attempts at researchj in the theory .and 4 ^ 

practxge of the r6le and importance 0f m.overife^ Hxstory\^ 
has witnessed a multitude of contributors in this field 
• including Aristotle, ^Plato, iiegel^ Marx and. many others 
whil ^aphasized the* central role of movement, .especially in 
human relations' aUd grpwth and development, ^ . • 

' T^Q comprehensive and/ extensive body of research in 

this area makes any similar attempts here red.,undant, if . 
not impossible, and certainly not ^indNicated, 

i For |:his researcher to attempt to repeat or abstract 

■ ' ■ ■ ~» ^ ' , - . 

all or part of this "voluminous research (pro and cQ,n),*%5 

0 

either^^a' support of this study's basic hypotfeesis or as an 
attempt to indicate historical precedents would be a 
Herculean. task without heuristic va lue . But the rigors of 
"truth" and research make some documenti^ation essential, 
especially when one challenges the "lance' of criticism"- by 
presenting some questionably "oViginal" hypotheses , 

We in IMASPA haVe defined exercise as "the 'progres-' 
sive examination , and evaluation of how to over come the/any 
obstacle/resistanceV and furthet defined logic as 



"the exercise of reason" in es.tabl|ishing 'a stable frame- 
work of /iii increment. 

• ■ ' ^ y ' ' ■ • ' . ■ 

The,, Movejiieiit Experience * 

B^'dause o£ the. need f or ^br ev:i^ty and^ sdmplicity, wSorj 
have tried- to "utiXize commQri knowledge about the^s triictuire 



^ai^d functidn^^^ p^^^ human instrument minimizing (because 
-of limit ditjijjon time' and spac^O the^^ theory arid taaximizing 

practice-.^, 7' ■ ■ / ' ' ■ \- . 

< We believe that all action (dance) ^ interaction 
^drama.) , and individual action (song) and the qss eriti^l 
Component elements, relating/loving/learning ais^' Writer- 
related in establishing a stable synthesis withi^i'^a 
logical framework of movement, . ' \ 

We further believe that logic/exerqise (an efficient 
reasoned, viable progressive examination and evaluation of 
overcoming the/any obstacle/resistance) is the basic arch- 
itecture for the form (qualitative) that houses the content 
o(quantit at ive) and is the prime movor (motivation) for the 
knowing and understanding of self .and others ; v 

The 12 teacher/participants were oriented to 'this 
hypothesis and also took part in planning the schedule of 
the first foui; weejc|/ of training. 
\ TH6 exercise program was divided into four four- 

hour . sessions/ on Mondays from six to ten pm because some 

■ " '25 . 



of our teacher/partic^ipants Were ynvol'ved in teaching 

resj^onsibilities for-, mast of the* month of Juiie. The > 

' * ' ' ' . . '..-if ■ ' . '•" 

first Mojiday session focused on / the Movement Continuum. 
Simple references to anatomical structure, physical and 
mechanical movements were madfe showing a- direct corre- 
lation in/through all these areas and demonstrating a> 
s.imilarity of qualitative movement (form) fr,om ana-' 



tomxcal through a3tronomfcal structure, Thisv6fx#l^ 
^sought' to es^tab lisii the basic common denominator in move- 

■ . . ' / • ■. i ■ ..• . • ■ 'v: 

ment (logic) (see* Chart A) • ' 

f^ - ^ . . ■ , ' "'V" 

The . second* Monday Was de vo t e d t o tllie 1 o we3„t common 
denominator in movement : the bridging of form (quality) 
and content (quahtity) in the h'orizontal plane-: fencodr^ging 
the operfSrtg of the sensory mechanism in a series of primary 
movements thiereby motivating curiosity, thus testing 
primary abilities and the orientation to in-space and 

through-^pace movement . The t eacher/partiqlpants, after an 

.... , I - ■ ^ 

h.6ur; of extensive explanation, discussion and demonstration 
'devoted a minimum of three hours in the Horiz'^ontal Plane 
(position) . practicing and eixperiencing (fir&t-hand) this 
basic premise. (See Chart A) ' ^ 

IThe, third Monday was devoted to the highest^ common 
denominator in movement : Opei^ation "Boot-strap" which was 

• ■ ■ . - ^ ; - ■ ■ ■ . , .V 0 

the reaching up out of the horizontal to the verticle, 
i'.e.j "fightingV and "over coming" gravity, striving to' 



esta|3lis^h some individual ' and collectii^e ijnpression. In- 

space and thraugh- space . This is a quantitative (content) 

choreography and organization of movement a^ a precursor 

to t^he search for sign and symbol and the exploration for 

. ' ■ ■ . ' . • * ' ■ ' 

identity of s$lf and others. The teacher/participants 

sp^nt one hour on exp loration;^ discussi.on and demonstrations 

and three hours on the practicing and experi<^5cing of the^ 

■ • 

Basic Premise (see Chart A). , ^ ^ - 

n The fourth Monday was devoted to the Modified 

Individual progressive exercise program. This was a sim-' 
plistic application of the ifll^egration of the movement 
continuum (forjn) and the horizontal/vertical (content) 
movement choreography. We used a mechanical, balanced, 
synthetic, obstacle/resistance object (apparatus) for 

harnessing change, thus progr e'isively experiencing an emer- 

'(■> " • ' • .■ • . 

ging structure/ function (unity) as a means of knowing self 
and fujthe.r discovery of self and others within the environ- 
ment. All the exercises in the. modified program ar^ 
Standard basic exercises that were screened, ^valuatfed and 
organized to serv^ our purpose's; Teacher/participants 

. spent four hours in explanation, dembnstrat ion and prac« 

' , ' ' . . . ' * ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ . . - 

..tice (see Chart A). 



CHART A 



EXERCISE 

,1 i j . 5 

^Progressive Examination and Evaluation of How to Overcome The/Any Obstacle/Resistance) 

KOVEMENT CONTININUM 



Rotation=in axis (turn) 
Circumduction=around axis 

[Abduction=carry Qv;ay1 V Flexion^PulT to 1 rElevation=Push up 1 

Adduction=carry to J*^ |Extens1on=Pull ^"^o"!!^^^? LDepressioh=Push downj 



(Gross-Sensorium)- 



H0RI20NTAL- 



Power/Energy^ 
Elasticity 
Extensibility 
Flexibility 



[Fan 
. 0 



tasy/Reality 
Orientation 



PULL 
PUSH 
TURN 
STRETCH 

'(REACH) 



-(Measurement of- Movement) *h 

pandom/Structuring of Chang? 
• In Space anti Through Space 
[^lovement 



(In Space and Through Space 



Reaction 

Individual^ Reaction 
Interaction 
Emotion 

SPACE/TIME 

[Develooment of Sign & Symbol 
Sea rch 




rTime/Spacel 
"[C-jrio^ity J ^ 



HOP 
SKIP 
JUMP 
LEAP 
RUN 
TURN , 
WALK 



•(Movement as an organised Structure/Function 

"individuaf^nd Ct>lleqt\vfe Expressior 
in Space/Time Movement Qualifying 
relative position in Space/Time-- 
others and environmer^t 



[Reality/Fantasy! 
EXPLORE J 



NTIAL 



MODIFIED INDIVIDUAL 

(In Spacfr and Through Space)^ PROGRESSIVE RES I ST ANCE^ .^-^ (Movement Stability) 
DISCOVERY OF SELF . 



MECHANICS OF DISCOVtRY 



Recognition and Appreciation 
of Obstacles, Resistance and 
Problems. 

Learn to know and progressively 
understand the basic Structure/ 
Function (Horzontally , Vertically 
and Tangentially) in Movement— . 
Efficient Balance, Posture and 
EquHibrium-To Understand the 
Choreoaraohy of Movement in "the 
framework of Coimuni cation 



ABDOMINAL RAISE 
DEAD LIFT ^ 
ROW 
WARM UP 
CLEAN 
PRESS 
CURL 
SQUAT 
STEP FORWARD 
1 LEG BALANCE 
RECIPROCAL PUSH 



Simple Balanced weights 
to emulate resistance/ 
obstacles. To. attain Max- 
imal Efficiency with Minimal ' 
Effort for Survival/Livinq 
and Problem Solving. Through 
Maximal use of the Physical 
Instrument— iyf a Primary^ 
Progressive^ Exercise Program 
making viable Contacts, Connection* 
and Reciprocal Relations 



LOGIC 



> ( Exercise of Reason ) 

AIMED AT . ti 

A Stable Framework of/ in Movement 

Utilizing Exercise to develop Patterns of Viable Movement for Logical Profiles and 
Choreography of Basic Movement in Problem Solving and Conmiunication. 

N 



♦ 

Relating -Wurkshop 

Introduction . 

Th^ fdur Tuesdays in June were poncerned with the* 
relating mechanism: its form, content, meaning and 
viable application. Each Tuesday there v©^© four hours 
of intensive examination and evaluation of the relating 
mechanism as. it applies to the individual and the collec- 
tivity, the inner-world and the outer-world, and to self 
and others . 

Our basic premise is, that i'n the search for truth 
(the v.ariable consequences of the/any situation) in self 
and'others^ the action of acceptance, interest, concern, 
involvement and critical rejection/evaluatioh constitute 
the relating mechanism of the Social Atom within the 

-Dr^ma (breadth) V of cross fer til izaf'ion of life.' Certainly, 
r ega ,ess of definition,^ association or situation, so me 
sort of knowledge about relating is es^sential to achieve 
a minimum of meaningful experiences (feeling). There is 
no evidence to demonstrate that one can experience any- * 

.thing in a tota 1 vacujam; it v^^ould seem that as one relates, 
to others (outer-world) one relates to oneself ^'(inner-world) ^ 

aJicl c.onversely as one relates *to oneself (inJier-wor 1^) one 

^ ' ' / 

r.elates to others^ (outer-world) . ' 
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■ - * (J 

The RQlating Experience 

On the first Tuesday four hours were spent in 
clarifying the need for truth however /defined or explained 
and forming the framework^ of the action of relating. This, 
was followed by a thorough examination and evaluation of 

the meaning and application of the concept of acceptance. 

... \ 
How "open" must* one be, or the situation be, in 

order to be s^if f icient ly "aware"? What is the degree^ of 
transparency necessary to "perceive"? What is "opacity" 
or " translucency" aiid how important a part do , they play in 
^•awareness" and "perception"? Is it possible to examine 
and evaluate anything^ anybody or anjy situation if there 
is no acceptance , (awareness and perception),? What does 
happen (if anything) without acceptance? How does the ^ 
kind of acceptance, given and received, affect "aware- 
ness", "perception" and resultant action? (See Chart B) 

{} 

The second a.nd third Tuesday (two four-hour ses- 
sions) was spent in clarifying, examining and j&^valuating v 
the suhj ec tive/ob j ectivq "interests" and "c6hc''ern'3 in the 
"self", "others-" and "situations" • Questions of R'eality/ 
Fantasy and Rationality/ Irrationality were carefully weighed 
and discussed. What degree of ra1:ionalityv. or irrationality 



plays a part in what is reality or fantasy?" llfhat kind of 

« . ' / 

"involvement" (objective/subjective)- is motivated by 

"interests" and "concerns" (subjective/objective)? What 



\ 
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kind of "interests"/ "concerjis*' and "involvements*! 

J 

<^ngender constructive values and a stable "self" and 
"situation" that promulgate a viable "good"? Is involve- 
ment an irrational fantasy that promotes emotional addic- 
tion or a stablizing reality that is rational and ^ 
'responsible leading towards a cons tructive "good"? At 
'this stage of the traini.ng program the teacher /participants 
responded readily to the^ discussion with a growing readif- 
ness Jor more involvement and more dynamic contributions 
(sQe Ch^rt B) . * . 

'° , The fourth ^Tuesday (four hours) was most rewarding. 
The intensity of the Core Training Program seemed to "free" 
and inspire the teacher/participahts \o search deeply into 
themselves, each other and the situation choicefully, 
responsib ly .and critically evaluating and openly examining 
realistically and constructively. They then deeply ques- 
tioned thei^ abi lity to "listen" .fsee Appendix 10^ Essay 
On Listening by Royson) while obj ectively involving them- 
selves without any denial (non-ac ceptancp) of subjective 
"feelings"; accepted "criticism" as a res'ponsible search 
=^'for the "good" (constructive stability) l^^lfeh no, denial 
' (non-acceptance) but rather as a meaningful rVj^tion of 
that which is alien or isolated from involvement with the 
desired ^'good"^ for self, others and the situation. They 
tried to appreciat^^nd recognize the individual or 
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collective "f e^elings" as a'p7/^duct of a viable^ and 

. / . ' , . 

meaningful "relating" exper/enee (see Chart B) • 



Love/Cbmaunicating jforkshjpp ' ^ 

Introduction / 

Tie four Wednesdays in June (four hours each session) 
were perhaps the most difficult because we dealt with the 
subject of "love"; love as a mechanical means of !,'communi- 
cation", i. e,, ^love without romance, over-sentimentality, 
distortion, misint erpreta tion, inj ect ion, rejection, delu- 
sion, illlision, etc. Rather, we examined love in its mu'cK* 
more imp^ortant role: as "the very vortex of life^ tTie axis 
of being, living or existing; "love" as the pure mechanicSi 

' - ■ ' ' " . .; • ' ' i ' 

of the length (dance), breadth (drama) and depth/i^eight 
(song) of communicating; "love" as the logical bridge in 
the empyrean of movement between '^the collectivity and the 
individual. Such "love" is truth and learning, search and 
discovery, the drama and song for living. 

In "our" philosophy, "love"°is the mechanical%means 
fpure formi that makes viable communication/ cammunicating 
possible. "Love" is not "blind", but points directly to 
the "Core" 'questions . When there is' no contact, can there 
be any awareness or recognition? When there^ is no connec-> 
tioA. can there be any involvement or acknowledgement? 
W^en there is no reciprocation, can ^here. be any giving. 
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jro'ceiVing or exploring? When there is no contact, 

: ■ :m ■ 

connection^ reciprocation, can there be any. merging or 

emerging? It is our content-ion that the old adage "Love 

makes the world, go 'abound" has a 'great deal of truth in 

it far,; in our opinion, it is the axis upon which every- 

thing' revolves if we would only let it "be". For what, 

where, when, who, why and how love^ (whatever it is) t 

r6ally is 'in "truth". ^ 

•■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ' ' ' ' 

Th^ tove/Comniunicating Experience * 



^The four four ^^hour sessions on "Love" were spent in 
inten^sive discussion and/p^ac^iice among the teacher/parti^ci- 
pants, th^ jilirecfdr (H.A/R.) and staff in finding means for 
exploring levels of awareness and recognition of contacts . > 
Tphe teacher/participant^ and staff worked at acknowledging 
and involving themselves in as many s^ociometric connections 
as were possible and the establishing of r eciproca l' situa-., 



tions* with every person present, to the degree that a 
merging/emerging experience could be achieved. They aimad 
at choicef ully and responsib ly giving of "se If " to all and 
any who can dimensionaWy accept and crit^*^ ally ^r^eive 
and then --return in "like" (objective response), without 
imposition of needs aiid lac^s . Finding and seeking a fuller 
"appreciation of self and others while continually s^^^fSrching 
for means to discover more . The extensive use of sociodrama. 
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psyehodrama and role^playing techniques greatly' facilitated 

'■ - ^ ■ . • 

our goals, with more 3?ewarding re^sultp - (see Chart B) 

Learning JVorlCshop 
Introduction 

r — ■ - 

The four Thursday sessions *(fotur hours e^ch) were the 
mcrst ambiguous; and we believe, were it not for the other 



component elements of the Gore Training Program , would have 



been, almost impossible , The teacher/partic^ptants seeijied to 
be,, by the nature of their . competitiv^ academic^ and highly 

• O * • - :. t ^ ' - 

conforming social preparation, the most conditioned against ' 

. ■ >j - » ' 

and resistant to "true" learning, Thj.s may seem a strong 

evaluation of teaqher training and th^ academic 6xper,ience 

ih general, but this is a vjew.he'ld bV many. Of late this' 

has been so voc'al ly expressed^ among critics of education as 

. * ■ ' ' ' V . • 1 ' ' ' ' • 

to constitute a clajnproUs cry/for change. Below are cited 

■ * " ■ * ■ *' ' 

but two of the" many concerned humanists who fear for the 
ture of our civilization, i.e.- our children. 

Child psychologist Eda J. LeShan,. in an article in 
the New York Times Magazine and "George B. Leonard, editor 

of the rfow defunct national news magazine L ook , both 

■ . ' ■ . ' • ■ ^ ■ 

directly attended to the above statement some eight years 

ago, (s^e Appendices '11 and 12^r,especti vely) . The question 

we should ask ourselves now is, wha,t have we done about it, 

atfd how* loudly aire we protesting today? 
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Learning, the subject of our Thursday sessions, 
' W^s an on-^going workshop Kith all that had^gone on before 
in the other, workshpps serving as a booster in the 

learning arenaE^ . <> . • * 

• ^ • ^ . - 'r ^ ; ^ ■ r ■ 

, , The L ea r n i n \ E xp er i e no e . ^ . 

. ■ ' . • - ' ■ ■ *■ ' ' . 

We very quickly established that "change" is a 

"blind, random, constant *' within movement. ,In reality it 

ft ■ • ■ ' * 

- * ^ ♦ • • • . 

"^is the countless temporal mea'bur events of durat^ioh ^from 
future to past and past to piresent/futur,^. Change in it- 
seLf then, is'an entrapment in time, just as "faith" 
without "hope" and belief is an entrapment in space. Growth 
and deveiopme,nt , the sine qua non" of (l earning, is only 

■ ~ . ■ \ - ' 

possible through exchange of "dif f ereivces" in the varena of 
change. We en^;QUraged open reaction to all cpnta^cts and 
stimuli while cognitively accepting* the believaUility of 
indiyidual reaction. We recognized interaction between 
^all levels of "participant* observers" as necessary for the 
V gentiine -and sincere appreciation of the particular and the 
general uniqueness a^ well as similarities of sel£ and • 
others, "hopiiifg" for a "progressive" "alteration" and "dis^- 
covery" of the inner and outer universes of *^self" and 
"others". Here again, sociodramatic,- psychodr amatic and 

role training techniques played an important part in sta- 

' • - * * ■ ■ ♦ ■ 

bilizing the situatioin and expediting the "learning" 

• ' ■■ ■ » ■ 

: experience (see Chart . 
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jour Friday workshops .(four hours each session) 

were di^ectlly focused upon an ifitegrative f^synthesis" of 

, J ' ' 



the concepts^f Logic/Exercise Relarting Lpving 
Learning as the building blocks for a stSk^ identity for 
"problem solving^." The ^evidence seems quite clear that 
that which se|)arates man /xrom animal is man's ability to 
conceptualize an^ solve problems. True, all forms of life 
co^j^^y^tK proBlem^^/ one way or ^another: adapting, 
adjusting, escaping, cdnquering^ destroying (even .i»a/rying) , 
etc. Btit; the potentially hump.n being has the inherent 
ability^to conceptualize the nature of "probl-eta" itself and 
visualize the Cora and Scope oi a/the problem while he 

y. 

busies . himself with the spatio-temporal limitations of 
qualifying and quantifying the obstacle for use or abuse. 
Leeper pointcS to the dehumanizing practices developed by 
the ASCD Commission on Humanism In Education and suggests 
a positive juxtaposition (see Appendix 13). The Core 
Training Program hopefully demonstrated that all dimensions 



» 



of man fare necessary for Human Problem Solving (see Chart B) 
Synthesis Workshop 
Introduction 



Man's dimensional (physiological, psychological, 
sociological) existence is made possible through the 



CHART B 



jOpenness'^ 



THEORY DISCUSSION 
{Search"for Truth)-^ RELATING In Self and Others) 

' {Vanable\:onsiquence of the/an/situation) 
I 



fRationalT- 
Igeality J- 
(stab! Construct! ve>- 
{Choicef ul ) ■ — 

(Free) 



ACCEPTANCE 



flNTER EST 
_^ LCONCERM 



INVOLVEMENT-*^ 



(Product of) 




CRITICAL REJEG^riON- 
SEARCHING ^ 



-{transparency-Opacity) 
-["Ir rational I 
-'Fantasy J 
.("Good" - Value) 
-(Responsible) 



(Alienation/Jsolation) 



FEELING 




(Constellation of Experience) 



(Awareness) — 
( Involvement /- 
(Merging)— — 
(Choicefulh — 
(Cri tical)- — - 

(Means )-=? 



(Means of )^ LOVE 
. 1-^ CONTACT 



Communication) 



-(Recbgnition) 



•^CONNECTION-*! 
"RECIPRICATION- 
GIVING— t— 



4 Acknowl edgeirent ) 
-(Emerging) 



-#.-RECEIVINS-c» 
EXPLORING-* 




-^Responsible) 
-(Acceotancei 



(Finding) 



(Lengfth-*- 



COtWNICATING 
- DEPTH/HEIGHT 



^Breadth) 



(Growth and Development )-»> LEAjjtNING ^ (In Change Through Exchange of Differences) 



(Constant/Change)-- 
(BeliefV- 



.REACTION. 



(Hope/Recogni ti on/ Appreci ati on ) 
(Particular )- 



.INDIVIDUAL REACTION^ 
HP-IpERACTIOrW 



4 Randomi za t i on/ Fa i th ) 
(Coqnition] 



(Untqueness-Sel f 
(inner) 



^ EXCHANGE ^ 
DIFFERENCES-tfr- 

^ DISCOVERY^ 



-(ParticinacTon/Ob*ei?iVation) 

— (General ) . * i 
( Others -Si mij^iri ties) 



(Progression)- 



GROvrrn and; developemen^ 




-(Alteration) 



v. 



^2 



( Identity )- 



(Ful c rum- Axis ) 
Inter-Relationships)- 



• SYNTHESIS-*. 

T 



-(ftabil Tty) 



► SCOPE-*- 



tVariabil ty-Levels of Truth^— ii- NATURE^ 
(Express lon-Shadinq)-^ QUALITY-^ 



(Examination-Weighing)- 



QlJANriTY^ 



-(Focus-Equi 1 ebri urn) 
-(Sphere of Influence) 
-(Measures of Reality-Resistance) 
-(Shaping-Progression) . . 
-(Colbrinq-Evaluation) 



IBLEM SC 



(Exercising and Relating) ■•^ PROBLEM SOLVING ^ — ^(Learning and Loving) 
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continuous practice of the sounds g^mbo^l and movement 
within the dance, drama and song of human expression. 
Utilizing both verbal arid non-verbal techniques to express 
individual and collective differences and similarities 
and reacting, individual 2y Reacting, interaction and inter- 
relating for meaningful and constructive action, man i . i,. 
reaches for his human potential (see Chart B and C) • 
(See Appendix 14) 

The, Synthesis Experience 

In the "synthesis" workshops we directed th^ action 
through the what, where, when, who, why "and how of the 
individual and collective roles we play within our dimen- 
sional existence. We utilized sociodrama, psychodrama, 
dance movement (as developed in/from the logic/exercise 
workshops) and role training/taking techniques, to achieve 
insight and understanding into the inner -^->-. outer' rhythms 
as well as the particular general expression of man 
striving to move relate love and learn ^o solve pro- 
blems and to find, understaitd and appreciate se^f and 
others wij:h minimal effort and maximal efficiency (see 
Chart C) . • • 

The purpose of the Core Training Program was to give 
12 teacher/participants an intensive four-week exposure in 
action to a wholistic, humanistic philosophy through the 
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use of standardized individual and group interact ion 

techniques as a' preparation for eight more weeks of equally 

• - , • 

<rfe intensive practice of the knowledge dferived from the seeds' 

of under staiVaing (6f self and others^) planted during their 
initial training program experience^ We trust that the 
rest of the training sessions will nourish these^seeds to^ 
a full harvest that will shape out teacher/particijrants to 
the full bloom of inspiration that wil-l feed man^s most 
precious and important commodi^ty the children. ^ 

Part Two Simulated Classrooms 



ERIC 
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' The second part of the tlraining program given by 

the director (H.A.R.) wifh the assistance of four miembers 
of' the IMASPA staff was |)rganized for an eight week period 
between July 1 and August 30 with a one week hiatus during 
the first week of August because the diriector was busy in 
.Florida. However, since there were nine weeks in this 
period^ it posed no problem. It was inteitesti%g to 

observe* that, the teacher/participants met on' the4r own 

- / ^ • ' ■ ' 

accord, during this week, saying that they wfere Siuch too 

'J . ^ 

much involved and excited about the* program to take a 
break. This pa'rt of the training pr*ogram was organized 
(the t eacher/pajrt icipants not working during the summer 
made it easier) into two two-hour split sessions on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday for a total of 64 siessions. 
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Thevfirst two hours "i^re given over to the simulated 

classroom practices^nd the second two hours to discussion, 

criticism and problem solving. One day a week/ Friday, 

for eight weeks, a straight four hour session wg^s utilized 

for review and rap as well as assisting in the writing of 

* ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ 

the Guide: Abstract of A Philosophy For A Guide Ln A Human 

Relations Training Program (see Appendix IS for the Guide) . 

What was most reve^iling as the teacher/participants 

wholeheartedly thr^w themselves into the second part of . 

the ti^inin'g program was the^ imm^ediate influence of the 

Core Training Program apparent in their acceptance of 

suggested techniques and their eagerness to try out their 

new f^'und knowledge and understandings/ Most gratifying 

of all was their intensive desire to exchange and cross 

fertilize ideas and methodology. So complete was their 

involvement that the split sessions might as" well have been 

continupus. The separation seemed to serve only to empha-^ 

.«'■.,. ■ ■ 

^ize the focus of the activity* 

■ ■ t> • . , 

The simulated classroom was indeed a "true" class- 
room. Each teacher/participant took turns in directing 
and planning the action; while the rest played the roTes 
of the students/participants . All different types of 
formats were tried; team-teaching (one to four teacheg:s), 
"teacher and assisrtants (one to three), no teachers (to 
test student responsibility), as well as a perusal a|id / 



testing of a variety of techniques listed in Appendix 14. 
The teacher/participants c.quXd hardly wailf for the* second 
sess|.on to discuss^and plan as to Whether or not the 
Core Training Program could apply or not apply, help or 
interfere, in the working situation. Most of all the 
teacher/participants were* anxious and^j^ijj>ri6us> to prove 
fully th^e^Core" compon^ts^ in action. And they did, 
particularly through the "^space/time Action/interaction 
techniques (see Chart C). ' 

The thing that pleased and surprised them the most 
was that the more they, exercised .-- searched explored 
and discovered,, th.e clearer view and better unde-rst^nding 
everyone got about the simplicity of the interrelationships 
of the component elements (exercise/ logic relating --^ 
loving ^- learning) 4,s a means of seeing the "whole** in a 
"true" ^interchangeable "Gestalt" (ground/configuration).- 
But more than that, the teacher/participants found as they 
became more one within theios''elves and with each other the ; 
philosophy became clearer and they became more expert ' in • 
an integrated application of the component elements, without^ 
„any apparent empjiasis or separaition of each element • In 
short, they, the teacher/participanjts, became the wprking 
philosophy, with each in his own unique way projecting 
himself /herself as a whole, stable person with a viable 
point of view; a view that was ready to be tested, pioven / 
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CHART C 



[Inner Rhythem 1 
Internal Beat 



Aln Space) 



[Those - They 
Them - We 



Us 



SPACE/TIME 
ACTION 




• T • 

DANCE 

X 

ABOUT 



ME 
YOU 
I 



[Outer Rhythem 1 
External Beat j 



{Through Spaced 




[What - Who 
Where - Why 
When - How 



J IS 
■ 



INTERACTION 



DRAMA 



(Sociodrama) 



I am / You are / We are / They are 
I have / You have / We Have / They Have 




(General Expression 




WHERE 
WHEN 
WHO 
WHY 
L HOW . 



SONG . (Psychodrama)- " 
I want - You want - We want 
I need - You need - We need 
I I'ike - You like - We like 



Particular Expression) 



APPLICATION OF 



Relating-^ 
Exerciser 



-►Lovinq 
■►Learning 



Synthesis 



and constantly revised and altered to meet eJ'ch new 

• * ■ • ^ ■ * 

• ■ ^ . ■ 

challenge no iBatter . / 

Fihdings of the Sixty-Four Sessions ' i ^ 

The' following ire the most important findings of 
the 64 sessions: 



1. The sociometric design of the cireif^e was the most r 
viable. Student and teacher^ can choose desired posi- 
tion and can vary said position at will according to 
likes, dislikes or preferences. 



It was vital for each participant/student to feel 
free to express the subjective/objective perceptions 
of his/har inner -world. This unique expression, 
verbal and . non-verbal, of the where, when, what, who, 
why and how of eac^h ^participant , is the most essential 
instrumentality of J'self" that can be contributed to 
the others involved in the/any situation, and to the 
personal freeing of the j?ndividual. 

, ■ ' • • ■ ■ ■ 

Each participant/student should be encouraged constantly 

' ■■ . * • 

^ ■■ , ■ . • . - 

tO' express verbally and/or non^verbally the objective/ 

subjective observations of his/her outer -world. The^ 

mandatory right of eacli and every participant to agree ^ 

wlier e. 



or disagree with the 



wh^n, what, who, why and 
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how, according to his/,her ability to observe the 
phenomena or phenoiijenon he/she- is involved in, 
particularly and/or generally. 



fhe teacher/participant should* express Intelligently 
his/her objective/subjective inner and outer-worlds 
in terms of perceptive and observational ^abilities ^ 
and capabilities. * • . 



The major role of the feaieher/participant is in 
constructive guidance and as a responsib le source for 
information and material. 

The- teacher/participant must be an example both as 
learner and truth-seekers 



The teacher/participant must be stable, gentle, loving 

and kind, while projecting a friendly strength that 

■ * 

plays no favorities at any time. <^ 



The teacher/participant can best introduce source 
material (curricula) as part of presentation of self 
through: movement (postui;e r flexibility, elasticity, 
extensibility, power) + Relating (positioh-acceptanc6 , 
interests, concerns, involvements, critical values) 
+ Loving (attitude-reciprocation, exchange, groil^th,^ 
development) situations. ^ ; 



Namely, the teacher pafticipant and what he/she 
teaches' should be/are one and 'tHe same. . 

The teacher/participant can suggest the organization 
of units of dyads , triads aixd other. Smaller 



units vTJ^ to- work together for the purpose of 

exchanging an'd ^hariixg (communicate) their individual 
and collective findings with the whole class (group). 

o ■ . , . i . . ' _ . ^ f ' - 

10.. The^ teacher/participant must relate the class (group) 
^.experience to the world outside and help bring the 
outside world into the classroom and "help" find" 
ways to integrate both. 



11. Each student/participant should be motivated and 
encouraged tq assume a teacher (leadership)> rolp, 



12.' Show ,ea^h student/participant how rto examine and ( 
evaluate (logic not analyze) self and each other 
constructively . (Achievements-growth-development 
"Good") ' 



13. All participjints should try^to be an example for ex- 
changing and sharing of all knowledge, perceptions 
* and observations with a profound respect and appre- 
ciation for each and every difference while striving 
to have a body of shared knowledge arid understanding, 



■ *» ( 



14 • All particip^an^s shoiild try; to find ways to emphasize 
\ and encourage recognition and respect for individual 
qualities^ quantities, abilities and capabilities . 
without any invidious competitive comparisoji ^ . 

' f ■ ^ \ ' . ' 

ISm All part icipants should try to place the greatest 

emphasis on* individual expression ( constructive) ^ asjS a 
unique contribution in its own space/time and vital to ^ 

o 1 ... * . o 

a "good" wel l~f unc tioning situation, so necessary to 
make possible the emergent "free" individual. 

16. All participants shduld realize that "freedom" is not 
license (to-do whatever), but a choic'eful responsi- 
bility through a continuum of mastery o,f self and en- 
vironment that is the product of a "good group" 
(Humanness) . ^ 

17. Everyone should try, to recognize that the combination 
of testing^ learning and teaching tend to negate each 
other (sQ,e artiple on testing in Appendix 12). 

18. The result of ""true" learning and "good" teaching 
\, prove tlxemselves. 

The eight four-hour sessions from July 1 to August 30 
were held on the Friday of each week. They were led by 
the director (H.A.R.) ahd assisted by a varying number 

.• . , / ■ ■;■ . , ■ 
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(one to ten) of the IMASPA staff. We did encounter one 
major problem. The session was scheduled' from six to ten 
pm^ ba^t we rarely finished before Dne am; and on two 
occasions (with time out* for feeding the beast),, the 
3'essron lasted untiJL six am of the following morning. 

It would be impossible to describe all the involve- 

" ments, investments and evolvements that resulted, from these 
.discussions; it would fill a "dozen books --very heavy 
books one for^ each teacher/participant (and then some). 
It was thrilling to see 12 formerly rigidly conditioned . 

-and uncertain teaching technicians behave like caring and 
concerned human beings who really and truly wanted to 
"learn", "beings" who "listene'd" and genuinely respected 

r ■ 

themselves and each other. It was exciting to watch 
teaching technicians become "teacher educators." 

All this resulted in the writing of the Guide (a most 
difficult chore) that would have been almost impossible 
without this wonderful and practical proving ground. 

Most of all, we took heart from the qualitative 3,nd 
quantitative development of the teacher /part icipants into 

a "Good Group": The director is greatly motivated to con- 

■ . ■ ■ • 

tinue and extend his' researches towards a greater refine- 
ment an^ clarification of "Abstract of a Philosophy For 
a Guide in a Human Relations Learning Program" >(see Appendix 
' 15) that is a healthy combination of theory and practice. 
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EVALUATION OF DATA 



Quantitative Data 



Deuscription of Data 

^ Figure I Observation of Teachers 

Figure II -- Student Evaluation o;^Teachers 
Figure III --Teacher Self Evaluation 



Figure IV -- Post Observation Consultation 
Evaluation 

General Statement and Notation of Tr^ends 

Observation of IMASPA Trained Teachers by IMASPA 
Staff 

. : ■ c-i : 

Chart -- Cumulative Frequencies lof Positive 
and Negative Teaching 1 

Student Evaluation of Teachers 

Chart -- Cumulative Frequencies cif Positive 
and Negative Student Evajluations 

Teacher Self Evaluations 

Chart — Cumulative Frequencies ot Positive 

and Negative Teacher Self Evaluations, 
Part I 

Chart — Cumulative Frequencies of Positive 

and Negative Teacher Selr Evaluations, 
Part II 



CHAPTER MI . - 

EVALUATION OF DATA 

' • *^ ."'■"*■ 
ijuantitative Data 

Description of Data ' " 

This section will be devoted to an evaluation of 
the quantitative data produced by this practlcum project 

and a presentation of the qualitative data. The former 

^ . i' ' * 

data, completed during the period of praictical appli- * 

yy- ■ ■ ■ / 

cation of the IMASPA philosophy and techniques in the . 
classrooms of the twelve trained teachers, takes several 
forms ; J 

!• Weekly observations^ by IMASPA , observers of the teacher 
in the actual' classroom situations. Observers com- 
pleted check . lists of teacher classroom behavior. 
(Figuro I is a copy of the check lisjt completed by 
IMASPA observers.) As can te seen in Figure I, check 
lists were divided into four types of behavior corres- 
ponding to the 'areas of concentration of the summer 
workshop: exercise, relating, love (oommunicating) , 
and learning. Within each subdivision, behaviors A, 
B and C were considered positive, and behavior D was 
considered negative or undesi'^eable . | In other wbr^s, 
in each behavioral sabdivision, behavior A, B and C 
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FIGURE I 



QBSEP.VATION OF IHASPA-TRAINED TEACHERS BY IMASPA STAFF 
Date • , Week- in- Project ' 



NAME OF TEACHER N AME OF OBSERVER 

SCHOOL ' . GRADEo 



V' Exerci se; 

A. Teacher utilized directed movement 

B. Teacher recognizad and noted good form 

C*' Teacher fostered progressive improvement 

D. Teacher fai led to recognise and accept 

"individual differences in for^n and movement 

I I Relating : 

/ Teacher accepts students' contributions 

^ B. Teacher fosters student involvement in 

content of lesson and activity in classroom 
C# Teacher focuses discussion on constructive 

synthes I s 

^ D. Teacher utilized mostly lecture format 

III Commun i ca t i ng (Love) 

. A. Teacher is open and accepting of student ideas 

B. ^Teacher recognizes others; seeks to establish 

- i ^ lines of communication 

C. Teacher supports and involves self in reciprocal 
dialogue , " ■ 

p. Teacher maintains authoritarian position* ] 



IV Learning : 



A. Teacli^V affords opportuni,ty for pupil discovery ^ 

B. Teacher encourages exchange of differences 

C. Teacher participates in ei ther discovery or' ] 
exchange"^ ' ^ / 

D. Teacher supports only own ideas; dominates 
class ^ , 



Observer's Comment (use reverse side if necessary) 
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indicated a non-rdirective, flexible prof ile . presented 
by the teacher and rioted by the IMASPA observer. 
These o^bservations were compiled and tallied on a 

.monthly basis. The frequency of responses, i.e., 

' J . . 
checking of each /behavior was totaled resulting in 

simple frequency distributions. These were then graphed 

to show a monthly profile of each teacher's observed 

classroom behavior. Table I-C profiles the observed 

classroom behavior of K. B., grade 5, New Jerse/.' The 

abscissa notes the frequency of response^ in intervals 

of one and ranging from 0 to 5. The ordinate notes the 

types of behavior in letters A-B-C-D and grouped into 

subdivisions: ex^r^i^se, relating,, love (communicating) \ 

and learning. The lettered behaviors correspond Xo 

the coding of the behavioi; ,on the observers check 

lists; A-B-C being always positive and D being always 

negative. A total of 247 observers check lists were 

received. 



Student evaluations were completed by the students of 
eaQh of , the 12 trained teachers. In the cases of 
students too young ^to complete the 'check lists, the 
students oral responses were noted on the check list 
by the IMASPA observer. Students were asked to respond 

to 15 statements , (see Fifure II) , Responses to state- 

i • " ■ . _ ■ . . . 

• . ♦ - , o ■ 

ments A through J were considered positive responses; 
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FIGURE 



STUDENT EVALUATION OF TEACHERS 



Date 



Name of Stiident 
Schpol 



Week- in- Project 
Name of Teacher 



Grade 



( Check if answer is yes) 



A. 
B. 
Ci 
D. 
E. 

F. 



J. 
K. 
L- 

0. 



I felt this teaches" was interested in me 

felt free to 
l.Velt free t 
I wa&--Jn teres 
I was interest 
doing in class 
It was easy to 



K ques'tions in class 
^isggree with this teacher 
id in what I w^s doing in class 
in what my classmates were 

ask this teacher for 



hel p 



I was able to talk to the teacher MndFv.idual ly 
every day (or frequently) *^ _ 

I would like to be in this teachef's class ' 
again . ^ — 

I would like to be in another class like 

this one . 

W^ often worked together in groups . 
grhis teacher made us keeg silent often _ 
This teacher made us agree with him/her _ 
T\i\s teacher didn't answer my questions 
This teacher was hard to talk to _ 
This teacher didn't listen ^o my suggestions 
about things to do or study in class _ 



In the space below write out anything yqu would like to say about your 
teacher: ^ ' . • 
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those to statements K through 0 were oonsidered 
negative. Frequency or responises were totaled and 
graphed fo^each month providing a monthly profile of 
istudent evaluations for each teacher. Table -A prp;- 
files the student evaluations K, B, for each olf 
the months September 1974 through January 1975 ""(going 
frOmVleft to right). Along the abscissa of ea^ch graph 
is no|ed the frequency of responses in (inteTvals of 

one ranging from' 0 to 35 (the largest number (if s'tu- 

* i ■ -• ■ . ' . "v ■ ■ ■■ ' ^ . - ■ ' 

dents ,j|n^ny c lass) . Along the ordinates are letter 

^ \ / . • . ■ ■ '^^z ; ■ 
codes oj^ the^ statements on the Student Evaluation Form, 



These^etter codes correspond to the letter codes on 
said foim (again, see Figure llj, with codes A through 
J consi(ie:yed positive responses and K through 0 con- 
sidered negative. A total of 371 students^in^** 13 
classes (J. C. taught two classes) completed'a monthly 

evaluation for five months resulting in 1855 completed 

\ 

student evaluation forms. - 

Teacher self evaluation check lists were completed on 
a weekly basis by each of the 12 trained teachers for 

the X3 participating grades (see Table I-B). These 

... ,1 ^. 

check lists were divided into two main sub-groups: 
Self-Evaluation of Classroom Behavior (Par't I) and J 
Evaluation of Student Behavior (Part II).* In Part I, 
behaviors A through G were considered positive and 



" ^ FIGURE in 
\ — 



Date 



..Name of Teacher 
Grade 



TEACHER SELF EVALUATfON CHECKLIST 

' — ;^ 



Week-" in-Project 
School 



r-, 



(Check if yes) 

Part I - Self-Evaluation of Classroom Behavior 



A. 
B. 
C. 
0. 
E. 



H. 
I. 
J. 



encouraged [DupMs** expression of ^differences 
was involved iri discovery and exchange 
reciprocated feelings openly 

was responsive to/interested in pupi Is* expressions 
recognized and supported uti 1 izlng good form in 
movement , . . 

fostered pupi Is V expressions of curiosity 
sought open. aYid reinforced open pathway of 
student-^ teacher communication 

lectured an"d/or demonstrated consistently 
was imp'^tient and critical 

attempted to justify ,my> posi tion of authority 
consistently gave -uni lateral directions 



Part I I - Evaluation of Studerft Behavior , 

A. Students e^^pressed curiosity . ^ n 

B. Students'" expressed openness and interestedhe'ss 

C. Students asked d'pen-ended questions 

D. Students sought to exchange with peers 

E. Students displayed .init fat ive and/or self-di reCtf^n 

F. Students were piassive 

G. Students asked ^for dfrection 

H. Students were apathetic in regard to class 

I. Students acted out in negative or hostile fashion 



Comments : 
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beliaviors H through K were considered negative. In 
Part II, student behaviors A through E were considered, 
positive and student behaviors F through I^ w*re con- 
sidered negative (see Figure III). 

The frequency of these responses were tallied and 
plotted on graphs to provideo monthly prof iles of the 
teachers evaluations of their own and their students' 
behavior in the classroom (see Table I -B)., Along the 
abscissa of each graph is the frequency of responses 
in intervals of one and ranging fro^ 0 to 5. Alo^ng the 
ordinat^s of the graph each graph representing a 
monthly ' prof ile are letter todes for each behavior ^ 
in each ojf the sub -groups Parts I and II. These^ 
letter codes correspond .to those on the Teacher Self- 
Evaluation Form (again, see Figure III). Twelye 
teachers firied out five monthly check lists for 13 
grades producing a total of 247 completed forms. 



NOTE ; ^In Tables I -C and I -B it should be noted and 
considered th^t there i^ not a uniform numl^er of weeks 
in* each of the months September through January. As* 
a result, the total frequency of responses for a month 
like October Which has five weeks as compared with " 
months like September and December^ which have three ^ 
weeks, is higher. This factor will be considered in 
the evaluation of data. ' " ^ • 
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; FIGURE IV 

POST OBSERVATION CONSULTATION EVALUAT I ON 



pate 



Name of Tfeacher 
School 



Week-in-Project 



Name of Observer 



Grade 



Areas Discussed ; 

A. Exerci se 

PosTtive Frequency 
Negative Frequency 

Relat I ng : 

PosI ti ve Frequency 
Negative Frequency 



C. 



D. 



Commun i cat i ng (Love) 
Positive Frequency _ 
Negative Frequency 



Learning : 

Positive Frequency 
Negative Frequency 



Strong Points 



Areas of Improvement 



Comments (Use reverse side if necessary) 



(A through C) 
"(D) 



(A through C) 
(D) 



(A through C) 
(D) 



(A throqgh C) 
.(D) 



( ^ 
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4* A fourtli form of data was pr©dueed by the praet*icuni 
project: Post-Obsarvation Consultation Evaluations 
completed by the IMASPA ^observers in a coiiference 
witfeach teacher (see Figure IV). As wa^ noted in 

■ / • • ' ' ^ . r , ■ 

the Interim Report of February 197S, tjheso. data were 
not used in the final evaluation of the practieum 

tea, 

because they duplicated the results derived from the 
Observer Check Lists. In Part II of this Chapter 
copies of each observers^ qualitative rqport, in letter 
form are included. These present in greater detail 
the Vpaijticulars of both observations and /conferences. 

In total, 2S96 comple'^ted forms and check lists were 
received of which 2349 are represent ed^ here in a series of 
13 teacher profiles. Each teacher profile^ (Tables I through 
XIII) contains data from student ^evaluations (A), Obser- 
vations of Teachers (C) and Teacher Self -Evaluations and 
Evaltiations qf Students (B) . 

General Statement and Notation of Trends 

A general perusal of the three types of monthly pro- 
files completed for all 12 teachers ^nd remember that 
J, C. taught two grades both of which were observetl and 
evaluated) results in several trends: 

1. .From September 1974 through January 1975 the frequencies 

0 

of positive responses generally increased. For 



, / ■ ... . ■ ^ 

■ 

example, in Table I«A^ t lie montlily profiles of student 
evaluations of K. B/, it can be seen that the fre- 
quencies of positive responses (A through J) consis- 
tently roso, with the exception of the month of 
October. (More abjout the phenomenon of October and 
December •lator.) The frequencies of negative responses 
OK through 0) consistently dropped during the months 
of practical classroom application, until, in the^'case 
of K. B,, they completely disappeared in* the mpnth of 
January, e In considering the negative responses, a 
factor must be remembered: . An "0" response score must 
be considered a positive response. For Instance, if 
no student found K. B. "hard to talk to" (behavior N) , 
this meant her students found her easy to approach and 
talk to, In Table I-B, again consider ing K, B., her. 
self-evaluation of her own cJLassroom' behavior and that 
of het students became increasingly positive as the 
months progressed, VJe can see that in Se^te^ber there 
was a r.elatively poor atmosphere in the K, B, class- 
room. However, by January ,° a four-week month, the 
.pattern not only is reversed by a strikingly stable 
straight 4 scores for positive behavior and straight 
0 scores for negative- behavior. These corr espond 
very well with the student evaluation profiles. 




In Table I«C in K.B»s. total profile, that 
detailing the monthly evaluations by IMASPA pbser- 
vers,^ we see not only the same downward trend of 
notations of negative .behavior, but the stability 
reached by January. Remember, when eons^'idering these 

observer evaluation psrofiles, that beJiavior D is 

«> . ■ 

always considered negative, and behaviors A, B and p 
dlways considered positive. We have cons^^ered the 
profiles of K.B. in explaining this trend to a ' 
lessening and eventual disappearance of negative class- 
room 'behavior arid'' atmosphere . However, as was said, 
without exceptionj^ profiles of all the traine.d teachers 
^hpw' the same trend. . " . 

A-refineraent of the above described trend shows that 
each month during the practical application period of 
the practicum project, has a particular character; a 
character .affected by severa 1 reasons: 

^A. Septe,mb er : By IMASPA standard^, the scores and 

profiles for September were "poor**, although the 
IMASPA observers reported that our teachers ' 
• September performance was much iirfproved from their 
June 1974 classroom performance which the IMASPA 
observers 'had informally, evaluated before the 
summer workshop. It was during this tentative 
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beginning that ^we relied on two devices to 

encourage improvement . " ' • 

' ■ . * 

(1) It was during this face to face contact with 
the trained teachers that the observers 
learned of the general low-grade anxiety felt 
by these teachers in putting into practice in 
classrooms something new. Such anxi.ety fre- 
qu^^tly produced a return to old patterns ^ 
syndrome. The conferences provided the ob- ^ 
servers with the opportulnity to provide the 
encouragement and support the teachers neede^d. 
AlsOj it was ascertained that September was 
normally a chaotic month ijx the classroom 
a period of joften ten$e "getting-to-know-you" 
' and student "testi;ng" of teachers. 

Teacher Self "Evaluations : We found the weekly self- 
evaluation forms that were completed by our teachers 
to be an efficient motivation to frying out what 
they had learned in the summer workshop. 

October ; During October we see the scores of positive 
frequencies especially in student evaluations shooting 
up quite high. We feel this was the result of encourage- 
ment and support provided by observers, the motivation 
provided by teachers completing s.elf-evaluation forms 
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and, importantly, by initial success experienced by 
the teachers after they felt confident to experim^t 
by late September and early October, 

November ; The November / scores indicate a period of 

'healthy and positive stabilization with the general 

improA^^ment trend more than apparent. In observation 

ft ■ ' " 

conferences^ teachers reported feeling increasing 

■ ■ 

confidence with the new philosophy and techniques. 
Students were responding "quite well. 

'December: This mionth showed a slight downward tr end 
and teachers reported not being discouraged by this 
because the Christian and Jewish holid^ays always seem 
to place additional strain on the classroom"^tmosphere. 

"What- we feel most pleased to report is that, even with 

. 

*^th0 extra strain of the holidays, positive frequencies 
in all profiles were high enough to indicate steady 
progression • 

January ; This concluding mcfnth of the practical project 
was notable for 'stabilization of positive behaviors and 
^ evaluations at consistently; high lev^els. For many 
teachers ^negative behaviors had almost t^otally disap- 
peared. In conferences, teachers Reported feelings of 
fulfillment, competence and inastery. 
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Observations of IMASPA Trained 
Teacher^ by IMASPA Staff <>• , 

^ We are now considering the, weekly- evaluations of the 
teacher/participants by IMSPA observers. As was mentioned 
this was done via in-class observations which j^ere recorded 
on standardized check lists. Classroom behaviors were 
grouped to four categories which corresponded with the 
four areas of concentration in\ the Summer Workshop training 
experience: exercise, relating, love (Communi cat ing) ' and 
learning. In each category three positive behaviors were 
noted (A, B and C) and one negative behavior (D) , As we i 
turn to the teacher profiles we will be referring to Table 
C on Teacher Profiles. 

, Below is a chart representing tlve cumulative fre- 

O 

quencies of positive and negative classroom behaviors as 
noted by IMASPA observer s • for all 13 teachers for all five 
months of the practical ^classroom experience. Next to the 
columns noting cumulative totals of positive and negative 
behavidors^'and columni^ noting the maximum frequencies that 
could^ b^e checked by the IMASPA observers: 
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CUMULATIVE FREQUENCIES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
TEACHING BEHAVIORS FOR MONTHS SEPTEMBER THROUGH 
JANUARY AS NOTED BY°IMASPA OBSERVERS 



POSITIVE 
BEHAVIORS 

(A,B,C,) ~ 

Sept. 253 52.9 

Oct. 522 60 

Nov^ ^ 444 61 

Dec. 360 76 

Jan. 500 80 



MAXIMUM 
POSITIVE 
BEHAVIORS 



468 
780 
624/ 
468 - 
624 



NEGATIVE 
BEHAVIORS 



(D) 
44 

29 ; 
19 

7 

6 



0, 
'0 



2.8 
11 
9 
4 
2 



MAXIMUM 
NEGATIVE 
BEHAVIOR 



1^6 
260 
208 
156 
208 



As the cumulative totals show, positive c^lassroom 
behaviors as checked by IMASPA observers incre<^s|ed from 
^somewhat more than half the total possible frequteney of 
positive behaviors l^Ln September to 80% of the ma: 



ximum fre- 



V 



quency of positive behavior in January. As was jnentioned 
earlier, October was- a five-w6ek month and this one factor 
accounting for the high total of positive behavior regis- 
tered in that nvontl). Because of this unequal number of 
weeks per month, the percentages of the total number of 
positive behaviors is more indicative of the steady improve- 
meni: of trained teachers during the classroom experience 
portion of the practicum proje*tt. As was noted-previously, 
the most jjronounced period of improvement was from 



■ ■'. . . ^ ■ ■ • 

September through October. Qualitative observation 

reports seenf to indicate tfiat this sharp rise in positive 
classr»oom behaviors was due to the teacThers e^xper iencing 
success during th,e initial practical application of IMASPA 
techniques and philosophy . "" Such initial successes rein- 
forced their commitment and self-confidence. Another, and 
even more striking period of improvement occurrect^etween 

8 

November and the end of December. Raw scores sefem to 

indicate a slpw up in progress at this point which we were 

■> 

quick to attribute to the somewhat unp^'oductive atmosphere 

characteristic of t^he holiday period. However, when re- 

■ ■ • *' 
fining data to more revealing percentages, we find that the 

IMASPA philosophy a.nd techniques strikingly aided our 

teachers in overcoming these well -known holiday doldrums 

and f rus trati'^ns . 

What was even mpre* pleasing to us, however, was the 

very low frequencies of negative behaviors noted. At their 

most frequent, negative behaviors were noted by the IMASPA ' 

observers only 28% of the total number of times they could 

have been noted. By January, negative behaviors were noted 

to be less than one percent of their maximuto opportunity 

for appearance. J^^dless to say, such low frequencies of 

negative behavior helped us to feel justified for the 

tremendous investment of time and talejit made to our Summer 

Workshop Program. ' 
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As we look to the individual behaviors noted by the 
IMASPA observers, can see that all our teachers used . 
some sort o£ directed movement in their classrooms 
either as PRE exercise, dance, open-ended expr ession,^^ 
movement signatures, drama, etc. The use of movement in 
the classroom has neither been fully r esear^hed^or utilized. 
For too long, ^movement was relegated to the physical edu- 
cation area and thought by most recreationists to fulfill 
a role only as a/healthy respite frpiii the cla$sroom and a 

contributing factor to physical fitness. We at IMASPA have 

. . / ' - 

long felt that movement should be an integral part of mo^t 

learning ^i^uations. It is our experience that it is a 
motivating and integrating technique and^"^^timately help- 
ful in getting students to realize the multi-dimensionality 
of th'eir capabilities and their soma. ' 

Student Evaluations of Trained Teachers 

We are now considering the monthly e^valuations of 
the 12 IMASPA teachers by the 371 students collectively . 
involved in the program. Each student completed five 
mqnthly evaluations which produced a total of 1855 completed 
student evaluations . Student evaluations consisted o,f 15 
closed response statements (e.g.., "I felt this teacher was 
interested in me . . . .") 10 of which were considered 
positive (A through J) and five of which wer^ consider ed 

etc 
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negative (K through 0), On the teacher prof ile charts we 
are re^rring to l^le A, 

Below is a chart representing the cumulative fre- 
qiienbies of positive and negative evaluations made .by the 
371 students, once a month for five months, for all 12 
teachers teaching in 13 grade^ lev^els. Below are columns f> 
noting the cumulative r aw frequencies by month, columns 
noting the maximum number Of positive or n^ative evalua- 
tions possible per month; and the percentages the raw 
totals rep^sent of the maximum possible totals. We did 
pot consider the absence of a posi,tive responsft as a nega- 

!ive response, this technique consjLdered too nebulous in 
erms of our reading factors into lack of student response 
^hat we could not validate empirically* 

We placp great emphasis on our student evaluations 
ecause this is the population we hope- to affect ulti- 
matelyy^in the future. As we c^n see below, our hopes were 
filled in the practicum beyond even our most optimistic^ 
e^pi^ctations • In terms of posi^tive evaluations, the results 
show a low start, with students spmewhat skeptical and 
teachers somewhat tentative in utilizing the skills acquired 
during the summer. Gradually, with students responding 
heavily to such all importaTit statements as "I was inter- 
ested in what^ I was doing in class; I was interested in ^ 
what my classmates were doing in class," we can see the 
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CUMULATIVE FREQUENCIES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
STUDENT EVALUATIONS OF TRAINED .TEACHERS FOR 
„ MONTHS SEPTEMBER THROUGH JANUARY " 





POSITIVE 


RESPONSES (A,-J) 


NEGATIVE 


RESPONSES (K-O) 




RAW 
TOTAL 


% 


MAXIMUM 
TOTAL 


RAW 
TOTAL 


% 


MAXIMUM 
TOTAL. 


Sept, 


1113 


30 


^" ' - ^ 
3710 


271 


* : — ^ 

14.6 


. 1855 


Oct. 


1533 


41.3 


3710 . 


18.3 


10 


1855 


Nov. 


2017 


54.4 


3710 


85 


4.3^ 


1855 


Dec . 


2457 


6 6.. 2 


3710 


54 


2.9 


,1855 


Jan^ 


„ 2 819 ^ 


76 


3710 


34 


1.8" 


1855 








18550 

* 






9275 

/ 



percentage of positive evaluations rise until January s^u- 

dents gave their teachers' three-quarters of all ^the jpossible 

■ / 

positive evaluations. Even more heartening was the paucity 
of responses to negative statements d.n the Study(^^t Eva lua- 
tion Form. , ^ / 

As the above chart shows, at the highest p^ak %f 
response to negative statement, such response ne^er reached. 
15% of the maximum negative responses^-possib le . By the end 
of the actual classroom experience, negative responses were 
less than 2% of the jrossible maximum. 

Acknowledging the myriad factors which can affect 
such student evaluations, factors oveij'.which we coiiid exert' 



little or no control we stil 1 consider this* a valuable 
form of data for several reasons: , 

1« It provided feedback in an easily digested quanti- 
tactive form, ^. . 

2, This feedback was from an uncontaminated source in 
the sense that students were not volunteers who could 
be predisposed in some way to the^ app lied stimulus, 
and the students hai. not been exposed in any^way to 
IMASPA" techniques and philosophy previously., ^ 

3, The student populati'on Was both random and repr^eseji- 
'tative coming from all grade levels and a full range^ 
of ' socio-economic backgrounds . . ^ 

Tea^cher Self Evaluations 

We are now considering the Self Evaluations the 12 
IMASPA trained teachers completed on a weekly basis, 
twelve teacheps In thirteen grades completed self evalua- 
^tions producing a total of 247 completed Teacher Self 
Evaluation Forms . Each f^orm was divided into two peirts; 

Part I --Self Evaluation of Classroom Behavior 

• ^ ■ ■■ ^- . " ■ . ' ■ "■ 

Consisting of 11 closed response statements (A 
through K) describing positive or negative teaching be- 
haviors (e.g., reciprocated feelings openly . 
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"I consistently gave unilateral directions . .•.").' Re- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■% 

sponses to statements A through G were^^considtiTred posi- 
tive; H through K considered negative. 

Part II -- Evaluation of Student Beh-avior 



0 
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Consisting of nine closed r,6sponse sta.tements (A 
tlirou|h I) describing positive ox* negative classroom 
activity and: a'tmosphere as reflected in student behavior 
(e.g., "Students sought to" exchange with peers;" "Students 
were passive") . Responses A through E were considered- 
positive; F through i considered negative. BeLow are ^ 
chart^s representing the cumulative frequencies of positive 
''and. negative evaluations made by th^ 12 teachers for 13 
grades. The first chart represents Part I of the form: 
S&lf Evaluation of Classroom Behavj^pr . The columns of 
this chart nol:e th^e cumulative raw frequencies . by month; 
the ma3j:imum positive or negative responses possible per 
month; and the^ per c^nfkges the raw totals represent the ^ 
maximuiil ^total possible. The second chart below represents 
Part II of the form: Evaluation of Studeijit Behavior . Its 
format is ideijtical to the chart preceding it, 

I In examining* the Part I chart, it can be seen that 
.our established pattern of increasing percentages (and 
raw totals) of positive freqtiencies as the months of 
practical classroom experience were on the whole- true. In 
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CUMULATIVE FREQUENCIES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
TEACHER SELF EVALUATIONS FOR MONTHS SEPTEMBER 

THROUGH JANUARY 

PART I - SELF°^°EVALUATION OF C LASSRj6oM '&EHAVIOR 



POSITIVE RESPONSES (A-J) 





Raw 
Total 


0. 
'0 


Maximum 
Tctal 


Raw 
Total 


0. 
•0 


Maximum 
Total 


Sept. 


147 


53.8 


273 


51 


32.6 


156 . 


Oct^ 


307 


67.4 


455 


48 


18.4 


260 


Nov. 


■ 274 


75.2 


364 


30 


14.4 


208 


Dec . 


321 


84.6 


273 . 


23 


14.7 


156 


Jan. 


325 


89.2 


i 364 


17 


8.1 


208 



NEGATIVE RESPONSES CH-Kj 



CUMULATIVE FREQUENCIES OF POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
TeXc HER SELF EVALUATION FOR^ MONTHS SEPTEMBER i 
. . . THROUGH JANUARY 

PART II -EVALUATION OF STUDENT BEHAVIOR 





POSITIVE" 


RESP\] 


NSES (a-e;) 


NEGATIVE 


RESPONSES (F-I) 




" Raw 




Maximum 


Raw • 




Maximum 




Total 


'0 


Total 


Total 


' 0, • 


Total • 


Sept . 


86 


49.1 


175 


89 


57 !0 


1S6 


Oet . 


205 


63,0 


325 


95 


36,5 


26:0 


A 

' NoVv 


I 193 t 


74.2 


260 


57 


2 7.4 , 


208 


Dec. 


164 


93.7, 




4'^3 


27.5 


156 


Jan. 


223° 


8 5.7 


260 


13 


6.2 


208 

♦ 
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§epteabar, our trained teachers responded positively to 
slightly over S0\> (S3,8\5) of the opportuni|ties they were 



given to do so. Initially, we considered this somewhat 
disappointing. However, it does chqck very well with 
th^e observations of positive teaching behaviors noted by 
the IMASPA observers in the montjis of September — 52.9\> 
of the possible maximum total of possible responses. 
The studont completed teacher evaluations fall well belov^ 
the above percentages of positive responses noted or 
observed in September with a 30% maxiinum total of posi- 
tive responses. Qur initial concerii over this difference 
was , alleviated as the practical cl;assroora experience 
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developed and more data pecame available for our analysis 

0 

We saw and yt is bt)vious here Ahat the percentage^ of 

/ / ^ 

monthly toxals of positive Vesponses in the student evalu- 
ations a/lways fell below /imilar toials* drawn from IMASPA 
obseryers and teacher sjalf evaluations. However, the ^ 
patterns of increasing totals of positive responses hold 
t^e for student evaluations also, as does the patterns of 
decreasing tot£tls of negative responses. 

o 1 

To return again to the Part I chart derived from 
the Teacher Self Evaluations, we note the now familar 
pattern of decreasing percentages of negative responses. 
(We feel the percentages are far more significant in these 
charts because self-evaluation forms were completed weekly 
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and 'there were unequal numbers ©£ weeks per month: 
Septenber and December 3 weeks; November and January- 
4 weeks; and October S weeks •) 

In terras of negative responses or responses to 
statements describing negative behaviors, the totals pro- 
^ided by teacher self evaluations were higher than any 
other form of data provided. Curiosity about this develop- 
ment motivated us to question the teachers about it at <Jne 
of pur regular practicua project meetings. It was ascer- 
tained that most of the teachers wanted to be scrupulously 
honest and objective in their self evaluations. They feel 
they had been "put on their honor.". Further questioning 
revealed that even if an instance of negative behavio^ 
occurred once' during a week, they would check the appro-- 
priate response on the evaluation form. We did not dis- 
courage this practice feeling that a littles^it -of skewing 
to the negative aspects would not endanger the project's / 
outcome at this point. 

In exaijiining the Part LI chart derived from the 

Teacher Self Evaluation Forms and referring to the 

I, ■ * ' - 

teachera' evaluation of their students ' behavior, we rtote. 

an interesting anomaly: the extraordinarily high pero'entage 

of positive responses for the month of December and a very/ 

slight increase of negative responses as compared with 

November ' s to tals . Having no way to explain this 
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empirically, we questioned the teachers about thei results. 



The teachers perceived 'what we now teria the "Decekber 
Dynamic or Syndrome." Paced .with students who were dis- 



tracted by the h,olid^ays, coming^N^cation periods", and ^ 
whose behavior ^reflected this distraction, thoy strength- 
ened their effo£t^ to be non-directive, ibviiig an'd 
understanding. . ^ 

We feel that's. the previous presenta^tion and analysis 
of data give weight to our conclusion that the IMASPA 
Summer Workshop strengthened our teachers as teachers, 

gaVe them the opportunity and tlie techniques to relate to, 

( ' ■*. ■ ' 

accept', and love th^ir students as worthwhile individuals . 
Student response l^ds us to believe that student behavior 

< , / , 

was affected and, indeed, student response to their 

■ s.-"^ • • 

teachers was reciprocal. 

The fo^llowing mater ial^is 13 grdphed profiles of 

the twelve trained teachers. Each profile details the " 

three forms of data utilized: IMASPA observer evaluations^ 

- ' - . ■ / 

student evaluations of teachers and teacher self evalua-' 
tions . Each prof i ley notes the teacher ' s name, grade taught 

■ tr 

and number of pupils in each gra.de. Further description 
of this data appears in the introduction to the chapter. 
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Teacher Profile. Graphs 



Grades 



Teachers ^ No. of Pupils 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



21 

25' 

21 

23 

24 

.28 

35 

36 

25 

33 

35 

33 

32 
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Qualitative Data 
This section is devoted 'to- a simple presentation 

D 

of qualitative data produced by this practicum project. 
This data takes the form' of written * reports by the 
observers from the IMASPA staff, who on a weekly basis 
'Observed and evaluated the teachers trained during the 
summer workshop. In each letter, each observer provides 
his/her overall impres^on of his/her observation exper- 
ience in terms of total development of observers and 
Student reactions • Also, each observer provides infor- 
mation about each of his obseryees, and then draws 
his/her final conclusion. 

' ^ Because of its highly qual itative^nature, we do 
not analyze this data, but present it in toto as it was 
pjresented to us. We feel it does provide more than ample 
reinforcement to the quantitative data^ immediately 
preceeding. But more important, it adds' that necessary 
but often neglected quality of humanity to an "experiment 
We look deeply to thjLs sort of data for we seek' to inject 
a heightened humanism into our classrooms which are 

.populated only with those special beiiigs^, human beings. 

We'd like «to take this opportunity to thank* our ^ 

'IMASPA observers who gave so freely of their time, energy 
and eifthusiasm. All this couldn't have beeb done without 
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them; and we hope we didn't interrupt too drastically » 
their own professional life, schedules and commitments. 
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Rita Kris, Brooklyn College, CUNY 



Jacqueline Lofaro, Queens College CUNY 



Gwen Ne.ser, Monmouth Colle'ge 



Norman Palmer, Career Guidence ^felirector 
Red Bank School System 
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Brooklyn CoUeqe 
of The City Unjverstty 
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January 31, 1975 



To Vlhom It May Concern: > > ^ ^ 

Observees: 

* * ■ . » 

1, J 3 . Gtades^ 11 afid 12 ' ' . 

^ L * ' \ Biology . " 

\ • , . .Manhattan\hi%h school/ New York, NY 

.65 students 

■ . ■■■''*" 
J2. jT ';W Kindergarten ; ^ 

" *" ^ * : *o Manhattan! Elementary Public School, New York/ 
' New York / 



- 21 3tudents 

. Observation Period: * 

September- 197? - January 1975 " 
, Weekly- Classroom Observations 
Weekly Observation Confereii^s 

Observer Qualifications: ' 



1. A.B.D. (Ph.D. ) Developmental Psychplogy, Teachers College/ 
'^'^ Columbia University' _ * ^ 

2. Three years psychological counseling experience. The Rehabili- , . 
tation Center ' v . » 

3. Adjunct Inst-^uctor, Psychology, Birookiyn ^Colle'ge, CUNY. 
Introductary Statement ' , , 



At thi^ outset, I would like to state that I ^Delieve, as a result 
of theftraining and experience acq^uired. during/€he IHASPA Suiumer ^ 
WprkshcTO, that W and C- * ' became more effective as teachers.' 

I took \t upoi:i myself to visit both ,ibheir classrooms before the { " 
close of^the 1973-74 school year, .i.e. before their summer training.' 
While I found both W, and C / to be adequate teachers, there 

^a,s much room for improvement in terrrt's of teacher and ^tudent involve 
ment, teacher flexibility, and stimulating'' classrdom atmosphere. 
W . was often at the" end of her patience with her Kindergarten 
class;, and C was very anxious concerning her lack of ability 

to r^jlate to her East Harle^m* s students ' life ^experience. " 
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During the observation period, I. noted W and C to be 

quite involved in the classroom situation, yet objective enough' 
to ensure their mastery of the situation. They ii[lotivated their ^ 
youngsters to work independently and together iry^ mutual cooperation. 
C aptly integrated -^the IMASPA techniques into her biology 

content. W — with more free reign because of, the Kindergarten . 
arena — completely revised her approach -to one not only of pre- ^ ^.., . 
paring, het students for more complex learning, but also one of. - ' * 
self-exploration of^their talents and exploration of -the world ^ 
about them. The students of W and C felt free .enough 

to ask for help and direction at any time. „ ^ 

C and W ,had a strong committment and enthusiasm f or , *• 

what they were trying to accomplish and did, in their last obser-^ 
vation conferences- express that they felt that they had acfcomp- 
lished*a very great deal, indeed. . 

w - */ • ^ . 

J had a^great many "unfortunate" classroom habits to over- 

come as a result of spending nearly 16 yearsi in a school system 
where she felt she suffered from a lack of support and a plethora 
of frustration. W had spent more of her teaching career in 
the Kindergarten classroom with other assignments^ in art and reading 
readiness. /* .,\ 

W made the most profound use of the IMASPA movement program 
adaptingN.t ^to) young Kindergarten pupils. Part of each day was - 
spent with the youngsters learning what their bodies could do. 
As a result, the children tiecame quite uninhibited and unstereo- 
typed at non-verbal expression. W also used role-playing in 
th'e movement experience. This technique honed the ybunsters'pov;ers. 
of observation of others and gaye them the opportunity to see them-, 
selves as others see them.' 

- . ■ * • . 

Compared to her pre-training performance, W was considerably 
.relaxed in the Kindergarten classroom. Early in the term she ac- 
cepted this reality as necessary, she- grew^ to care for her young- 
sters and to .enjoy the ordered disorderliness of her class. ' She 
grew to partake of her students V delight and to recognize the nSed • 
fo^ the" often loud expression jDfjr it. , 

Wy spent a-^eat deal of time and effort installing in^ her ^(in- ' 
d^rgarten class respect and interest in others coupled with the ^ 
acceptance of the' differences of others. She explained several . 
" times diiring my observations . of her that the differences among 
people is^" what makes the world fun . No person is the same; getting 
to know each person IS like unwrapping a lolirthday surprise ipresent."/ 

.. . • " 

^' r ■ ' 
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W ' allowed her students to use their own ingenuity and the re- 
sults were often startling in their simple accuracy. .When asked v 
to show that air is nearly everywhere/ -tfne of her students took 
the "Baggie" plastic in which *hi€ lunch was wrapped and ran abo'ut 
holding it so that it would fill up with air. ^ - . 



la her coAferencesV W nfeeded approval of what she was doing. 
She reported initially that she felt strange in the class because 
she was paving a great ^deal. of fun. Lai;er, W realized that 
in allowing har youngsters to express themselves, x.she was motivated 
to/ express her own' creativity and natural joy in^life. 

J " c faced j/ery particular and difficult problems xn « ■ 

that< her youngsters came into her Grade 11 and Grade 12 classes - ; 
without adequate learning skills, arid With '(generally) English 
being their S'^cond language. O ' s \ . - socioeconomic background 
cpuld be described as upp^r-middle-cl^ss. She strongly f.Q.lt this 
differential to be a handicap. • " 

During the summer workshop/ C concentrated on relating to 

"individuals ^nd "acceptance of* differences' as ^an enhancement /of her 
life experience. As a ^result, in Septemberv C , concentrated 
on getting to know her students as she V70uld get to ' l^oW a friend. 
She carefully constructed a classroom reality of mutual responsi- 
bility for all events- "krid atmosphere. She' became very egolitarian 
in her approach, often relinquishing her teacher role as. she listened 
to her students- anecdotal 'expressions. 

C had great success with the independent project technics, 

few of her students built and maintained a small greenhouse. .Others 

-feiiiit vegetables out of papier mache showing the physical 'tissue. .. 
Because, her students lacked language slciils, C tapped thei,r 

manual .skills. Also, she instituted a program of on-site, visits to 

•the Wild Life Sanctuary in Jamaica Bay, Central Park for bird watching 
sea shore visits to examine local marine life. She .asked heir stu- 
dents to bring in any plant life «they. could find in Harlem and al.l 
examined it.- . . ' 

Calling-her "J° ", her students quickly responded to the safety 
and yet 'experimentation in her classroom. C also held 

weekly "rap" sessions with, her students where they, all decided to- . 
gether what they would study and how they would- go about it.. Such^ . 
sessions also pro'vided^ an opportunity for„ ej^pression ofj'gripe^". 



I 

i \ . '. \ . ■ * ' 
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All in all, both W and C - succeeded in humanizing their 
classrooms. 

Submitted by, 

Rita Kris 
- Instructor > 
\ Brooklyn College, CUNY % • 
Psychologist, The Rehabilitation Center 
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QUEENS COLLEGE • 

/ of THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
FLUSHING • NEW YORK II367 



uary 31, 1975 



To Whom It May Concern: I 

'" • ■ • ■ , i , , ' ' • 

For the pjferiod of September 1974 through January 1975, I op.served 
D R , science teacher at Nassau, and his 25 students in 
grade eight; and J' R , teacher in Queens, and her 1 25 stu- 
dents in grade one, on a weekly basis for which I completed check- 
lists of the classroom behavior they Manifested. Also, on la~ weekly 
basis during this period, I had conferences with R ' and % 

■ ■ / i ■ ' ■ ' \ < ' . ' 

My qualifications for this res|fonsibility include: ""^ 

1* Instructorship in Sociology at Queens College, CUIT?, 

2m and A.B.D, status from the Graduate School anc]( 

University Center of the City University of New York,"- - 

3. Six years of affiliation bpth in training and as con-^ 
^ sultant and staff member of ImASPA, 

Overall Statement / \ . « 

Before proceeding to the particulars of my^report^ I would like to 
State .at the outset that the IMASPA Summer Workshop and Training^ Pro- 
gram has increased the efficiency and performance of, the teachers I 
have Observed, Both R and R , and^ their students" were totally 
involved in the learning process; students were stimulated to work \ 
independently and together in a cooperative and sharing manlier. 

Subject matter (math; first grade syllabus) was covered more deeply 
than in the usual classroom. (I made it my business tq/ visit the V 
classrooi9 in my observees' schools which did not utilise IMASPA tech- 
xilque.) 'Students freely approached R and R and other students 
for help aiid^ direction. Both R and-H were enthusiastic /and c&m- 
mitted to the use of the philosophy explaining that they had developed 
satisfying 'and fulfilling relationships with most of their students, ^ 

' R and R ,.on many occasions, reported that for the first time in 
their teaching career^ they felt positive thaf they had reached their 
classes, and were themselves learning ways and things about/ teaching, 

^students, and their own subject mat^ter that they had not thoi^ght pos-^ 
sible. c ' ■ ! . . 
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J R ' ^ Grade 1, 25 Students, N.Y.G. Elementary Public School, 
Queens, NY ' 

R previous approach to teaching the first §rade syllabus was both 

highly tactile and visual, ' R being licensed in both common branch 
and art. R also had much experience as an Amateur dancer and in dir- 
ecting and' choreographing .community amatetir theatricals.' As a result, 
she had littl6 difficulty in incorporating daily movement experiences 
Into her syllabus. 

Initially, R experienced some difficulty in achieving an egolitatian 
atmosphere in the classroom. Simply, her attempts at "opening up" her 
classroom ^resulted in what her students perceived as lack of direction 
and therefore less than organized chaos. A$ter several conference dis- 
cussions with her, it was ascertained that she was quite anxious about 
maintaining order in her class.'* It was suggested to her that she divide 
her class into small groups of three arid work with these groups separately. 
The groups^ she was./ not working with could involve themselves in projects 
of their own suggestion growing out of content lessons. This solution 
worked' quite well and gave R both the cpnfiSence and time to relax 
and experiment wi£h both the philosophy and techniques she had acquired 
in the summer program. ^ . • - . . 

By mid- term, the Atmosphere, in .the R class had loosened completely — 
students tailing her "J " and freely calling out their ideas at^d res- 
ponses to her questions. Obviously, . all concerned wer^ enjoying themselves, 
including^R ^ - ' . , ■ - , 

^ ■ ■ ■ / 

R had learned during the summer workshop that sharing and cooperation 
often eliminated the growth df" competition., To eliminate competition 
among her small groups' of students^, she set asi'de two regular time peto^Ods/ 
•a week in which the groups could talk to the whole class about what they ^7 
we?§_doing. The class was encour/ag^d to ask questions arid make suggestions. 

As time progressed, R " became v.ery adept at treating each child as both^ ^ \ 
worthwhile and individual and. in looking for progress to praise. 

R made extraordinarily golDd u^e o.£ the movement techniques slie had learned 
Each day she would set a^Tijde a space in^ the room as ^a^ "performing" space. ^ ^ 
Children were encouraged to work out mpyement signatures for themselves ' " 
and she allowed them' to chppse their music or ^ound accompaniment. The , 
children no/t cuiy fbecarae '^sed to their bodies, but confident of th,em. • ; 



Because of R 's art training, she, with the help of many -of her students'- 
parents, set tip- k showing- of her studertfis^' artistic ^iniierpr^aiJxins M their^. 
cpmmuniVy. . Paintings, drawings, and craftwork wefre sold and the proteeds ■ 
donated to a local 'dayr-Gare. center^ ' ^ ^ . v " 
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R 's progression was mpre- than satisfactai:y once she sa^ what could be 
achieved with BIASPA techniques. Her fast conferences were opportunities 
for her to express how much She was now enjoying teaching. * . 

D R - Grade. 8, General Science and Math, Nassau County, NY • 



R was q'uite coTnmx|ted* to the IMASPA techniques but apprehensive in using 
them in transmitting! his content in the classroom. His initial and moti- 
vating (for him) sucbess came not from using unorthodox, teaching techniques, 
but in communicating to his' students his concern for each of them indivi- 
dually, the fact that he valued them as human beings, liis willingness both 
in niheory and practice to learn with and from his students, - Though it is 
difficult to say in an observation report, R created a* safe and vital 
arena of learning and expression for his students by his sheer loving^ess, 
his command and his enthusiasm for his subjeot; his non~directiv^...aRpi:oach. 
When R ^ r.ealized that his students were responding more posxtively\than 
he had -ever hoped, he became willing to experiment. 

1* ■ ■ 

\ intjroduced human anatomy into the general science syllabus (he has 
a^^ep background in physical therapy) via a -.weekly movement program. 
Us'irig their ovm bodies and watching the bodies of others were the tools 
'R used in teaching muscles, bones, etc : ^ 

« ■ ' * • * ^ ■ « 

'students were polled concerning thed^r outside interests to^see if any fit 
into the general science curriculum^^ The result was a series of student . 
lectures about space exploration, automotive mechanics, and:, probability 
theory (this \ms presented by several students, who knew how to play ^'craps") 

R asslimed a student role during these lectures, sitting with them and 
asking information questions. , \ ' 

In his observation conferences, R constantly asked for ways and means 
of communicating with his ''students. I assured him that he x^as succeeding 
by virtuje of feeling free enough to relinq^t^ish an authoritarian role and 
expressing his interest. ^ ^ 

In siumn^ry, I'd likfe to note the atmosphere of enthusiasm and involvement 
by teaches R a,^d% ' and their respective students. South' R and 
R . were consistently at ease with thei^ students and obviously liked 
their students, showing fch^ir, concern for them.. T^eir students felt this 
concern and reciprocated it. As a result classroom atmosphere was quite 
oiJfen with students shouting out relevant ideas ^and questions. The total 
result was stimulating mix of minds learning from each other - 

Submitted by, n 

^acqti^iine Lof aro ^ . ' ^ / 

Instructor- 

Queens College, CUNY , . 86. * ^ • ^. 
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MONMOUTH GQLLEGE 



^^^•^•^ y WEST LONG BRANCH. NEW JERSEY 0?764 (201)222-6600 

- ' Deparimet}} of Teacher F.d,ucatian 



January 25, 1975' ' ^ , • • ' n " 4 ( 



To Whom It May Concern: ^ ! - 

It has been ra^ privilege to observe the IMASPA training, philosppHy 
and implementation, over a- period of ^ several months. Before referring 
I to the teachers I observed at the ' ' Nex* 

'Jersey, X would like to make some general statements about IMASPA, • 

The -most outstanding feature^ of this experience for me has been the , - 
enthusiasm, sensitivity, and- patience of t|ie .IMASPA training staff . 
These qualities were developed iti a, significantlway ifi all/ the teacher 
trainees* observed and xv ere eventually qualities that^most of the chil- 
dren I observed developed. ' ' ^ 

There was no doubt that children x^ere more motivated and meaningfully 
involved than. in the usual> academic arena. How this occurlred would be , 
difficult 'to explain, but ;even the casual pbserver couldn't deny that 
the IMASPA philosophy and' "techniques had a way of capttfring the inter- 
est of children without threat or force. --si ' ' 

' . ■ ' . ^ : 

I observed S E , K B , S S , and J 

P\ . The teachers 1 met in the late Spring of 1974 were quit^ 
different in December and January. In these later mo|iths, they were 
mote relaxed, more spontaneous, and much more enthT^siastic about their 
work, / In J;ane of 1974, one teaciher, E , ^waS iOrt the verge of 

leaving teachi^ig because she had become so frustrated with the tech- 
niques and philosophy she had acquired in undergraduate school. By / 
December, she received praise from her principal for^ manifesting. the/ / 
greatest improvement of all new teachers in his fiv^. years experience 
as principal, , r . 



S • • had 21 children in the ^econd grade. She was, considered a weak 
teacher .J' She did not have a strong command of hers^elf and the teaching 
■situation. S t had volunteered for the IMASPA pi^-ogram for just these 
very reasons. She wanted very much to improve. Also she^ wanted to' • 
acquire techniques that wou^/d^^44-ow her a f lexible^^ classr'oom situation 
withirf which to use her cotisiderable music talent.^' At my last meeting 
with 'her, she' told me that she loved teaching and was plcftuning a Mas- 
ters in Education. She even indicated positive changes. in her personal 
.life. There is every indication she will emerge as a ^ccj/npetent human- 
istic teacher if she continues as she has in the -past few months. 

• - ' ■ * •. r; • . / • v. ^ ' - •■ ■ • 
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S devised' a pla^ whi( 
•The plan tncli^ded runni^'^ 
in composing music and* l] 
matter, learned in class, 
^support acquired in the 
light ful imagination . to 
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;li was heaytiLy accepted by her principal. 

an after-class workshop for her studients 
fics' for songs that de die with the subject 

S , as a result of the confidence and 
imufter workshop, . felt free to allow her de- 
e a resource for her teaching. 



B 



who' teaches 



a different' person than 



she tendepl to be a somevvhat aloof and authoritarian teacher. ' th 



^IMASPA training had «the 
diretctive apd ran an ege 
* deml"C productivity has r 
more. Some of her stud 



a fifth grad,e class with '28 s 
S , K is' very sure pf 



tudents i^ quite 
herself, /but 



She becatn&. non- 
, degree of ftp^a- 



a||.so us*ed 
Lasd also involved 
The youngsters 



appropriate effect oh K 
litarial classroom^ ^ Her highl 
ot le'sseneoTs but the chilcirenl enjoy schpbi 
nts last • Spring admitted 'jto hating school." 
Early in October of thejiMASPA filas simoom experience portion of the / 
pracfeiciom, K Is students spoke of liking, and even loving ^chool^' 
K encouraged much self-expdression in her qla'ss, toc\k time out of^ 
her usually precisely planned schedules to explore tangents students 
would bring up; experimented with small grbu^ps and^ independent learning. 

" / < 

S S ^ ' has 23 thirS graders and/was a naturally industrious 
and efficient teacher tended to fall into a rut . J ^ ^e v IMASPA pro- 
gram has made her much pore creative in her class,' which consists cif 
slow leam.ers. As of vlate, th^ have been appraised] by a school super- 
Visor as performing on la level comparative with the ^average and aca- ^ 
demically higher classes. Reading proficiency has |ncrease(^ signifi- 
cantly through the use of dramatic play. S , 
movement experiences to great advantage. IS 's. 
itself in making films [about various subj^ctx mattel 
devised the scenarios While Susan handled the camei 

As a music teacher, J t is well li%d feyj^his students. .^^Is' • 

greatest problem was efficiency and discipline. ^Jn the beginning of 
his summer training pei:iod',<^J ' ' was quite defensive about liis teaching 
ability." His greatest change took place In^ the middle of the* Summer^ 
/simulated classroom expearience. He finallV stppp^d struggling and 
changed 0 his approach with the admission that sometimes he stops him- 
self from trying new things. J . was initially qui^te apprehensive 
about^ the personal investment that' the IMASIPA Philosophy involved. 
His concern centered about his thinkiiig that if - he tried t?o become a 
friend to his students he woulg lose their reject and hehce control of 
the class. I assured J that if he made h^s personal /qualities of 

concern, warmth, sJnd curiosity apparent to his class along with his 
knowledge of his subject, his class would re'spect and come to care for 
him as a person. / J experienced enough j^uccess to gi/ve him the con- 

fidence to try haflrder. He devised a technique where eacfch studeyit was 
to compose a mu^j|/c 'signature for himself.^ J J took tne . signature's 
and wove them into songs • The class, n^dless to say, /was delighted and' 
highly motivatedlfrom that point on. V f 
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The IMAI^PA philosophy is truly beautiful i I find that ri; have changed 
■J]' from^-tljis experi^ence mostly because it's nice to know and see that • 
/j. what'you bel^.eve an can be done rather 'easily if people will only be 

wi^l^trtg^ to learn. * 

I only hope that 'enough administrators and teachers, will , be open to 
new approaches in' education lifce this . iMASPA certainly has a.^ sound 
and well-tested method ^or hiiniani^^ education. No other approach 
that I know has syntl^esxzed so Wdn into a simple and^ viable training 
program. 



Very truly yours. 




Gweri Neser./, PhvD.. 
Professor of Eiiucatiph, 
Monmourh College 
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; RcJ Ranl^^R^^^^^^ Sclit;ol Di^Liid. 




Janua^31, 1975 o , V ' V , 

To Whom It Ma:? Concern: , ; * ^ 

Upon my completion of my observation of S C , A I • 

• B , and A W ypl KoilHA« PAUteR. , Director of Career Educa- . 

tion at Red Bank High School, a?ai submi taping my final evaluation* 

■ ' * ■Q 

I have categorized my observations in three ways: (1) attitude .change, - 

(2) academic change, (3) studont/teachar, relationship ^ I found these are < 

the critical ar^-sTco vzhich DIASPA ■addresses its major focii^ and to which 

it makes significant contributions. s \ ' ^ ^ ^ 

Ky ,observees were totally different in their style of teachi)ng,-i>ut\f-iich 
of tl^iem ititegrated the, IlL^SPA p.hilo$opny x^rithout iaterferlng with^tjie^ uni • 
hess^of their perscntalities and teachia?^ effectiveneSsS, There was dtc^^d0A 
' ira^rovement in teaching personality *ixi three of my observees. This Ivyifywe- 
ment was generally a change from being "authoritariai, and overly dir^^tt.v^, 
to being a supportive, non-directive, guiding resource per spn^ Teacher talk 
Was less abrasive -^nd quantitatively lesV also. . There was mos\ studaftt talk 
. of the questioning and discussion, variety. Discipline was greatly impt^oved 
in two teachers; classes and productivity was generally greater/ iw all cia,;s- 

^- ■ - , ; ; ■ , . • .it 

' L • teacher in Nejr Jersey, showed the IcAC^T dramati|lc\ 

. change because she started at a higher l^v^ of flexibility and jr«latingneis^. 
Par'tially because of the art of teacbiv!ig philosophy, she was m>^^ supportive, 
and less manipulative of students, tlo^^ever, she indicated on 'MVMai occai^ians 
"^---Jier, need for'^'better discipline in he^ eUffses. This, however, H did not^ob- 
serve. The IM^SFA program helped hesr ifvxtjv^s in these classes because the child- 
ren were more*! of .a problem. Another Sngwilficant change I obser\'^ed was the 
art period tin:e, with a large class #>?-3fc.. was used more efficiently. The 
students became more responsible* for t^k^ materials and worked together with 
more respect for one another in a very close* "spaxie. r 

C , English teacher in the \S^stem, made major changes from 

the first day of training until the final observations. 4fl\en observed during^ 
the close'of the school year 73-74, stes^as very tense, spoke' with a loud, 
abrasive tone and had difficultly in maintaining discipline. Her most draraaUic 
change came in this area of discipline^ or shall we say, constructive classroom 

■ . ■ ■ « 
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order. S - , during the. sunraier, .h<id. reversed some of her attitudes about 
classroom order learning that there Vas a dj^'erence between constructive 
talk and chaos. ' iShe became quite sensitii^ to ber pupuls* need to communicate 
verbally. She only cautioned them, to respect each other and her and wait 
their turn to speak. Through summer training and our conferences, she x^/as 
able to "make such good progress that her students from last year actually 
commented on the change. One. student in this yearns class wrote an essay, 
"Teachers are People Too". ' The studen^ts .generally liked the change of at- 
mosphere ^7here they conld freely communicate with everyone' in the room. The 
qtiality^of the students' writing was begi.nning to improve except for two stu- 
dents; one quite ill and out a great deal, and the other student wHo had .seriou 



emotional problem 



However, even this student was not disruptive in class 



because S' trfily extended herself in his learning. ^ 



I , - \ . > tia 



ia Cher, from with thirty three students made bis most 

dramatic'^ change in the area of being dore confident. He tended to be too 
vithdrawn and uncer:cain of himself and his grasp of the field. T used 
almost .all the technique^ he had acquired during the summer and grounded 
them In a ^yer:^ good undeystanding of the IMASPA philosophy. He used small 
groups, to l^~playing, debate, 4nd a variety of action experience to bring 
history to lifeS On most occadions, he took a' ro'^e in acting oiit historical 
s^tuaHioris along with nis students. The students especially like his being 
"one of^them*', but with "authci^rity they respected^". Many students turned on 
tb history after thii? experience. I, " indicated he felt much more 

confident as a resuLc of the IMMPA experience. It must be stated thrit the 
IMASPA' philosophy provided T \^/[tfi a reassurance that his genuinely gentle 
and loving nature lias a place in tne classroom. 

'iL \f knew she had a ?reat deal of work to do during the Summer Work- 

shop. Previous to her training experience, she sought security in a tight and. 
confining, overly orthodox classroom atiriosphere. She was, simply, frightaned 
of her . students, and as a result- sought to frighten them. A did work hard 
during the -gBmmer constantly seeking evaluation of and feedback on her progress 
She yas encourafjed co concern herself with her ifeflow trainees as -people workin 
hard to change, not nerely for themselves, but also* for students. The chancre 
in A- *\\ 's classroom was- extraordinary, ^ened completely, it became a delight 
ful sceiXe of sLudents working together on projects ana>^urious about other .grou 
project^>\ A , v:ho has a decided talent in botih movement and itiime, often 
turned h6^ class into a "circus'* to teach\ fourtii-grade subjects. For example, 
a group ofXyoungsters became a group of clowns' in a traveling tircus. They 
then descric^d the countries and people tliey ^visited with wit, movement, and 
nirne. This ^s a geograpfty project.. - . 

A 's 24 students became truly fond of" their teacher .nd their circtis ^kits 
won a school coi^petiti9n. In conferences, A. . tepcj^t^ti over and over. what 
a wonderful time she was having, and how she simply qculdn't remember" why she. 
was so frightened. X . 
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Jaiijjiary 31, 1975 Page three 

% - 

In conclusion, I simply want to reinforce ttp significance and difference 

Iti tile IMASPA approach^ Attitudes are difficult to change, but IMASPA does 
' this in a simple and loving way. The teachers admitted to becoming true 

learners in the process rathetr than teachers in the traditional s$nse* Per- 
.hapS' What iTfiportant is that all the teachers began to enjoy their 

studetUis. f recommend I>L\SPA for pre-service and inservice 

training,' pie d^ifference is draraat 



Very truly youcs. 




/* Npnaan Palmer ' . , . '/ , 

/ Director of Career Education 

f ' ■ ■ ■ ' - \ 
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CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY AND .CONCy^lTSIONS < 



For nearly a" year, myself and -^iny associates in 
,IMASPA have be^en involved in. th^ Maxi II Practicum, 

The Utxlizatiori of a Core Training Program and Pr o jected 

' ' ' ■ • " /■ • 

; / • 

. Guide^j:o Prepare and to Train Teachers Towards a 

Humanistic Philosophy of Education / although T have been 
hpriing and refiAing i^s rationale and philosophy through- 
out all my, life. ' / - 

During tli'e initial stages of the practicuro project, 

%■ ' - • ^ 

we devised the seminal guide which,, in its 'final -form, is 

an attached part of this prac'ticum report. The guide at 

' ■ " " . ■ ■ ■ ; " • '7 ' , ^ ' ' " 

that time was a loose farmulation of our humanistic 

philos.ophy o^f education. We , knew tinat productive oppor- 
tunities for "firming up" the guide wo^ld be provided by 

" » • - ' ■ ■ 

r * 

the practicum experience. We selected and sensitized a 
populat-^n 0^/12 teachers (inc luding- one baclj-up substi- 
tute teacher) who represented all grades from K through 12. 
We ^spent an intensive, highly involving and charged ^ummer 
with them i)[i training where the teachers *not only learned 
a philosophy and the techniques to make it operational, * 
bait also a great deal about" themselves and about each « 
. other. (As you will note in Chapter II, th^e^ntire summer' 
experience was composed of two distinct e"lements: the 

■■■>. ■ x> 

■ . ' . 93 , ' ■ . 
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training program Which was the core Element, and the 
workshop experience with a simulated classroom structure. 
Witih^t" the training program with its theoretical and' 
dynamic, focus, the workshop experiej^ce would be.jneaning- 
les;^. The simulate^ classroom structure; was the arena 
for applicatdon. We spen^ one halk^^a school year obser- ^ 
ving, directing and counseling our trained teachers as 

. r / ■ \' . ■ . * ^ 

they applied what they had Ijsarned, in thjsir respective » 

■ * ■ • • . • ' . . .' ' 

classrooms. We then- spent seve^ral weeks- tabulating and 

analyzilig our quantitative and qualitative- data. And, 

Aore than.pleaseU with o^xx results, we hfel^ecf Monmouth 

College dn New Jersey draw up a course based on our : 

philosophy to be offered to its students in* its .teacher 

training programs. ^ ^ 

' In the final stages of bur practicum pr eject , we 
revised our guide glad thai; the project's result ' indicated 
a necessity for only minimal revisions. At this summary 
point, I'd like to take the. opportunity to thank my IMASPA 
staff who worked so long and so herd for something they 
believed in: our teacher trainees who were willing to • 
learn airdPuse something new,; and t^espe.cially the three^ut- 
side observers, Professors Atkinsf Da)^;,nard and Lofaro, 
who gave so willingly of their time, expertise and obj ecr 
' 'tfvity. It seems a cliche to say that any succes? pomes 
^Tom a teain effort. But this .seems an apt description 



aad expression* of my gratitude, - To a^l^' conceriied, ^nd ' \ 

to the NoVa' personnel* who gave me* the initial fnotiv&rtion'j : 

. ' ^ . '*.'*_. ' ,• • • . ^ ■" , 

and freedom to try, I -sexpres^tharfks which are, indeed, * . 

\ ■ - ' ■ . ^ - ■ ■ • ^ 

heaxjtf el t . ^ ; . ' . 

^Now,^ we m.uS)t turn tQ cone lusions , Our primary ' 

^ ^ ■. * ' ' • » ' - ■ ' 

intention in th^s project was not to teach a pdfpulation 

of common branch teachers merely techniques to use in 

their classrJoom. Techniques are only t<Tols^and tools 



r 



are only 'as good 'as the individuaT using, th^m. WKe aimed / 
at, bringing our teachers to a realization^ of what it mieans 
to be human and then how to bring this humanity intxy the 
cTassroom. To be human Is to have both identity and ^ 
stability; and identity and stability are'the j^oduots of ^ 
^n efficient synthesis of multi-dimensiohal development. 
'These sevexa| dimehsions include logic/ exercise,. re3,,atingj 
lovfe/communicating and le'arning.^ This miil ti^dimensional 
approach was T^fleqted Un the framework of our summer: 
trai^iin^ described previously. As aT result - 

of our classroom observations and evaluations of our 
trained teachers we can draw our first and most^ important 
conclusion. . ^ , 

V '^The summer training program and workshop experience 
(Core training, sim^ulatp^ classrooms, rap and guide 'writing) 

resulted in ^he development of our teachers as ^more stable 

• ■ ■ • ] • * ■ . ■ 

and more whole, -in*t eg rated identities. -The more stable 



and : whole their apptoach to teaching, the more'^c onf ident , • 

giving and s-engitive t o* self ^vand .tq students they became 

with the inevitable result of being more effective 

■ ^' ' ' ■ ^ ^ ' • • . ' ■ 

teai^hers. They became more effec^tive in the use of 

enejgy ic/exercise) ; tioTe effective in facilitating 

V. * 

truthful r,ec\iprocation (relating/ Iqviiig) and exchange of 
diffe4:ences (•learning) . To be, more succinct: our t'eacliers 
succeeded to various extents in establishing open, real, 
st?.ble ^and/free situations by synthps^zittg the basic 
elements essential to viable huma.n ^relations; these fele^^ 

'ments being: relating, loving, learning '^ithdn a construc- 

» ^ - ' 

tive frameW-ork' of movement. 

We believe that to Ke human is' the synthesis of all. 

these ' elements and"* not the^ emphasis oh any single element. 

An iiifdication of tSe humanness our teacher g created ill 

their classrooms is ^simply stated ; students and te'achers 

felt and expressed- their ciiriosi*€^ i . e . , their right to 

question. Humaiine.ss is the eq^uivalent of an open system; 



a system that -can. simply and easily draw in the ilew and 
different, i.e., to search and explore; to Wieigh and 

' * - ■ I ■ C4 * 

evaluate what it draws in and to choicefully * rej ect the 
destructive and integrate 'the constructive. 

Time , and again we witnessed our teachers and their 
Stiments searching and exploring together, freely' and« 
openly^ without the restrictive concern of being sfereotyjped 



•H^rong" or "ri'gh^" . Out of this conclusion we offer the 
Suggest^ion* that our philosophy of ; huin-anistic -education 
'and method of training humanistic H:eachers, while 1 may . 
not be the only philosophy and method, is a viable one 

■ ' : ' ■ ^ ■■ ; " • • • . ' • ^ ^ ' . . • •■■■■(; . • ^ 

as our ^data indicated. ' ' ."^ , 

Our second philosophical conclus.^o^n isv also 
offerisd in the form, of. a suggestion: Thq i<5gic/ exercise 
(movement ' program) . element of 'tbie' training, workshop is 

. • - :\ •• ' ■ ^ L '\ \ ' ' - . • - ^" ' 

bneHiiiaension of dev^lopmenr *that .should riot be ignored or 
dimirii'shed . Far too long ^duca'toi^s have denied the' , , * 
efficacy of such a program for huiaan growth "ind^develop- 
ment, of relegated such aerogram to the limited philo>- 
sophies j3f physical education and recreation. Since 

ancient Greece, som6 educators, however, have been pro- , 

^ : ■ ■ ■ • ' . . ■ ' ^ '■■ 

claiming the viability of movement as an integral part 

aixd ftecessary element in huinan learning, Rudolph Steinef . 

saw the efficatjr of eurhythmy in the 'e:^^?|ctive and 
"creative development af children\ And o^ly most recently 
*^has the psychiatric community considered the thera^utic 

qualities of movement^ Very few. However, have regarded 

or seen movement as the basis of life, or that non-movement* 

is synonymous with death , on all biological levels. ' \ 

We suggest and conclude-'^that when the logic/exercise 

element, i.e., the problem so Iving or overfcoming obstacles. 

dimensioli^^ of human" development is present, then aj.1. the 



other elements are present,. Lacking this element or J 
ignoring, it only may ^^feern viable, l»e*, the developing 
of oite or another of tfle elements of human development^ 
pTodu.cds something which resembles, humanity -/r but is npt* 

„ \ f 

In truth, it is a closed system with no contact with any 

of .the other eJe^ments pf humanity, TheVresuJt is caX- 

•cifiCiation or ri/gi*dif icatiiOn of learning which is^not 

* ■ . . ..." 

learning'at all, but the absorption of knowledge without 

\. . . : 

"understanding or behay^ioral cond^-tioning under the guise 

of Socialization* - • ■ * . . 

& - *, » ' _ 

On a more superficial and empirical level we pr^-, 
s^ent the following conclusions; - 

jV. In "Considering our summer training program as th^ 

stimulus^dministered to a selected popiSlation, our 
populatioVi. manifested in their classrooms egalitarian^ 

. ■ < 

non-authoritative attitudes. 

B,^ Contingent to the above, the students observed gaye 
their teachers generally favorable evaluations in r, 

terms of classTrbom behavior and atmosphere and stu- 

. >f , • ■ ■ ■ - . , _ ■ _ * « 

*■ ■ ■ ' ■* 

dent sense of teaph^s ♦' .competence and concern, -'[^ 
\ * , ^ 

o , . ■ 

C; Learning is a shared experience regardless of age 
level. Teachers in training need s^fe arenas for 
sharing With peers as much as students do. 
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D\ Students observed were functioning at high levels of 
creativity and mutual cooperation, , . , 

E. A training program such as ours| requires 'a follow up 
• ^ program of observ^ion, direction and, counseling in 

the initial stages of application. The progressively 
% ' rising scores *on all forms of evaluation seem to 

indicate this, * * . 

. • ^ \ . 

. . ■ . * ■ , • • . / ^- 

» . • . ■ ' • - . 

^ / Finally, one- of our statqd obj^ts of this practiculm 
'A ^ ' • \v • ■ • ■ • 
^-project w^s to have a course in teacher education and 

training which taught our humanistic ^'philosophy of ■ edu- 
cation and its techniques to be adapted' in a teacher 
\ed(ucatipn pi^ogr^m'at a college .or university. We are 
happy to say that this haSj^been accomplished, Monmouth 
College, New, Jersey, has inserted such a course into theib 
program, ^a course dravjn to bur specifications and modified 
to meet theiir logistic requirements. Attached at the en< 
' of this chapter you wilT find. the description of this 

course as it was distributed to Monmouth students * For | 
. our purposes, we are going to minitor- the progress of this 

course and its populat<ion for follow up purposes, 
' * ' •• ■ • ^ • 

* • ' Also, a serendip^itou^ result o? the ooutsidfe obser- 

ver system included in the requirements for the practi^m , 

was the fa)ct that two of our observers/- Professors Daynard 

and Lofaro will attempt to operationalize in their own 
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college classrooms, the philosophy and, techniques they 



observed ducting the- practicum project In his ^new* assign- > 
, ment as Dir^tor of Continuing Education at:^Harriman 

Collegey^ New Vorkv professor Lofaijo will attjgm^t to include 

•tUe teachqrs ubder his direction in the humanistic philo- . 

#' * \\ . • • . ' 

sophy of education -he;, observed' thi^ summer. We' aire ^ 
p^es'ently in theAearly and tentative stages of negotiations 
wi(th him tV offer\a series of * workshpps j^-t.^Harr iman. Other 
^ teachers we"^ have opened liaison relation with us fo'15 the 
purpd^ses ,o;f trainin^^ in . our philosophy include June 

^Leonard, Queens ColleVe, and Barry Olm^zer, St*- Joseph^s ^ 

t ■ \ ■ • ■ ^ 

C(jllege, .New York. At this time, we .are conside^^ing ,re-/ 



peating our summer workshop experience and eva^^ation 
follow up . this Gaming ^ summer for the many common branch 



;^d us 



teachers who have contacted us to' express their interest. 



, DEPARTMENT OF .EDUCATION ^ 

. ' ^ MONMOUTH COLLEGE 

West 'LpAg Branchy Jl6w^ Jersey 



Human Relations:!; Communication , » \v 

A HUMAN I SJ I C PhIi LOSOPHY OF HUMAN RE LAT I ONS : WOflKSHOPS ' I W MOVEME|'nT , LEARf^'l NG AND 
1 COMMUNICATION 



Dr. Gwen Neser 
Intersession 11975 



CCfURSE DESCRIPTIOM 



ored and ^ppTied in 



A serjes of wdrfcshops* designed tb presentr^n introduction tb^a humani§tie:^phi losophy • 
*of human relations for ^ducation^students* Movement as logic/e>:erci^se,- learning as 
exchange of -d I! ffejences and conimunii:ati0n as. loving will be expl 
$ t mu 1 a t ed c 1 s room s i t ua t i ons .** 

I. Introduction • * 

A. Explartati<5n of Course Titles 

B. ^urppse^of Course 

C. Teaching Background and Students' special mterests 
D» Introduction, to"^ Readings and Other Resource's 

lU Toward ao j Understanding of Movement ' 

V • • ' ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■' ■ , \ ' •■ 

Learning About Movement/Learning to Move (Exercise) 
B. Seeing Ourselves as Others See Us ' 

Exercise as Problem So^lving , ^ ^ 

D. Simulated Classrooms . ^ 
III. Toward an Understanding of Relating/Love 

A. < Leern-ing About Rerating/Learning to Relate 
R, P^ciprocatihg with Others 
€• How to Love #^ . ^ 

Simulated Classl-QQi^^' 

. . • - ■ ■ ■ r 

IV* Toward »r\ Understanding elf Learning 

^A. Learning about Learning/Learning to UWrn 

B. Exchanging Our Differences 

C. Simulated Classrooms 
y. Putting It All Together- for Teac^hmg 

'A* 'The Teacher as Stable 




a- 



EBslC ^^^^ Identity, 

C. The Human Clasgroom 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
■ " ■ ' ' - i MONMOUTH COULEGE 

. West ton d Branch, New Jersey 

intersessipn? t975 " ' \ * Dr. Gwen Neser 

Human Relations: Communication 

nisoks " . • 

' • "course RESPONSIBILITIES 



Readings in Geaeral Ar^a ' ■ , • ' • • ^ . / 

Brawn from categories Tn Understandjng Body Movement: ' Developmental Patterns, 
Huscte Tension, Expression of the Emotions, PersonalTty and Psychodiagnosis/ Psycho- * . 
•logical, Int'^rpretat-iofci of Gesture, *^^nter^ct ion and eommun ication, CultUcral Character-, 
tstics, i^i^mal Behavi/or, \ ^ v - 

Each Vtudertt is. to do approxijnatelyM 50 pages of' reading in general areas 'with notes 
: written tq be turned in. Always put author , ti tie , publ isher , date , 1 ibrary , ^and 
number of pages' covered in notes. Please type on, standard^.size pap^r, if possible.* 

. . .'^ \ ' ' ' . . ■ 

Readings in Spe cific Area ^ 

: — — ' ' — — ~ — -^^i^ . . * 

Drawn -from inde)^ ^subjects in Understanding ^Body Movement^ bibliographies from other 

readings or olh^r sources. c.Each\^tudent shpuld read^ approximately 150 pages and 

write notes jn pame. form as aboveV • - * ^ , , - 

Observation ^ \ > v \ • 

Purchase a small no tebodk and divide it into three se^ctioris. Entitle sections Self, 
Other, jClas^. Make d'ai.ly written observations of yourself Jn a variety of situations 
(total of 15 observations). Be both'general and spec if 1;©^ Lobk for body tensions, 
postures, gestur&s^ fd?c1a-l expressions, use of space, ^peid' of movement^ q^uali ty of 
movement (light, heavy), shapa^f movement (rounded, direct), state context of si tua- 
ti On you are in. . ^ 

Make as many observations of another as you can. Aim for three observations, two or 
three minutes long, an ^e\s^eril*ng. Focus on same qual i ties as abovc. 

• ■ ■ . _ ' 

Make an observation ,6f the class'. ^ Observe who sits next to whom, differences in 
movement styles, who moves toward whom, when and'how. 

Moyement Study ' '. ^ ^ 

■ i? , . • 

Each individual is to perforrfi a study in movement chosen from page 11 in Understanding 
' Body Movement . If thesa-..are unavailable you may select an alternative, 

Six Week Project " 

. Each studenf will propose a study that will extertd to six weeks. • In this study, you 
will propose* a project af particular interest to you. * In some way this stydy must 
relate. to the conceptual, theoretical core of the course three categories of trans- 
actions- Giving and Taking, Buy fng and Sell ing, and Gi^/ing and Receiving. 

■ • i ^ ■ . J . ( 

At our meetings' in three weeks and six weeks we wll 1 cqme toother to excha/ge our 
research .findings with the group.. 'We will not meet class on Fridays. If fo^ any 
reason you have difficulty with finding readings, call me at the college (222-^6600, 
ext. 251), leave your number and I will return^y^ur call. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Sample Letter to School^ 



APPENDIX 2 , 
Sample Letter to Candidate/Teachers of 



Notification of Acceptance' 
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Institute for Motivating^ Academic ^ Social^- and Political Achievement 
. REHABILITATION CENTER y * . 

• 162 WEST 54Vh STRE^ 
^ " . * MEW Yd>«K. N; Y. 10019 \ . < 



JUds'on 2*43 as 
f 



April 1, 1974 



D^ar Principal: \ . » ^ 

The Institute for MotlYating/^cademic, Social^ ;and Political 
Achievement will be ^conducting a sunfeer institute for 
' :v in-service K-12 teachers • The purpose of • this ^institute 
' \,,^, is two-fold: to/train teachers to utilize in practical ■ 
methods a. humai^is tic. philosophy of education^ and* to ' 
produce a Guide/for tea-chers committed to ttiis methodology " ' 
/' to use ^in thei/ classroom^ and to be used in teacher, 
training programs in colleges and unfiversities * 

We are ask'^g teachers from you^ school to volunteiar- . 
to participate in this sun^ institute, T^re will 
' . be no*chai^ge for their participation^ and ttm institute 
■ will provide them with the opportunity to get in on ^ 
innovations in teaching^%"at the ground, floor . " : 

\ . -■ ^"^^ \ 

Please ' fee so kind as to pos^^ this notice on the bulletin 
board in* your school's teachers' room. All those 
teachers who are .interested participating in the • 
institute should get in touch with us by ; phone ^| the ^ 
above fiumber. At such time, the institute will 1j|e ^ 
describedyin ^'eater detail^nd their qualifications . , 

will be ascertained. ' 

.s • . • ■ 

- ° ^ r-^y. ■ ■ ■ 

Thank you. ^ ^ . , . 

' Very truly your§ , 

^ / ^ ^ Harry A.. Roy sow-* , 

, . "k ' . . ■ ■ . 

EAR: jl " , , " " 
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!■*.., IMASPA- . 
Ixistifcute for Motivating Academic, Social, 'and Political Achievement 

- J REHABILITATION CENTER / , . ^ 

\QZ WEST S4TH STREET . \ ^ 

/ NEW YORK, N. Y. lODI^ ; 

• • / 0, J UOSON 2-4322 • * 

. . M ■ ' . . ' ■■■■ ^ ' 




Way 20, 1974 



r 



-wXat IMASPA are' happy to ^ inform you "that you- haye\ 
be^n selected from the. matiy interested educators . 1 

v^who Volunteered to, part;ic^ipate in our surtmer trainiig" 
institute which, will prepare teachers to utilize 
a humAriistic philosophy of education. ' . 

' ■ ■ , ' ■ " 
We look 'forward, to ^'a proHuctiye ari& husy summer • 
with yo^ and^ take ■this opportunity^tib w?|h .you - 
the best of luck in- this endeavor. . 

Please be. so kind as to notify off icially. of . 
your acceptance. We can be reached at th^ above 
phone number on an almost 24 -hou^ -a- day .basis. 
Under separate cover you will) be . receiving a' 
course outline for the §umraeij/,iiistitut?e -with 
dates- and places specified. ; 



Again, welcome, 



Very truly yoiirs , 



A 



' . Harry A. Royson 



- - • 
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^ TowardlMore' ftiimanistic Instruction ^ - 
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the MeaTTihg of 
Humanistic Edpcatioh 



- The clarification of terms we nse has been Ae koal of th<Jse involved 
in the reyoliition in ethical theory. That is, contertporaiy moral philoso- 
phers have "centered their attention- on the p^hology: of meaning.^ They 
have ^ked such questions as, ."What do we really intend t6 communi- 
cate wlita we choose this or that word?" and *Tii whk ways do we use 
words- in order to elicit agreement as to our personal belj^r isael 
Sdheffler, Philosopher of "Educatipn at Harvard University, has identified 
three IdijdS of definitions which form an analytic model for vievying 
humanistic education ^ The three ;nodels are stipfdative, descriptive, and^ 
programmatic, Ixi iising a stipulative definition, one spells out or stipu-- 
lates die conditions under which the term will be used for purposes of 
discussion. For example, the discussant might say, "When I use die tenn 
education in this class, I am referring to formal education." In usmg a . 
iescriptioe definition, one describes the manner in which a term is being 
used in a particular context. This is essentially what a dictionary does. 
The describer might say, "When elementary school teachers use the tersa 
objectives diey mean diat which diey expect to accomplish as a r^ult 
of dieir teaching." In using a^prograttimatic definition, one prescribes, 
that is, tells us expressly or tacidy what something should be. He^ might 
say, "Education is the means by which we create goodi^tizens.'* What 
he is, in fact, saying is diat he feels that education is die means by which 
we should create good citizens, and furthermore, others should igre© 
with -his views on this matter. It should be obvious that mpny definitions 
are a combination of die stipulative, descriptive, and programmatic. 

The descriptive aspect of our definition of humauiistic education is 
largely historical. We will on occasion_^efer to how nJen dirou^out 
history have used die term 7m7nanism.^Our definition of humanistic edu- 
cation is, however, orimaril'v stipulati\^^-lricrprogrammattC . I n fact, our 
definition is bodi theme and. diesis which we wU foUow diroughout die 
remainder of the book. , 
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^ V ' ' . - IvIEANINC OF HUMANISTIC EDUCAtXON 

. The worlcirig model Jot our thesis^ may simply be stated, **We thiAk 
humanistic behavior in the classiroom is a good thing and the reader 
should think likewi^^"^ In^^rder to convince you that humanistibi^e-^ 
ha\ior in the <:lassro5tn4s desirable, we must first identify the efaairac* 

^teristics of humanistic behavior in general If we can convince you of 
the Value of these characteristicg, it logically follows that j-ou, the reader, 
will ''think likewise" as to the value of humanistic classroom behavior. 

,The aikn of this chapter is to -establish a pjiilosophic base *f or the 
^mainder of the book. The'^fact that intend to define •humanistic 

\l^eha\i6r in somewhat general terms irr this chapter may at times be 
disquie^ng to the reader. We . would urge you to read on, for Part II, 
"Humanistic Behavior in the Classroom," gives very Specific examples of 
humanistic behavior. Let ps now proceed to philosophic commitinexits 

^ that we consider to be charlicteristics of himianistic behavior in gener^. 
1". The dil-eiicompassing Vake * espoused by humanists; is that ott 
people have, worth or value by virtue of hemg htlmatu In cither WQrds>^ 
the fuudameq,tal standard of human conduct is the dignity of rmh^ ^^ 
statement is not aimed at minimizing the uniqueijessj)f each individuaL 

. To the contrary, it is aimed at developing each individual to his fuU 
abilit>'..It is simply to Say that all behavior should be judged . by 
the extent to ly^iich it contributes to*human di^ty.and respect f(gr the 
indi\4dual."^ Another way to express this idea is to say that humanists 
are opposed to that whicK would threaten to destroy bo'th man and 
nature.^Em|rqnmental violence, such as pollution, serves as an.^vidiis 
example. Racism is another example, for it not only threatens man 
directly but also threatens nature, xis eVidej|;iced in impacted housing 
patterns im our cities. In our judgment, these problems and others should 
be an important part of the subject matter for any class in the d[en7:entary 
school "curricultfin. ^ . ' 

Admittedly, our, statements regarding the dignity pf^man as the 
fundamental standard of human conduct , are general^ thus indicating 
their all-encompassitig nature. It is therefore encumbent on uls'to give 
them more specific meaning. This we will do as we mov6 on to more 

■ concrete characteristics. (Terms such as "good\citi2enship,** "patriotism,'* 
and "ingtHn'" are justly criticized, not because tiiey are used but because 
their characteristics are too obsclure.) - " 

2: Humanistic behavior is based on optimistic tqnet that man 

.can make a difference in improving the quality/of life.* This belief has 
historically pitted •humanists against some religious 'followers who fed 

*To define nan as Homo cspcraos-^the hoping man'— to S3y that m^n Iwf a " 
hasic need, psychological in nature, to he able to look forward to better tuacs.-* " 




iffiANHO OF HTMANBIJC EDUCiTIOS 

.k.t ^o's lot is oideliinimed-^d/or divjne inlStventffln Mil "be the , 

paxS^rhave ctaUeng^ yest^y^s humanists to ^^^f^^. 
Een idealistic rhetoric and actiori..At3 the same 
^S^iave Uttle ir^terest ia;.atidnall and:r^^ 

•see ^.g^e^-t^hanepge to^^ 

Sxt in of to book are aimed at meeting this chaUenge ) 

«S2 edit f oTemphasis on reason, feeling, and actions m ^le develop- 

for ev^ is In «sential rather "th^" ,f4I^A(^^ Books, 1969). 

Uouel RubiBoff. ThePornorrcph^f Po^^^ 3^^^. At any 

In our view the essential fact is P^^ .^^^'^t^fj.fJ'^' a denial of mans irrational 
«te, the humanist's f^th in f ^|d1nce o£ suSk iiTationality. To„ the 
•capabilities. Instead, it is a plea f9^„«;f^'^^'!riy that hb behavior is porno- 
extent that man denies such uraUonah^ m^^^ example, we. may say, 
graphic. Using the denial °f 

J*'«tct%7fc7r^^^^^^^^^ t^c^^'^oi Uer- for one's ow« e.o 
^^^S^that man is both rational and i^'i^t L^^^.^fa LVg '^^^^^1^^ 
man^ capacity for evil/ , 



to education today is found in th^ ^iberaVaiis.Ourri^ of most cbli- 
. leges and universities, Xpurses iii art, miisie, and. physical education, are 
"Required of all students in the interest bf deyelopipg the \yhole man! 

;* * 4. Although science does not embrace'' the whole of human ejjperi- 
^^hfce,. humanists have' seeri science ms tite jMst m 

fashioned by rnan.^ The term insthment is^^eh^^ chosen for 'science 
^ is considered to be nonmoral. Those wjh tili^ power of scientific kriowl* ' / 
" edge in their hands determine whether it a^y^truipenf 
'■ for construction or destruction. It is.precis^%Vb^^ 
V influence of science that humanists empl^i^ the, moral ' responsibility ^ 
^ that accompanies it. We feel that, one of ^^^fe^fe^^^^ f^^'' 
elementary^ school students is the use of sc|^t||fe^ we, name 

the most important problems facing our^e^^ can ixJa- 

"mediately ^ee that science has had and wii|cdn1piu^ to^lay an impor- 
tant role* Urban housing, race "relations, &e population 
explosion serve as e?^anipJ6s. ; v 

Although humanists p^^ in^^cieik*^ they stirongly^re- 

> jected the dehwmahi24ng ahd>^depets6xiaim^ technolo^gp^l 
' revolution. In fact, twentieti-century h^nanism cian be understood m, 
large measm-e as a response to the comptexfties of industrial life.* This 
xesponse cama Wgely in tibe'form oL.SQciaI,,refornw. A representative r 
, document of the humanistic spirit ^of this age is Gebrge S- Counts* The ^ 
Selective Character of American Secondanj Education ( 1922). Counts ' 
\v^ ' clearly on the side of the Ifess "well-to-db" classes as he accused 
high schools of pi^rpetuating racial, social dass, and ethnic inequalities, 
In particular. Counts decried the ' la^ of opportunities for children of 
laborei-s. Counts placed a great fait#fqcithe alleviation of these ills in 
organized labor. (The conservative nature of much of organized labor 
today lends itself to an ironic view of Counts' faith. At the same time. 
Counts' position should be viewed in terms of the conditions that existed 
when he made his prescriptions, ) \o 

, We see one of the strongest challenges to humanistic education today 
in relation to the advanced stages the technological revolution h^Jaken*' 
Alienation is a response to organized hugeness— a response that teachers 
must deal with each day ih their classrooms. The stability zones of yes- 
• . ferday are. gone. We fed that pupils should understand this revolution 
apd find creative alternatives to meet their psychological needs. Teaching 
strategies in Part III are d^esigped to d^l with this issue. 

•Erich Fromm labels this era as the, second Indesfnal Revolution. Human bought 
is beinc replaced by the thinking pf machin^ ^"^^flf^hl^^^ ^tu^^ 
(New York: Bantkm Books. 1968), p. 27. "Loss o£ Identity is the $ubjtfct o£ some 
' , materials included in Part III of our book. r ^ 
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MEANING OF HUIOANISTIC EDUCATION * ^ %7 .< 

3. The hope that science offers leads us to another important cfcar- ^ 
acteristic of humanistic behavior. Humanistic behavior should he evi- 
dence of mans com'raitment to understanding and aUeviatins the plight 
of the oppressed. As in tfie words of Michael Harrington, the ''haves" 
clearly have an obligation to aid the *liave nots." \jr 

To say that, the ^liave^** have afi^ obligation to aid the "have nots** is 
immediately suspect to many who have suffered from the paternalism, 
pf same ^havesr^ It is at this point that we* must differentiate between' 
A the obligation /Tiaves** have in aiding **have nots" and the manner in 
wHieh such aid is ^ven. Thisj distinction is clearly made in NKchael 
Harrington s Tfte Other America, In this book we do not shy away from \ 
the obligation "haves** have toward "have nots.%in our View the "mis- 
sionary'' position depends on "what one is selling" and "how it- is sold^** 
An important responsibility the humanist has in imderstanding and 
alleviating the,plight of the oppressed is to comrnumcate that which he 
has learned so, that others may profit from the experience. This obUga- 
tion has its roots in classical humanism as exemplified in the allegory 
of the cave from Plato\ RepubZic- The unfettered "^educated" man who • 
left the cave and saw the light had a moral obligation to retium to teach 
those in darkness. 

Coiriinunication involves more than the words -exchanged behveen 
people. The emotional or ^affective dimension of the communicative 
process is reflected in tone of voice, eye contac^ and body movement 
as well as in the words that are used. And so we can^say that tke impli- 
cations of this aspect of humanistic education are* many and varied. We 
intend to focus'' on commum'cation, espedaUy between teacher and stu- 
denjts, in Part^ II and III of 'tliis booK. - . t . V 

The interesting thing about communication is the mutuality achieved 
between parties when it is used effectively. Such mutuality has import 
tant moral implications in conflict resolution-^ertainly .an importa^fciaini 
in this age of confrontatidfi andijonflict \ ■ - ■ ' 

6. Humanistic behavior reflects a pragmatic, prohlem-solving ofienta- 
fion.^ By this we mean that humanists are committed to solving practical 
problems. Other worldly matters are not the concern 'of the humamst 
The proper focus for a humanistic curriculum is the tackling of contem- 
porary problems facing our nation and peoples throughout the world, 
'opuktion growth, .urbanization, and environmental violence are but 

•Many universities, for example, no longer refer to cottnnunity service but instead 
use a terai such as community involvement This iSoespecialiy true in "roan areaa 
sensitive to paternalism towArd minority groups-especially blacl«. The land grant 
service terminology is still quite acceptable when used in regard to white farmers 
in'^nonurban areas. * > 

■ 1 .-- . • ■ ■ 

-• r ■ 

.\ . ^ 
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8 . • MEANING OF HUMANIS-nC EPIJOVTION^ 

, three examples of problems that should be an important part of the 
elementary school curriculum. At the same time that \ye identify such 
problems as subject matter^ we hasten to add that problem solving is an 
investigative process that should be stimulated by formal schooling. Th^ 
process, however, is a lifelong process not limitad to formal education, 
(This was in -part what John Dewey meaiit by the terra growth.) 

An essential part of /the problem-solving process is the problem- 
solvers curiosity or ihquisiiivencss/This curiosity is evidencje tSbat; the 
inquirer feels the importance of solving the problem or minimizing tiie 
doubt' in his mind. ' 

Problem solving is also the- inquiry ^oeess whcireiiy the individual, 
cifter reaching a forked-road situation^ suggests alternative solutions 
(hypotheses) and then pursues such alternatives in the light of his own 
value system. 

A compreKeqsive discussion of problem solving as an inqu&y prbcess 
is found in Parts II and III of this book, but for the moment w© want 
to leave the ri^ader with a sense of the spirit of the process^ : ^ ^ 

7. Although humanism emphasizes^ one*s responsibility to his nation, 
chaminism is clearly in opposition to 'man's* conccam fof the digmty of 
aU men. In a more positive vein, it can be said that contemporary Jiuman^ 
ism has an important international dimension to it. The problems that 
face one natifen are the concern of ^|^en. Overpopulation serves as an 
example. Likewise, the successes of one nation, as evidenced in space 
achievements, are the concern of all men. A humanistic education is one 
that is internationally minded. The materials we have developed in Part 
III have such a goal in mind. 

8. Humanism that is relevant to our times must squarely face valued 
in confliol. There can be no denying that our age is one of confrontation^ 
and conflict. The mass media have not only brought such conflict to *thcf 
surface but in the process^ of doing so have stimulated further conflict 
Our cities have burned and our university campuses have .been shut 
down. Those whor support humanism cannot ignore such realitie? but 
mu5t instead deal with them head-on. 

9» Contemporary humanism must come to grips vHtii iUxe relationship 
between power and morality, idealisn^nd^reality, what is and what 
should be. At present "might mali^^ght** is more than* a clich^; it is 
a reality. Miglit can be defined in terms of control over the lives of others 
—control often in the formVof propaganda so that he "who holds die 
instruments of propaganda such as television and the pressiis not only 
powerful but 'right/ The replacement of absolute standards as to what 
is right by the relativistic vifew that one's perc^6on is all impcnrtant 



$up|ports the -view tliat \iQ wjzo controls peiseptiam'of people tfiiraisgli 
tlieraass media is both powerful and "rfght/* ^ ' 
yin the pro^pss of dealing with the concept ot pmver^ a relevant llu- 
inamsm most treat the relatioiniship betweeo the iadividmal and the group. 
•HutnaBists assert that osie's self-eosieept is enhasiceid hy asMiag fWTio ; 
Am I?"*, whieh is^vhat Socrates-MeoiiSAvheEtheps'aid that the tmesammed 
life' is not x%-orth living. At the sam^^' tisne that sueh indmdnal- and per- 
sonal questions are enieiah ^ve-must feok at groups of people as ©rganie 
bodies in themselves and'imtitntionalize..diange3 that are hnmanizing. 
The relationship betv^een the one, and tiie niany is more than philosophi- 
cal, for to- move from the one to the many is to mo tliat power that is 
available to realize one's wishes. / 
10/ Emphasis on the individual and his self-concept indicates the 
humqnisfs interest 'in inan*s pstjcholoa^cal and emotional life. We must 
ask the question "How Can Man Maintain the Proper Emotional and 
Psychological Stability in an Age of Conflict and Rapid Change?" 
Seventeenth-century /humanists claimed that the virtuous life \vould, 
necessarily make man feel better. If today's humanist squarely faces the 
many problems in this age of conflict he may very well feel worse. At any 
rate, tfie relationshipa^ between conflict and stability is crudial and 

ideser\'es our <ittentiQt). ^ 

IIX Finally, all that we liave said about humanism indicate;^ that it 
is lajr^ly qualitative rather than quantitative* This is to say that effec- 
titeness^ a qualitati\'e term, is more important- than efjiciency, Effiqieney 
is based on the assumption that increased ji^orfwcWon ("the more the 

.better") and therefore consumption should -be* the modus operandi, of 
any society. The result of th»s seductive but misleading style of "^life is 
that man's role becomes largely mechanical and passive- 

Notes 

1. For a summary' and analysis of'^the contributions of linjitiistic analysts E. 
Moore, Charles L. Stevenson^ Stephen Toulmin, and R. M. Hare, see Geon»e 
C. I^emef, The Recoltttion in^ Ethical Theortf (London: Oxford Universitv 
Press, 1968). • . ^ f 

* £• Israel Scheffler, The Larxf^tagc of Ecfttcflfion '(Springfield, Illinois: Charles 
C'Thrfmas, 1960), pp. 11-33. * ^ 

^3. Charles L. Stevenson,^ Ei/iics and Language (Newiilaven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 

• versity Press^ 1960), p. 2?. Stevenson's model reads as follows: /^his is good'* 
means / approco of this; do so as well '5 

4. Donald W. Oliver and James P, Shaver,. T^ae/iinfr Public Issues in the High 
School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966), p. 59. * 

5. Ibid, The authors discuss problems involved in ^subscribing to this general 
statement and then give more specific meaning to the prescrigjion. James B. 
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Martin R,^Haskell, "Techniques of Group . 
Psychotherapy: Strategies o£ Techniques 
Related to a Typology Based on Levels of 
Maturity," Group Psychotherapy Journal of 
the International Congress of Group^ 
'^ Psychotherapy (Vienna, 1968) , 
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^ Addendum 
* ^Pert Chart^ 
for tho? study of 

TJbe 'Utilization of a Training Program and Projected Guide to Prepare 
and. to Train K-12 Teachers Tov/ards a Humanistic Philosophy of Education . 

Steps and Times in Weeks 

Time Relationship^ - . Weeks Dates 

Letters to ^School Systems ■ ^ ' 6 ^ 4/1-5/10 

(sample enclosed) . * 

B. Sele.ctioh and Notification of Teachers 3 5/10-6/1' 
(sample enclosed) 

C. *^ Core Training Program (By Director) ^ 4^ 6/3-6/28 

" ' ■ " ' ' ' ' 

1* Exercise (Movement: Progressive 

Examination and Evaluation , • \ • 

4 hrs>, Mon./ 6-lOpm, 4 weeks ' 
2* Relating (Acceptance, Interest > / ■ 

^ V" Concern, Involvement, Critical 

Evaluation) " o a * • ! 

4 hrs.,,Tues., 6-lOpm, 4 weeks 

3. Love (Communicating: contact, 
connection, "^eciprocat ion) . . 
4 hrs. , Wed., 6-10pm% 4 weeks ; ■ ^ 

4. Learning (Discovery: Exchange * 
of 'Differences) 

4 hrs., Thurs., 6-lOpm, 4 weeks 
5.. Synthesizing • (integration/Identity) 
4 hrs., Fri., 6-lppm, 4 weeks) 

D. Workshops (Given by Director)' 7/1-8/30 

1. . Simulated Classrooms ^ ^ , % 
2 hrs. , M.', ^T. , W. , Th. , ^8 weeks 

4-6pm, 32 sessions ' . * " 

2*. Discussion, Criticism, Problem . v ■ \ 

Solving * ' f . 

2 hrs., M. , T., W. , Th. , 8-lOpm, 
8 weeks ,^ 32 sessions 
3. Review and Rap - Guide Writing f'' ^ ^ 

4 hrs., Fri., 6-lOpmt 8 weeks, ," " ' 

8 session^ ' < 

E. IMASPA Observation/Consultation 20 . 9/74-^1/75 
Evaluation arid Guide Revision 

■ ■■ . ■ 1- ' ■ - . I 

*1. Observation by IMASPA specialists 

1 hr. , Tu^s. , '1 per week, 20 weeks 

2. Consultation 
1 hr., We4.i5 1 per week, 20 weeks 

■ / ■ . _ ' - A 
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PERT Chart ^ cont • d 



Weeks 



Page two 
Dates 



3. *' Teich^rs' Check List ■ , 

Evalu3Ltion of Self and Students 
1 .weekly for 20 weeks. 

4. St;ihdent Evaluation • 

^ 1 iponthly for five months 

5. General Meetings 
(Director and Observers) 

« 1 monthly for five months ^ ^ 

i • • , ' • 

Final Review of Guide 

Examiniition and evaluation of data 

and evidence; reassessment of fi^dxngs; 

rewriting of Guide where necessary by 

Director 

Course-iddption^ by-Golleges ^ 
Copies oft Guide ^to conditionally . \ 
committedi^ college co*ft:acts; follow-txp 
personally on uncommitted- contacts by 
Director 



273-3/14 



3717-3/31 




Four (4) Obs^ers for twelve (12) T*acifers 



lew Jersey - -Two (2) Observers for Eight (8) "Teachers 

Area A - One (1) Teacher \ n / observed 

Area B - Two (2) Teachers/ One (1) Observer 

Area C - One (1) Teacher J , 



Area D - Four (4) Teachers 



One CD Observer 



New York - TWO (2) Observers for Fo'ur "^g^er 
^ Manhattan - Two (2) Teachers One (1) Observer 



Nassau - Ortfe (1) Teacher 
Queens -'One , (1) Teacher 



] 



One (1) Observer 
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Learmng to Move- 
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at the Grossroads 




Kate R. Barrett 

Associate Professor 

The University of North Carolina 

Greensbdro, -North Carolina 



in such programs. - " 

ThA Preatest change evidenced in the tnins 

T^TBs concept «P'f=f^%',,f:„tS 

designed for cM^re„ be«.«n^^^^^^^^^^ 
and nine are now reieneu 

f„c";U Children Ea*.ref^^^^^^^^ 



.oX^bou—ent^and Us s>gc,nce ,n 

Srcrnccy^a viMi^nce in a child, edu- 
cS on and in his physical education m par^ou- 

Z. there - — ojie^i^^^^^^^^^ 
iS^i—aSl 

education philosophy. Tbe rapiQiiy „ 
those "new approaches to physical education 
these 9ew <»pp alarnline and exciting. 

toust of interest seems to be^ncere. 



. . In this paper ^'^r^Tv^sfcI'^^l 
is4)eini? accepted as the content oi Pny j^^^^^ ^^.^ 
tion, tHe substance with which au exp i^gi^^ly 

designed. This as««'"P^'°"f„l^ voung children are 
accepted where programs for y°'^"|Ji the 

concerned.. Since ^.^J^^iSal bac^grouTd will be 
present situation, no '"^toricai pac B ^ i^.. 

feati^n^ "^'i^^ ^ 
» KeS° "Lodce^ and Siedentop.- 
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In 1965, The American Association for 
iSealth, Physical Education and Recreation 
stated; "Today's physical education is the sub- 
ject in which children learn to move as they 
move to learn."^ It is within -this idea, Learning 
to Mbve< — ^Moving to Learn, that the eSseEiee^^ 
of the concept of movement education rests. % 

Central to the idea of Learning to Move< — I * 
Moving to Learn is its dualistic nature: learning 
to move and moving to learn. While they are 
interdependent id^as, difficult t3 separate in 
practice, there are some important differences of 
emphasis. Halverson- identifies the differenpes 
as: ' ' 

Learning to move '. . . involves continu-' 
Qus development in ability to use* the body 
effectively and joyfujlly, with increasing evi- 
dence of control and quality in movement. It 
involves the development of the ability to 
move in a variety of ways, in unexpected and 
expected situations, and in increasingly com- 
plex tasks. 

Learning through movement . " . implies 
movement as a means to an erid, but the end 
is not necessarily the end of imgrovement in 
the ability ot the child to move effectively. 
It is a me^ns through which a child may 
learn more about himself, about his environ- 
' ment and about his world. 

In actual movement experiences, we 
cannot clearly separate the two. Fortunately 
the child will not let us. Yet as teachers, it 
is essential that we recognize that the em- 
phases implied under learning through 
movement differ from those implied under 
learning to move. Emphasis on one need not 
exclude the other, but inadvertently, we 
. .could neglect, ignore or completely forget 
one or the other in our work. 

Understanding Learning to Moufe< — Moving 
to Learn as a two-fold idea is essential if the 
quality of physical education programs for young 
children is to achieve consistency and be, as 



1. This Is Physical Education (Wasl^inptom, D. C: 
The American Association for Health, iPhysical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, 1965), p. 24. 

2. Lolas E. Halverson, '"The Young: Child . . . The 
Significance of Motor Development," .in The Siff- 
nificance of the Young Child's Motor Development 
(Washington, D, C: National Associs^tion for the 
Education of Younj'' Children, 1971), T^. 18- 

110 Theory Into Practice \ . 



well, a truly integrated aspect of the* child's 
total Educational experience. 

Besides becoming aware of what learning to 
move and moving tof^ learn implies in gejieral, 
three additional, interdependent aspects must be 
'6xaminetl specifically in relation to physical edu- 
' cation f ^ young children. They are : ( 1 ) the 
chijd, particularly thie child in the process of 
learning, ( 2 ) movement, and particularly human 
movement'^'"" and (3) the child and movement, 
and particularly the child's education in and 
^ through movement. 

The Child . . 

Every one is looking at the young child and, 
as OiTiwake suggests-: We know s^ much — ^we 
know so little."''^ Acknowledging thq fact* that 
historically early childhood education moved 
r^idly from one^ approach to another, Omwake 
remarks that despite this fluctuation: . 

We are beginning, to ^understand ma- ' 
turation, motivation, the concept of critical 
periods,*the significance of the first relation-t 
ships, the phenomena of individual ♦ differ- 
ences, the role of the environment in leairn- - 
ing .... \^e are much farther along than 
we were 10 years ago in acceptance of the 
relevance of eariy experiences to later per- 
formance and life style. We know more 
about early learning J 

However, she concludes, '^I't is still d question 
in what d^pth that well-publicized phenomenon 
is understood." ^ ^ ^ 

Strongly interwoven with these beginning 
knowledges of how children can learn and de- 

■ - / : ■ 

' 3. Kate R. Barrett, "A Procedure for Systematically 
Describing Teacher-Student Behavior in Primary 
PhysicarSducation Lessons Implementing the Con- 
'cept of Movement Education." Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
1969, pp. 10-61. . . : 

4. La\\trence F. *Locke, "Movement Education — A 
Description and Critique," in Roscoe C. Brdwn, Jr., 
and Bryant J. Cratty, eds.. New ^Perspectives of 
Man in Action (New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1969), pp. 57-67. ^ 

5. Daryl Siedentop, Physical Education — Introduc- 
tory Analysis (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Btown 
Publishers, 19720* pfc. 105-125. 

6. Eveline Omwake, "The Youn^ Child ... We Know 
So Much— We^Know^o Little," in Thf Signiiicancc 

,of the Young Child's Motor Development (Washin^iir 
ton, I). C: National 'Association for the Education 
of Young Childreij, 1071), pp. 10-15. 

7. Ibid., V. 11. 
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velop- most effectively is a developing commit- 
ment to such assumptions as: 

1. Each child is a unique individual with a 
potential for total development specific, to him- 
self 



in the "growth of physical educators' thinking 
about their contributions to early childhood edu- 
cation. 

For example, Figures 1, 2 and 3 are schemes ■ 
that represent diagrammatically the nature of 



, - „ , v,o„/3 movement, and in some instances physical edu- 
2. Each child learns most effectively ^hei}^ ™>jem^^ ,^ whole They were selected because 
he is personally involved; he has his own ways _ demonstrate most clearly the current scene 



Of learning, implying individuality in both style 
and' rate. 

3. Each child needs self actualization, im- 
plying the possession of such awareness as: 
selfridentity, self-acceptance, self-direction, and 
self-worth. 

One dimension, then, that is influencing 
directions taken in physical education programs 
for the young ciild is the child himself, as he 
is, and as he is bS»g peroeived-by those workmg 
with him. In theoxyL^ftysical educators show 
Uttle"^sagreement with this view, but current 
practice is not always' consistent with this per- 
spective. In physical education experiences, the 
way the learning environment is being structured 
is conside^d to reflec^t beliefs about how chil- 
dren learn and develbp. VarioULs patterns are 
present: (1) movemek experiences purposely 
designed with little Structure, (2) movement 
experiences purposely jiesigned with much struc- 
ture (3) movement elxperiences purppsely de- 
signed with varying amounts of structure and 
(4) movement experi^ces with no specific at- 
tention to structure. There seems to be little- 
logic in how the concept of structure is applied 
to the child's learning environment except t^at 
in theory it supports the individualistic nature 



cauun as> a wnui^. 

they demonstrate most clearly the current scene 
in physical education in relation to childhood 
education as a whole. In the brief discussion, 
that follpws the models will be viewed in terift^-t, 
of- (1) the nature or components of movement, 
(2) the content of programs for young children 
and (3) the means tor program development. 

The nature of movement Frostig and Mas- 
low analyzed movement in relation to the two 
aspects of their program ( See figure- 10.=* the 
^attributes of movement, where the emphasis is 
primarily on development of movement skills, 
and creative movement, where the emphasis is 
primarily on increasing the child's awareness 
of his own feelings and bis sense of self^worth." 
Movement, as analyzed faStelation to the at- 
tributes of movement, is Comprised of coordina- 
tion, rhythm, speed, abilityUexibility, strength, 
endurance and balance. Creative movement in- 
cludes space, time, flow, weight, gravity, shape 
and levels.'" 

Stanley," in adapting Rudolf Laban's'== sys- 
tem for analyzing movement, identified four ma- 
jor components, often referred to by others as 
principles of movement: the body, or what the 
body can do; space, or where the body can move, 
effort," or bow the body can move; and relation- 



of the child and his nked for sel^-actualization. ^hips, or with what relationships the body can 
Implications from knov^ledge about how children^ j^^^^ ggg figure 2. 

learn and develop seeiil to be iniplemented ha/- Hanson' ' perceives movement as having four 

hazardly, with little o a o . . , * koo.o 



careful 'and workable understanding of the 
child 'is needed; an undlerstanding that will give 
more rational >4,irecUon to implementation. 

Movement— The Contenit of Physical Education 

Inherent in the difficulty of applying our 
knowledge of how chiMren learn and 4evelop 
is the question of whai they are learning. In 
this case the subject matter is movement. Physi- 
cal educators use the idek tjiat movement is the 
content of their program^ for children, but there 
is nevertheless uncertainty about its very na- 
ture The term uncertainly is not being used to 
suggest criticism, but rather to identify a stage 



no rationale. A mo^e ^^.^^ divisions : elements of movement, basic 

movement, fundamental skills, and specialized 



8. Marianne FrostiK and Phylli^ ^^ffei'^^'ptllel 
Education: Theory and Practice (Ohicago. l"\)Uet 
Educational Corporation. 19 lO), pp. 6^-66. 

9. Ibid, pp. 34-^39, 75-78. „ ^_ 

}?• Sa-|unley.T/S' 'E^^ation-A- Move 
"J Ortnfahon'^l'Toronto: McGraw-Hill Company 
of Canada Limited, 1%9), p. 39. . 
12 Rudolf Laban, Mastery of Movement, 6a ea., 
rev. Lisa Ullmann.( London: Macdonald and Evans, ^ 

1^^ Model D 114, developed by Margie R. Hanson, 
ieSarv Education Consultant. The •American 
A=«nr;aHon for Health. Physical Education, and 
klcie^S. mi 16?h StreetU.W. Wash.ngton, 
D. C. 20036. (Permission granted,. June, 
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Figure 1: The Frostig and Maslow Model 
Factors in Human Movement and 
Physical Education Prograins 

Attributes of Moverrient 

Coordination 

Across body axis of different muscle groppg simuK 
tan^Dqusly ' 

Rhythm " 

Jerky vs. smooth movements 
Synchrony prerequisite 

Speck 

Continuous movement.in space 
Running 

Agility ^ > 
Initiation of movement 
Change of direction 

Flexibility 

Maximum extension in trunk and limbs 
Rotation of joints 

strength 

General^ speciiic mu%cle groups 
Endurcmioe ^ 

Sustained movefnent over time 
Balance 

Static 

Dynamic » 
Object . 

Creative Movement 

Space 

Directions, floor patterns ^ 
Time 

Changes, in speed 
Flow 

Bound movements, free f\pwing movemenfjs 
Weight 

Heavy, forceful movement, light, gentle movement 
Gravity 

Part or parts of the body that njay serve ^s a base 
of support • 

Shape ^ " ^ 
Position of body 

Level ^ , * 

Low, normal and lligh 
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, skills and activities^ Elements of movemenf in 
elude space, time, force and flow. The compon- 
ents of basic movement are not specifically de- 
fined by the model unless the elements of move- 
ment are perceived in this role.^* Locomotor, 
non-locomotor an^- manipulative skills together 
make up fundamental skills, with team $ports, 
danee, daily lif$ activities/ gymnastics, aqjuatics 
and individual sports representing the activities. 
Specialized skil|s, as the term is used in this 
analysis, are thbse skills necessary to perform 
the above-mentioned activities efficiently. Effici- 
ent movement is in Hanson's view the major 
ildm of physical education. See figure 3. 

The content. How movement is analyzed, as 
o represented by the three models, directly indi- 
cates the content of the physical education pro- 
gram. In other .words, Frostig and Maslow's 
attributes of movement and creative movement, 
Sanson's elements of movement, basic move- 
.m6nt, fundamental skills and specialized skills 
and activifies, and Stanley's components of move- 
ment become the basis for selecting the material 
to be included in the physical education program 
represented by the models. For example, Frpstig 
and Maslow might design a lesson around several 
attributes of movement such as: agility, coordi- 
nation and balance; The actual experiences might 
include rope jumping, crossing a room in differ- 
ent movement patterns, or throwing' a bean 
bag;^' Stanley migjit develop a lesson or a series 
of lessons abound the body awarness or effort 
component^ The actual " lesson, then, ' might 
focus specifically on 'bodily actions with emphasis 
on using ydiff erent body parts or ^ coptrasting 
sudden movement with sustained^iyfovement,^'' 
Lessons implied by Hanson's model might stress 
experiences focused on space, time, force and 
flov^ well. as specific locomotor, norf-locomotor 
and manipulative skills.'' * ^ 

Means jor program development. The se- 
lection and development of content over a period 
of time becomes, ultimately, one's program of 



14. Margie R. Hanson, "Elementary School Phys* 
ical Education Today,*"* \TC\Pvomising Practices in 
Elementary School Physical Education (Washing- 
ton, D. C: The American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 1969), p. 3. 
.15. Frostig and Maslow, Movement Education^ p. 
170. 

16. Stanley, Physical Education, pp. 226-227. 
X7^.Uanson, ''Elementary School." 
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■ Figure 2: The Stanley Model • 
Overview — Components of Movement 
and Their Important Subdivisions 



Body Awareness 
1. Basic functions: bend or- curl, stretch, twist 

A. Recognition (i) Of the part used 

(ii) Of the part stressed 

B. Body parts can bend, curl or stretch, twist 

C. Body parts can lead an action » 

D. Body parts can m^iet and part 

E. Body parts can be used symmetrically or Asym- 
metrically 

3. Weigbtbearing /C 

A. sA>poJ»t — parts taking the weigixt 

B. Trmsference of weight^* ' ^ 
^. Balance ^\ 

4. Body actions v 

A. Identification (i) Locomotion -.^^s 

(ii) Elevations 

(iii) Turns 

B. Gestures 

C. Holding or carrying actions which establish' 
• stillness * 

5. Body shapesn)in, wall, ball, screw 

6. Symmetrical and asymmetrical uses of the body 



Effant 



kffort qualities of movement 

A. Weight: firm (strong), toe touch (light), 
heavy 

B. Time: sudden (fast) sustained (slow) 

C. Space: direct (straight), flexible (wavy) 

D. Flow: bound ("stoppable'O , free (ongoing) 



2. Emphasizing one element 

3. Emphasizing two elenjents s'imultaneously 

4. Basic effort actions 

Space Awareness ^ 
1. Recognition of and adaptation to space: General' 
. and /i)ersonal 

A. Rey^ognit^on * . ^ 

B. Adaptation to general space 

2i Orientation to personal space ^ 
A. The three-dimensional cross 
' ^Diagonals - • 

C. Planes < 

3. Levels : lowj medium, high 

4. Pathways in space: floor patter.ns: air patterns 
5/ Extensions in space: large, small, near, far 

' Relationships 

1. With objects: ^ ' 

A. The manipulative relationship 

B. The non-manipulative relationship 

(i) An obstacle 

(ii) An extension ^ ^ . 
(ii^ A target 

2. With^|»ple: 

A. Alone - , 

B. Alone in a mass 

C. Partners: cooperative, competitive 

D. Groups ' 

E. Intergroup relationships 



physical education. This suggests both methods 
of instruction,' which reflects one's beliefs about 
the educational process, and progression of ex- 
periences, which reflect a simple to complex 
scheme of organization. , 

' Generally speaking, none of the ijiodels are 
explicit about how content might be developed. 
Frostig and Maslow imply utilizing methods of 
instruction when they divide their program into 
tWd^iispects: attributes of movement and creative 
moiO'ement In the former, they suggest that the 
teacfier be more direct with the children since 
the goals are primarily related to the develop- 
ment of specific movement skills, and with the 
latter, that the teacher be less direct since' the 
goals .are primarily related to developing self- 
">awareness.»*^ The approach used with creative 
/ • . ; 

18. FrostiK and Maslow,'pp. 71, 170. i 

it- • ' ' ■ 



movement is consistent' with Frostig and Mas- 
few's belief .Jthat children should be helped to 
become self-reliant and self-directed.^" They sug- 
gest that, where possible, this less direct ap- 
proach be included in the attributes of move- 
ment phase of the program. 

Taking Stanley's model as simply a model, 
there is no indication of how the content might 
, be developB'd. However, if one accepts Stanley's 
model as an adaptati/on of l-aban*s scheme for 
analyzing movement, and accepts his theory 
about movement, major char.acteristics of the 
learning environment are -suggested. They can 
be inferred because Laban, in ^developing his 
theory of movement, valued certain educational 
aims and these aims, in turn, influence the im- 
plementation of his work. Hjs aims focus upon 



19. Ibid, p. 163. 
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Figure 3 9 The Hanson Model 

EFFICIENT MOVEMENT 
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' Comparison 



ot the FrostiK and Maslow, Stanley, and Hanson 



Ftostig and Maslow 
The Mature of Movement 
The attributes of movement: co- 
ordination, rhythm, speed, flex- 
ibility, strength, endurance and 
balance. . 
Creative movement: space, time, 
flow, weight, griivity, shape and 
levels. . ' 



^ The Content 
, The attributes of movement and 
/ creative movement serve as the 
basis for content selection. 



Program DevelopmerCt 
Instriicti07u %he attributes of 
the movement phase of the pro- 
* gram implies a more teacher- 
. directed approach; the creative 
-movement aspect of the program 
implies a less teacher-directed 
" approach. ^ 
' ^Progression. Progression is im- 
plied in that an understanding 
of children's capabilities and 
limitations is viewed as essential 
fo.r effective planning. 



the individual becoming more aware of himself 
as a total person through an increased under- 
stand ng of his own movement characteristics 
caoabrnties and limitations, and through this 
efself-awareness, achieving a better un- 
derstanding of others and the environment.-' 
to s>port of these goals the learning environ- 
men? encouraged children to make decisiogs 
St their work in ways that helped make 
each experience personally meaningful These 
' ideas Se not unique.to Laban: 'thke is much 
support for them in education today, where a 
S broader and deeper interpretation of the 
Tsic theme Sf self-awareness is currently de- 
veloping. 

20 Samuel Thornton, Laban^s Throty ^^^<>^*7'^"V• 
A Nc^T Fer^P^^^'^^ (Boston: Plays, Inc. 19/1), 
pp. 67--58. 



Stanley 

The Nature of Movement 
Components of movement: body 
awareness, st)ace a\yareness, ef- 
fprt and relationship. 



i 



TH^ Cont^t . • 

Jhe components ^^^movemeht 
and their subdivisions serve as 
the basis for->on£eivt selection. 



Program I^fvelopment 
Instruction. The learning en- 
vironment is designed to encour- 
age the child to make decisions 
about what he does and how 
he does it. * ; . 

Progression. Progression is im- 
plied in understanding and ap- 
plying Laban's theory and an- 
alysis of movement. • 



f Hanson ^ 

The Nature of Movement 
Elements of movejnent, basic 
movenient, fundamental -skills, 
specialized skills and activities.^ 



Element! 
movemei' 
and^specjialized 
ities ser 
tent selection. 



The Contents 

of movement, basic 
t. fundamental skill«r 



skills and iletiv 
re as the basis "for con 



■Pn gram Develdiiment 
Instruction: Nothing specific im"- 

, plied. - ' 

Progreisnofi. A simple to com- 
plex tjfpe of progression is 
implied! in the thffee majtfr 
divisions of: basic movement 
fundamental skills special- 
ized -skills and ac^ties. -Ele- 
ments of movement are-gpnsid- 
ered the means thS&uglv which 
efficient movement is attained. 



In r^ation.to Hanson's model, no specific 
ideas relative to -^thods of instruction c^ be 
interpreted directly. For msight into what o... 
m gM suggest as means for developing content 
her beliefs about education and the educational 
process would have to be knoVn. _ , 

Hanson's model is the only one that spe- 

cifically suggests developing ^^^^^^^i-^^f^^^^/^f 
a simple to complex type of pr<3gr^on_ Indi- 
cation of how Hanson perceives piiogjression ap- 
parently begins Vth the hierarchical arrange- 
ment of three of her four majof divisions: 
basic movement, fundamental skiUs^^d speciay 
ized skills and activities. By ordeniig he di: 
visions in this way she suggests a simple o com- 
plex type of progression. The f "^r^. 
ment are not being interpreted as a part of this 
' Volume XII, Number s ■ 115 
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progression but rather as a constant influence to 
the total progression. This interpretation is made 
becaiuse Hanson symbolizes these elements as 
roots of the tree, and, .as roots are the means 
' through >yhich a tree maintains life and^stability, 
the elements of movement are the means 
through which movement maintains its "life and 
stability," In other words, space, time, force and 
flow "aoce. always inherent An any of her divisions 
of moYepient,,and how these elements are used, 
determines the efficiency of the movement in 
question. The effective use of these elements of ' 
movem^Cnt, therefore, becomes the means 
througji which skillful movement is attained in 
»l)asic movement, fundamental §kills and special- 
ized skill's and activities.-^ 

Progression, ^per se, is not explicity identi- 
fied within either the Stanley or the Frostig and 
" Maslow modei Frostig' and Maslow^seem to 
imply it when they stress * the importance of. 
recognizing the capabilities and limitations of 
the children. Howeyer*; neither in thgir struc- 
tured, prescribed exercise aspects of the pro^ 
gramv nor in their creative movement aspect is 
. progression ma^e explicit. 

To. identify specifically anything related to 
progression as Stanley might reflect it, one has ' 
to return again to Laban and how he perceived| 
it. For example, Laban identified "Sixteen BasiT 
Movement Themes,"-- eight of which he felt 
;* * were more appropriate for young children. These 
eight themes directly related to his analysis 
of movement and focus on such awareness as: * 
the body" ^jid parts of the body, weight, time, 
^space, flow and the movement of others. While 
this is incomplete as far as explicitly dealing 
with progression, it serves as - a starting point 
for all teachers interested in working with chil- ^ 
dren and organizing their physical education 
experiences around the four components of 
movement as suggested in Stanley's program. 

It is apparent that all three models — each 
in its own way— analyze movement into major 
comp^bnents, identify content, and suggest, im- 
plicity or explicitly, m^ans for program develop- 
ment. The chart on page 115 summarizes the 
basic ideas of each model, ' v 



2MIanson, "Ekmentajry School." 
\ 22. Rudolf cLab'an.. il/orfem Educaiional Dance, 2a 
ed., rev. Lisa Ullman (London: Macdonald and 
Evans, 1963), pp, 29-49. 
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The Child and Movement 

Giving a child opportunity to increase his 
ability in movement, and to use this ability as 
one of many means for learning, is niore unc^er- 
standable when the idea of "the child" and the 
idea of . "movement" dre unified, so that a dy- 
namic concept replaces the two "Static ones. T6 
experience the dynamic quality of this concept 
the idea -of Learning to Uove^ — Moviifig to 
Learn must be revisited. Learning to move I'm- 
plies that /to learn to increase one's ability to 
inOye skillfully, expediences specifically designed 
for that purpose are essential Moving to learn 
implies that movement has jtneaning and there- 
fore is significant in its own right? 

Learning to move. Some distii;ict empl^ases 
are emerging in physioaJ education for young 
children, all of which ultimately should con- 
tribute to our skill in helping 'children become 
more efficient and effective in their ability to 
move. Presently,' ha^ever, these 'emphases are 
fragmented; they appear separate, but are ob- 
viously related. Common elements that might 
serve to unify our thinking,, still lie. hidden. Two 
assumptions seem to' be giving the greatest im- 
petus to the emerging directions in current 
programs: (1) that children's movement ability 
develops in a sequential, orderly progression of 
fundamental movement patterns and (2) that 
skill in movement is. acquired through carefully 
d^^igned learning" experience's. 

^Both assumptions seem plauisible, and on 
the surface offer little with which to disagree, 
but interpretations differ markedly. For ex- 
ample, some of the research that . examines 
sequential movement .development includes such 
diverse emphases as: 

1. Characteristics of motor development : 
dominance, opposition, and symmetry, dynamic 
balance, total body assembly, fhyth^iic 2-part 
locomotion, eye-hand efficiency, agility, and pos- 
tural adjustment,-*^ 

2. Motor skills/patterns; movement , pat- 
terns/tasks: throwiilg, striking, kicking, jump- 
ing, catching, ascending stairs, bouncing on a 
board, bouncing a ball and carrying.-^ 



23. Caroline B. Sinclair, Movement' and Movement 
Patterns of Early Childhood (Richmond: Division 
of Educational Statistics, State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1971) , p. 9.^ 

24. Halvei-son, "The YounpcXhild,'/ pp, 29-r33; ^m- 
clair, iUpvcweni Paif-c^Tis,. p. lO, 
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, 3 Sensori-riiotor aciiity: body image and 
space and direction awareness, balance, basic 
body movement, symmetrical activities, eye-hand 
Jnd eye-foot coordination.Jarge and small muscle 
Sictivities, form perception, and rhythm.-- 
y With directions so different it is ^jot sur- , 
oi-isina that programs, are taking on so many 
SSent emphafos. At this point it is impor ant 
to^interject another point made more evident by 
stiidying the aforementioned examples A ^ great 
tet is being made by those who feel that 
"perceptual motor abilities" are bemg neglected 
andUhat these abilities are important aspects^of 
the -child's -total development. As-to their de- 
velopmental sequence or their relation to other 
IspeS of a child's movement development, in 
. pSSar such skill..'patterns as walkmg, run- 
ning \jumping. throwing, catching, etc., this IS 
: • smi aVestion. At the expense of oversimplify- 
tag a £gWy complex and vital issue it can be 

^-"^l Wstorically-that it was not until the 
late 1950's that theories concerning the relation- 
shJ. fetween prescribed motor activities and 
Se improvement of perceptual functions began 
4o be^ommunicated-and that this infest came 

about thrWgh P«oP^^^-°?""\3 d,maS 
who were, mentally retarded, b'^H ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
or perceptually handicapped-and thkt the nrsi 
programs were therapeutic rather 1 than pre- 

■ 2 ■ Currently-that programs havel continued 
to grow at a rapid pace in public schobls ^sjf 
as in' private institutions and clinicsl with tile 
emphases not always clearly diifere re lated be^ 
tweeh therapeutic and P'^eventive-ank hat he 
question of how\to inqlude this vitalJin.--ion 
ofl child's total development in a Phjsical edu- 
catln program, i^^^siiould be included at, all, 
.is still unresolved.-f 'J 

Studies of theUVefoent development of 
chUdren often have UpUcations for cdrr^u^u^^^ 
• ranging from mere statements that th^ findings 



9'i William T. Braley. "The Dayton Se: 

Z H%? M. Snn^h, "PersVectives 'l970," 
tions and Pjaetices. pp. 2^^- \ 
2T. Ibid.^ 1 ' 
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should be used in developing curricula for young 
chUdren to actually prescribing a curriculum 
step by step. The latter is often done withou 
regard for the fact that children in different 
situations have different needs. While the im- 
plications from research usually relate to spe- 
cific movement tasks) some relate to how chil- 
dren might actually learn to perform the move- 
ment tasks in question. This emphasis is the 
result of carefully analyzing the process the 
child goes through in finally achieving the move- 
ment task under study. Process here refers to 
investigation of the environmental situation, m- 
cluding such aspects as what the investigator 
actually said and did in relation to what the 
child said and did. during the testing situsjion^ 
This added dimension is enlarging the studV 
the movement development of children to 
elude- (1) the "characteristics of movement be- 
havior, (2) the way in which these characteris- 
tics change as a^result of maturation and experi- 
ence and (3) how these characteristics change 
under different environmental' conditions.-" - 

This additional emphasis focuses specifically 
on the' difficult and elusive question, how do 
children acquire movement skill and skill in 
movement? Movement- sKill refers here to a 
specific task, e.g., running, jumping, rolling a 
ball; skill in movement refers to the quality of 
a child's movement performance, e.g., the #peed 
of his running, the distance of his jump, the 
accuracy of the rolled ball. 

The acquisition of movement skill and skill 
in movemefit is receiving much more attention 
than previously, and "method" is close to be- 
coming an over-emotional issue in physical edu- 
cation programs. We are in a bind: on the one 
hand we have many innovative ideas, with the 
process of learning deeply imbedded in them, 
■and on the other hai/ we have confusing evi- 
-dence about how ni^^nt skill and skill, in 
.movement are acquired. V^fe^ aware of learn- 
ing J^onstructs, such as associalbn-tbeory. cogni- 
tive theory, and cybernetic theory,- J)ut this 
awareness remains mainly underground: knowl- 
edge of learning theory exists, but is neither con- 
sistently or rationally applied. 



9S3r Halvttrson, "The Younf? Child/' p. 18. 
1972), pp. 23^37. 
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Moving to.lmrn: There can bo litUe doubt 
that movement is of vital significance to a child. 
To use Wlutehurst's " words;. 

To the young child, movement means 
life. . . ^Movement is, for the youn'g child, 
an important UqIov in self-discovery. ... 
Movement means discovery of the environ- 
ment ... an environment that is social as 
well as physical. ... It means freedom . . . 
safety ... communication . . . sheer enjoy- 
Ufient and sensuous pleasure. . . * Movement 
' means acceptance. 

Because of this, the notion that movement 
is a means to other ends should become much 
more signfficant to all those working with young 
children. A child can and does letirn through 
movement. ' 

But at this point we nee,d to exhibit great 
care iir v/hat we claMTctiildren learn through* 
movement. Actually/ we do not know, per se, 
but we are assumjiig various outcomes such as 
social and emotioKfel^djustment, increased cogni- 
tive abilities agy self-awareness. This is not to 
say that movement .cannot help children learn 
in other areas of development, but rather that 
we have no cJncrete knowledge as to the degree 
of relatioRsmp between different areas of learn- 
ing and^a child's movement ability. Reacting to 
this idea, Smith-^ offers this thought on the re- 
lationship between reading^nd motor behavior: 

I have a hunch that there is not a'direct 
relationship here. I think probably our 
(physical educators* ) contribution is that we 
can help a youngster to move better in his 
environment, to mjinage his body, to* make it 
do what he wants to to do in terms^of things 
he's interested in dmng. Then he begins to 
develop more positive salf esteem, he begins 
to feel capable in the thing that is most im- 
portant to him. • 

In addition to the assumer relationship be- 
tween movement and other areas of - learning. 

■ ; * , ' .'• >^ 

• 4 

30. Keturah E. Whitehurst. "The Younfr Child . . . 
What Movement Means to Him," in The Sinyiificance 
of the Yoiniff ChiUi*s Motor. Development (Washinj?- 
ton, D. C: National Association for -the Education 
of YounpT- Children. U»71). pp. o^-^oo. 

31. Hope M. Smith. "Spiralinjf . . . Perceptual- 
Motor Development/' in 40th Annual Report. West- 
ern Society for Physical Education of College 
Women; 1971), p, 4G. . . 
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some educators and physical educators believe 
that if a child uses nwvement as a means for 
learnings other than those directly associated 
with skill in movement, that the latter will oc- 
<?iir automatically. This belief is also he^d in re- 
verse. When educators and physical educators 
stress the aspect of learning hov; to move pre- 
dominantly or eKclusiyely, they seem to assume 
that concomitant learnings are natural outcoriies. 
Both points of view, although they have no spe- 
cific support, are realities, and they influence 
current programs. , 

Discussion - . " - 

A child's physical education is his education 
in and through movement. This implies rational- 
ly planned learning experiences which support 
the dynamic quality of the concept Learning to 
Move^-Moving to I^earn., Insight into the es- 
sence of this concept is now emerging and with 
it exciting ideas for the future of education and 
physical education. What v/ill characterize the 
future willl)e determined by how the questions 
of today are answered tomorrow. The few ques- 
tions that follov/ are design(?d to make us begin 
to face the future and the challenge of the 
unknown, 

i — Why do inconsistencies between beliefs 
aoout the process of .education and actual imple- 
mentation of the physical' education program 
happen frequently? ^ 

—To what extent in physical education .pro- 
grams can the empliasis on learning to niove 
and moving to learn fluctuate, and still main- 
tain the ^rue essence of e;ach? 

— Does a commitment to the goal of self- 
actualization force a reexamination oi the pur- 
poses of physical education and the means 
through which they might be. attained? 

— Upon what rationale should 'decisions be 
based regarding the type and amount of struc- 
ture necessary for effective learning to take 
plare in physical education programs? 

—Are end-products always predetermined? 
If not, what implication does this have for the 
type of learning experiences that are designed 
and the way they are organized? . . 

— Can an end-product, either known or un- 
known, be attained ^through different means? 

— What is the relationship between the goal 
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of cMHM movement and i^. seal o£ maKiM«m have stiU to ^^^^^^^^^ % 

perceptual motor development? • £-eSLn«g ^^^^^ as. a total concept, is 

At the Crossroads . the essence o£ the physical education experience 

• Much is being done to help children become for young children/S-o give children e^Penences 

more Slfu^^^^^^^^^ they move and to. give that symboline this unity is the challenge, ^^e 

cMdren another means for le'arning. Many ideas are at the crossroads. 

13f , 
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APPENDIX 



Clair Sciiiaais, "Dance as Part of The 
Pre-School and the Elementary School 
Cirricululii, " Preliminary .Draft. Copies 
Available: Lincoln Hospital Mental 
Health Services> 33 Southern Boulevard, 
Bronx, New York 104S4. 




'dance as fart of tug pre-school and the 
^ , eebicntary school curriguluii 



Claire Schmais 



This article by Claix-e Schnais presents an importcint nev; 
cpproacli for the ediication of disadvantaged pre-school _ 
and^elernentary schddl children.'' I believe that the use 
of dance can^be a makor avenue to these youngGters both 
because of their intfcx-ests and style; The article is 
particularly valuable because it provides specific 
suggestions on, hbv? to use dance to teach mathea:atical 
and linguistic concepts. . 

• / ' Frarilc Riessman, Ph.D. * 

Associate Professor ^ 
•Department of Psychiatry 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine 



> 



Additional copies may bb obtained by va-iting: Frank Rie^^nian, 
Lincoln Jlospitrl Mental Health Services, 333 Southern Boulevard 
Bronx^ New York 10454. 



V?»y A PJIYTHMIC ART (mtSIG^jV mh?. ^) j^nOPtRAM 
AS PART '/O? AN EII^MENTARY SCHQol CURRICULUM. 



The teaching of music and dance have klvays been -part of the 
elementary school, curriculurnj but their t\se ks' a tool for con^muni cation 
and oduQation has not lbeon exploited in the ;rire-school or eleinahtary 
schools in Lov? Income Gheliro Goxmunities, v?heWe it could play a vital ' 
role. However, Music and Dan'co have been used to great advantage in ^ 
the education of the deaf 5 the blinds brain iiijurcd, irrontally retarded, 
€mot;lonally disturbed an^i at prix^^ate schools e^nd dance studios. 

Before a child can be taught he must be| reached. Through the 
use of music and movement (non-verbal coriuOiunication) a child can be 
reached and accepted at \viiatevor level of devciopmont he ijs (.physicaUy, 
mentally or emotionally). Movement and Rhythm are natural to children, 
t^hen 
leap 

unpleasant tie may ^vjluiv, i/uau uaujn^, wa.ui*wAvv.>, ^^v-. — ^v, . 
^ust spin and spin and spin for the sheer physic^;! exJiilaration of ^ 
moving. Many children's ^street games, skip ropei chants, handclapping 
routines, etc., are rhytlikic and musiceJ by natui-e. By "moving, singing 
and dancing with these children, using their, material, v;e can accom- 
pli.sh a variety of things which will make the child better equipped ^ 
intellectually and attitudinally in the school situation. 

We must net minimise the fact that the child uses his body as 
an expressive inatriunent which is usually stifled land constricted by 
our educational system. (H) In a dance period the child's creativity 
•and imagination are stimulated. These traits a:ire soley needed to 
cope in today's ,world.* ; - ^ i * ^ 

" ' * -'i * ' ' ' 

What special implicatfions" do these have for Ithe chjlld froiv an 

urban ghetto slum? \ • ' ^ 1 



I am using the words, dando body movement, and jidin-verbal communication 
interchangeably. Dnnce in this sense does not/'imply the use of'a specifi( 
form, , e.g. folk, ballet, tjap, but m.eans movement in its broadest sense. ' 
The orientation is not to teach dance technique bilit better, ability to 
dance should be an evident by-product of this process. 
2 • • ■ ' ^ ' ■ . ■ 

In our middle class culture w^^^give up tlie u^is of gestures as -v^e in- 
crease verbalization. Rarely arc our body action si and words integrated. 
I would not- venture to say what implications this pas for our psyhic * 
development. 1 



Much attention and recent research has been focused in on the 
specific disudvantagGS that, a child from a Low Income Urban Ghetto 
faces upon entc^cirig school. Some of these aro: 

■ : ^ ' .\ ■ ' 

restricted environiuent j . . 

little exploration of "the outside worlds * ' ■ , 

8carcil-y of toysj /objects j, n 

litac adult hell) ^nd guidance (not .r6ac| to) 

limited verbal sl;ills » ' % 1 • ' 

perceptual deficiencies ^ 

failure oricntatibn ^ . ' 

poor self image 

short attention span, etc. 4^ 

The result of this -^SSiion has been to focus on these children 
as being "culturally deorived" or "disadvantaged" md to suggest major 
investir.snts in cultural^nriclraent prbgrajca^ particularly on the pre- 
school level. . / 

^ Other authorities (3^)have pictured low-income children as being not 
60 much culturally deficient as they are culturally different dnd ^explain, 
much of the excessive school failure on 'their inability to cope with an . 
overriding middle' class orientation, in the school system. The domin.ance 
of this orientation adversely afferts the abi].ily of j^he slum child to 
compete and achievp any real measure of success while simultaneously de- 
valuating the attributes, (some quite unique) which result from the difter- 
ences in cultural 'backgrouad . j 

In order to aid and 'support these' children in becoming intellectuany 
and attitudinally prepared for the learning process it is essential t^- - , ^ 
develop educational ' programs which afford auccessf ul and ego-satisfymg 
experiences and build upon their unique cultu?.-al _ atUributes m suchp way 
that these bdcoma strengths rather than liabilities. ' ^ 

What are 4e attributes (?0 (strengths) of the u^^^^^ 
For this -child there is no dichotoiry bet;;een fus culUuel life anq nis aai-iy 
C^eriences. Participation in dance, music, -jphy^ical expression, creative 



K Frank Riessman, . The Cuituraili^opriA?£d' Child. Pat;Sexton, 

?^LS'".l.TnnnL^'seralso F.raS RicS.an, "Stance of Difference 



'nr-Ro^e mySrS ^^'"SS^'h^n^^^ in develop- 
ing llff^SjrscLion^t role playife and attributes of the po^ 

\ny disdsion of the attributes pt^sscssed W chiMron °^ ^J^^^VJ^J^^ Pf?^. 
1st avoid overly roT.antizing those, and. es'riecjaliy be '^.^^^^^"^^^^^-^ 
fiddlo class biases arc^ not opcktive. It |.st be i^jf ^j^^f^^i^^^ 
generalizations about this grouj are only a|j valid as aie gon.ializati.ons 

about >like groups. , i, 'i • . crf^ 
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gamosj etc., Is not as a pas'^iv^ observer, but instead as an actor. Vox 
example, gospel n-usic is listendd to not as. a form of liturgical music 
but is part and parcel of Toligiputj oxparicnce- (Slgnificantl}' many of 
the freedom songc used by the Civil Rights movement are religious songsj 
they have always been both!) Sidewalk gari;es and songs havQ^ been recorded 
and sold as folk art. If they are indeed examples of cultural exprcfesion 
imagine how n;uch mc^e relevant they are to ' the children who invent and 
partake in these games and truly hcive a creative exj;^ez'ience. Inste.ad>^ 
of being car-pooled to music and dance classes tjiey develop gcimes, songs 
and play using their icnediate environmcntj the sitlev?alk cx'acks, tin cans, 
gutted streets and the house stoops • "^The churclies of the ux-ban Negro 
(Puerto Rican as v;oll) are filled with fervent singing, body n>ov,eineat, 
hand clapping, rhythmic preaching, tambouriness, uniforms, marching, etc.. . 

Unfortunately as minorities accdrjnodate to the broader (middle 
class society) they give up their special ethnic- cultures developed during 
-their period of exclusion. It is the poor then v;ho become niore and more 
the sole possessors of this traditional ethnic culture. 

A good many of the palirems of behavior result from traditional 
wojck and success roles that have been part of the group tradition. For 
the Negro, because of slavery and then discrimination and exclusion, 
these have bgen predominantly physical rather than intellectual. This 
continues to be tho case for the Negro poor. This has meant an accent 
on the physicial and motor skills and a concern with action. Sucli em-- 
phases get translated into more generalised forms of behavior including 
4fhild rearing, adult-child interaction,^ recreation, etc. The children 
tend to have greater freedom of movement than their middle class counter-* 
parts. Their verbalisation is richer (slang, hip, word games) and generally 
accompanied ;sdth movement, facial expressions and gestures. There is 
significantly more role-playing^among -these children.. ^ 

Traditional family patterns of these children, 'such as -the extended i 
matfiarcal fOiTdly, are still quijpe ^ntact in the urban slum, Despite its • i 
areas of malfunction it has nevertheless meant thjit these children are more j 
selfi*eliant, develop higher let>els of peer^reiationships, achieve more , 
self -education, have greater sibling interaction and make greater use of i 
available resources. 

^The attributes of the urban slum child develop not merely from 
being poor, or from not being middle class, but from specific life 
experiences, from coping with an essentially negat^-ve en^9jLronment from 
a particular Vantage point. As such the resultant ^ittriU^^t^s^scyles, - 
and skills are often quite uneven. As seen from- a middle class view- 
point many of these arc negative, pathological and resistent to- accul- 
turatiqn. From the lower class view, hovrever, many of tliese same 
attributes are quite jrelcvant as coping skills necessary- to ward off 
defeat and frustration and to insure a- m.Gfasure of success and enj03'rrent. 
In many cases both viewpoints are to some degree correct with tlie 
unfortunate consequence being that the merit attaclicd to any particular • 
pne is leased by who' d6es tlie evaluation. The essential point is tliat 
the significant institutions — and the schools are obviously among 
the most important — have a pronounced middle class orientation which ^ 
often leads to perceiving these atlxibutes as negative and obstruction- 



istic, Thoy have never or certainly not with the same vigor focused on 
the positive attributes and potential strcn^tlis as means for socializa- 
tion and educatjion. And they haive hardly ever seen the ciature from which 
these traits arfc derived avS being very relevant and therefore, to be 
supported • 1 

Music and! Dance offer great potential" in recognizing these attri- 
butes as positives and then utilizing theni as a px-cparation for learning:, . 
Music and Dance c^re^quite^ consistent with the esscsential style of these 
childrenj it is by and large non-verbal, expressive and motoric. Many , 
of the$e attributes are evident in the school situation but are almost 
always ignored > punished or constricted. For example, in a curriculum 
guide for speaking one of the. goals listed is the elimination of gestur- 
ing while talking. ■ ^ 

By effectively using Dance and Music programs this negative focus, • 
can be reversed so that the traits of these childilen can be used positive- 
ly and seen as strengths necessary for creative expression. One can easily 
draw examples from the children's o\m culture in providing the conte-xts for 
dance and musicL^rograms . Rathpr than experience lihe usual alienation which 
results from superiri^osing a diffe*rent culture as the only rr.odel, the use 
of their o\m cultural* context i.iakes it possible fori the child to experience 
cultural 'iiffinity. / 

What the effects on learning v?ould be in a situation where ^:e. 
orientation is one which defines these attributes, styles and skil^ as 
positives , and continually selects materials from ^tho [children's own cul- 
ture, thereby defining it as being wprthv;Mle.and important, can only be 
guessed. Through the dance thesefeihildren can exp^rilence success without 
inhibiting or blocking their basic modes of behavior, can. begin. to see 

beaut3'k in their own experience and cultnire and in^turA, in themselves. 

^ ■ \ * ,1 . ' 

One ^^7onders what the effect t)n motivation, conclentration, sociali- 
zation, etc., would be for the child |)revicu3ly perceiWd as alienated and 
disadvantaged; but who is now seen and sees himself as | important, relevant 
anxl coming from a home, a street, a race and a cultux*o lof which he can be" 
proud. ^ \ 

: 1 

The creative use of Dance and Music in the school situation can 
significantly a3^ter the learning potential of these children by ' 

1) defining as positive and reinforcing the attributes, styles, 
and skills that are especially true of urban . sluin children; 

2) constantly using and citing as relevant^ cpntexts pxpoi'iences 
and situations drawn from their cultural milicU in order to^ 
reduce alienation and make more meaningful and successful tl^eir 

. o\^ experience; and 
S) by building on these successes > and N;^inforcemcnts and by using 
the creative experiences of Dance and Music enhcince learning and 
Use tliese situations as part of the learning process. 

It is to be. borne in mind that this three-fold approach is to be 
Used in the following discussion of program goals 

137 ' . 



Verbalization. 

In* ci dancG period it is easier to elicit verbnlization/-'-^ than 
in many other school situations. The voice has always been used as a ' 
natural accoiiipaniement to music and dance. , According to the Institute^ 
for Development Studies," N.Y. Medical College, verbal enrichment teclmi- 
ques which take advantage of the free flow bi language in more unstructured 
situations may help him (fbe' child) meet his language and scholastic poten- 
tial.. Rather than inhibiting the child's natural modes of expression during 
the transitional period of entering school, we Utilize the natural impulse 
, of Rising words and action. , 

According to authoritiesj children from Low-Incoms Ghetto areas , ^ 
experience specific differences and difficulties in the language area, • 
namely: * . ^ . 

poor use of verbs . ^ ' • t 

understand more than they s;^eal';- . ' 

surprising ability for fantasy 
. express themseJ.ves in a spontaneous unstructured setting 
. J 

l^ere could a young child better learn. about verbs (hopping, jump- 
ing, slcipping, etc.) than in a dance set up. -A dance' session would provide 
a low pressure situation where a child would use this ability for fantasy ~ 
and i^erbalize in spontaneous unstructured setting; 



Irving Tay'Jb^f the'lnstitute Sot Developmental Studies feels that 
deprj,ved individuals are "not as restricted by verbal forms of communication 
but tend to permit language to interact 'more with non-verbal means of com- 
munication. " • ^ 

. Role playing can easily be an important 'part of the dance session. 
Children verbalise better in response to action rather than words. It s 
easier to ask a question of Red Riding Hood's wolf ~ tlian of the teacher 
or to talk to a teacher, who is role playing a sulky child. / 

The role playing technique (actihg out roles, reversing roles) per- 
mits the participant to be flexible and seek out alternate solutions in a 
problem solving situation without excessive ego involvement. . The gatcie- 
•lik§ quality of role playing is'jJi^t of the low-income stj'le. • Role play- 



ing can become a direct route to ^balization. It is' easier for a slum 
child to talk about a situation aftei* he has acted it-. If you should, 
for example-,, ask a child what he thinks of his teacher you would probably 
.get a monosyliabic reply — but if he acted out how he conceived the 
teacher in a particular situation (efg'. reprimanding a latecomer) tho 
verbaliiiation that would follow might be very surprising. ^ 



This is a techni-que that hlis been used for years in Cental hospitals 
vith non-verbal regressed patients. 
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Self Image (Body Inlage). - 

The medium used in dance is the bojSy itself and part of its ' 
therapeutic process lies in increasing the individual's awareness of 
his body and his ability to use it as a means of expression and com- 
munication •(!) i\s the child develops and learns to moVe adequately to 
a basic ^rhythm he becomes more confident of himself and his use of self. 

^ In a dancQ period the children use their bodies in a variety of 
• ways with familiar and unfeuniliar musical 'themes. Thoy i^ecorr.e aware of- 
using their bodies totally literally, "standing tan," They can be - 
giants. and overcome all sorts of difficulties or ba the brightest star 
in the sky.. There is very little that a child caii do in a dance session 
that cannot be put to music and utilized creatively. Hov? exciting ^it can 
be for-a child's nonsense words to bs put to music and dnnced to his owi 

■ particular rhythm. Or when the child says "ny nar.'.s i^ Sue Johnson" this . * 
can becoma — J <^ o , v ' F" V and we can daice it and sing 
it in the child »s own style. (2) <^ - 

Self Image. \ r ^ ^ " v 

They can dance play at being mirrors and dance one anot^i^^s 
patterns. ^ 

Ihey can begin to know themselves literally from head* to toe rw 
and experience their entire emotional range in an accepting atmosphere. 

Theiy self image i.s enhanced by the high success potential inherent 
in the activity. Children in school frequently do not try because of fear 
of failure. In order to achieve a child .mu^ be vulnerable. MusS,c ,and . 
Dance can f^rovide activities where success Is built into the program. The 
spill over effect may be his willingness to tj.y new, things in other area^ — 
to risl; fc'iilure £uid thereby venture success. • 



"Effect of Dance Therapy^ or Con cexit of Body Image. Helen J, Christru|^ 
psychiatric Quarterly^ * , * \ 

Much^Qf my thinlcing in .this area is a resolt of my experience at 
. St. Elizabeth's Hospital worlcxng ' wif ll and speaking with and listen- • 
ing to Marian Chace who is liead of^their dance therapy 'dcj^artm^nt. 
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Kinesthetic Perception and Muscular Coordin^ < 

Perception (1) occurs through all our senses but the kinesthetic- 
sense is probably the one least used in the s^iool situation. Proper 
muscular coordination of the large and srnall muscle groups is necessary 
for the physical development and the skills required for the learning 
process (e.g. handv7riting require? a certain flow of movement , holding 
a pencil requires fine muscle coordination), " ^ 

There is today an abundant amount of research to substantiate the 
fact that the ability of the eyes to focus prppiirly is based on the child 
having gone- through' vairlous* stages of motor development and kinesthetic 
perception., (2) ^ 

^ — ^ ^ ■ . 

I ^ Since the chief mode of perception is through vision we should 
jguarantee that childrerij^ho may have somewhat impaired or arrested motor 
development .due to environmental deprivation, injuries or emotional pressure, 
are afforded the opportunitjj' to develop the optimum muscular coordination 
and kinesthetic perception (muscle sense). ^'^^ 



In the dance peHod we can structure situations using rele\%nt music 
and materials that wou]?d permit the development of gross motor patterns 
(balancing, creeping, crawling, cliS[ibing, opening and closing, etc.), and 
fine motorfcoordination (using body parts in isolation v;ith various types , 
of coordination). With appropriate music and meaningful im.ageiy these 
activities not only develop\definite skills but can be enjoyable and suc- 
cessful, too. \ * ■ ^ 



(a perception is what occurs v;hen a se^ory stimulus is combined with • 
a relevant past experience to give it meaning) It is a learned, function 
and can be taught and trained'. D. Russel, Children's Thinking. 
2 . \ ■ . 

The coordination and integration of -Qie two eyes as a team is dependent 
on how coordinated and integrated the 2 halves of the body are v;ith 
each other.' Dr.. Elliot Forrest, Perceptual Training Hands (for train- 
ing mentally retarded). 
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Socialization. ' .. . 

In tlie Dance Situation the children move together to music. ^ T^^ 
become a group bound together' by thsir iiiovomGnts^ done to a basic rhythm — ' 
a social rhythra. Children respond to rhythi"%om infancy the rocking 
of the cradle, soothing rhythm- of the lullaby, etcl Throbghoivt hi story- 
and in all parts of the world music, and rhythm have hean used to overcome; - 
fear, to incite for war and td-join peoples together. , ; 

. In the fiance milieu children can learn to accept on^.^othGr and- 
- the teacher too moving togetheV. As the dance situatife evolves they ^ 
' learn how to v/orlc in small glroups with and without teachejr^u^port. - They 
also learn to be attentive — while one part of the group ^ov'es r- they 
observe* ' ^ . " 

BehaVior problexas can more easily be dealt\v7ith in^tlie dance , - 

situation, A child can act out'his feelings in the daiice group without \ 
:'f^^ <>f disapproval* . The isolation a child may feel upon entering a strange- 
nfew situation where he cannot anticipate tlie expectations^. iifey be countefrr 
acted by a group lawing and experiencing this new enviroiment together* r 

Language Axt Slcills 

A. Sound differences and similarities* - ' 

saioving to different music, (tempo, Jtcme, dynamics, and rhythm) 
Consonant and Vov7el sounds.. .a . 

f ■ . ■ , ' ■ 'J- ■ ■ ■ 

^ch ch - dancing a train * . , - ■ ^ 

sss - of a "wiggling - snalce , 

huh of a working song like "Talce this hammer." ' \ 

Z22 . . - as a bee / < ^ 

Rhythm band for auditory discriiranatib^n %>pvirig^and' sounding to 

music reenforces thcauditoxy with the IdLnetic perception)^* 

»} • ' ' ■. . • " ■ -...*• 

Use of children's expressions and sentences as a^sourcfe material 
for dancGi. Cjiildren can become conscious of the rhythm of language by 
dancing to a simple sentence ~ speech has -rhythmic and dynamic com- 
ponents., V ^ 

Syllabication. ^ * 

Dancing multisyllabic words or children's names to a child's oi'jn 
particular dCTcir.ic. ' , * 

B- Word and Number Recognition. . • . ' 

"'■ . ,s . * y ■ ■ . 

Gross differences in shrpes and :designs, dancing ci^^cles, lines, 
zigzags, etc. We can Idance. numbers and become Icinesthetically aware of : 
the roundnGSG of a zero,— or feel the stops through moving ai^d music , ^ 
in, the pati.ers of a number 4. Children can make their .own' designs on , 
paper and translate them into movement* 

-Ui 




C. Thinking patters can become more ordered by remerflbering movenvent 
• sequences and :by being able, to ^ove from^ verbal directions. . , 

D. Developing Abstract thinking. ^ ^ 

They can- dande smoothness or roundness. In this case the idea 
fosters the movement," y ! 

' • ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ , ' ■ ■ , , o • 

i ■ ^ ■ : . ■ 

'v * • ' , ' V . ' 

' The reverse can also occur sv;here mov€m3nt can .stimulate the imag- 
ination and give birth to a new zdea or concept. ^ 

E# Phrasing and Sentence Structure. • 

Thijs is easily discernible in music. Children can easily tell when 
a muscial phrase is finished' or not (e.g. ending on a dominant 7th)* 

P. Appreciation of Literature . 

E»g* concept^ of a story with a beginning, middle arid end — by a . 
simple dance story a ^starting pooition, — a movement and an ending posi^ 
tion— ^ use -of poetry and literature as source . matex'ial for dance . 

I'm sure that this is only scratching the surface of the reading and 
writing sld.lls that could be learned in the dafice room.' \ 

* . • tJ ■ ■ . ' » • 

Dance as part of thie Elementary Curriculum — a ?~part program. - . 

(1) Pre-School — second grade. * ^ ' : . ' ' 

A constaht flow of movement is one of the ifiain characteristics of 
this* age group. They are the group tliat would dei-ive the greatest benefit 
from a concentrated dance program. Ip a total arts program dance should be 
emphasized primarily during 'these eariy years, f&ese are the years for the- 
greatest exploration and experiencing of theljodjrs potential for movement.. 

The dance- session should be loosely structured to enable the child 
to reach his full potential. The teaching should be truly organic. It 
would be advantageous to the classroom teacher if the dance session v;ns 
placed in the middle of the schoor day so that the child *s natural flow 
and energy could be utilized constructively (the child might possibly 
not be so fidgety for the rest of the day) — There should be adequate 
iBpace f or the group to move fully. — auditorium, gymnasium^ large hallway, 
'^tc . r " , ^ ' : ' . 

' . In tl^e, 'upper grades the children should be ready, for more sti:ucture 
in the danc^i' situation per se.. They can learn daftces to African rliythias,.. 
bongo drtinis, cpirituals, dixiG3.and, progressive jazz, cfs -woll as Orff, 
Bcjytok ands Stravinsky . They can improvise and choreograph their- ouai dances 
tcr.;themcPSv df their own choosing. They can also learn the music and dances 



that ax-c dii 



tcctly rclairod to tkcir subject matter material. (Indian dancoV. 
folk and Gqiarc dances, etc.) In the upper gradea dance dramas, -role-pa ay- 
ing of historical .material, (e.g. strangers in a new land) of behavioral 
situations, of citizenship situations, etc., woidd be more in hooping with 
their develdpment. This age group should learn a definite body of Ifiiatorial 
vliich they can recall and build on» . ' • 



Training in 



dance for the total teacher population. 



(1) It^'would be to the b^fit of teachers througliout the'^s ^^'stcm 
to have' training sessifllQs using dance.- Especially in dealing with 
physically oriented populetion the 'teacher should be av7are of the v 



ay in 



which he moves and l>?hat he con^u^iunicates in body action, to his students. 

The teacher must begin to Icnow his om style - whether he ik over- 
statedj understated, aggressive, retiring, hostile, eri-atic, etc. I" 
a dance training " session (using role-playin^j. and dance) a teacher bould 
quickly learn v^iethor he is tsomfortable using a physical stj'le injteaching. 
If not, it is. better that he know ^d use whatever other strengths lie 
possesses. . ° - ' 

It v^ould al.^0 help the teacher to become aware of the non-verbal 
communication of the pupils. & student paying "Ke»s a dotm kitt-y," may 
mean he^s "good" nbad" "like me^" etc- ' This body action can clue tlie 
taacher in to what he actually means. 

The training sessions could ^'also serve t6 familiarise teacher with 
the use of movement as a teaching technique whereby pupils could learn 
subject matter concepts via .their l^netic, sense, e.g., ^ ^ 

(2) Science - Concept of force, motion, matter rotation vs. ^ 
^ . revolution, etc* 

Mathematics - Concepts such as division, multiplication, fractions, 
etc., could be experienced by moving in time to music - 
/ ■ (double time,' half time,- etc. Moving to 3's, 4*s, S*s etc.) 
Geography - Concepts- of space - up, do\7n, here, there - Boundaries, et 



The possibilities of a creative teacher to use movement in the 
educational process are inexhau stable. 

Who should teach the dance peiriod. / 

\ I think teachers can be taken from a variety of disciplines, e.g., 
nursery school' teacher with dance background - 

. " . ::J ■■■ ' ' 
dance/ the'rapist . 

dancer -/p^ycliologist ^ , ^ 

actor - dancex: - educator . 
music therapist. ^ 

psychology major with dance training, . etc. . / . I • a 



0' 

whoever tcacliea this pro(;na ir,UGt be in tunc v;ith tho problems, 
family pnttarasj environu.Giitj .bohavior patterns ami tho stylo of tha 
poor, ,Thay lauGt bo sp^^fieaily lcnov;leclgoablo of tha conjjG .(cciJypc.o, 
gospo?^ etc.) n:uGic5 (dix!^e3*ml^■progx'ec.sive ycaz^ church inuoic) pootxy 
(Langjitoa Ilughas, GountoG, CiOlcUp etc.) literaturoj etc. They Xu\\i\t 
knov? the piny patterns and how movoment is used in the licnie (e.g.,^ 
pointing Vo, labelling) • They must also hhov; hov; poor people cope 

vyith the problems of their environment. ' ^ 

^ . . >. 

•The Musician an^J Dancer. must be able to improvise to iroveinent and 
mood. They must bo able to relate to thece children. The dancer in 
particular must know the Icin^uajie of moveinont, have the ability to role 
play and be csp$ciaily skilled in the flc:able uoe of content. She wust 
knov? tlie goals of the particular curriculum so that vrhatover i;iovcrri.?at, 
mood or sounds the children brin^ into the clasox-ocni can be used:, raodifiqd 
and wanipul.ated in order to achieve the desii'ed goals. 
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Unity or organic unity as opposed to chaos, confusion and disharmony Is the most 
universally recognized central criterion by which the formal aspects of a work of 
art can be aesthetical ly analyzed* Th§. usual formula "variety in unity" refers to 
the unified vjhole^ir> which each of its divjerse elements necessarily contributes to 
Its total Integration or particular form. ^DeWitt Parker, In an essay on aesthetic 
form, presents subshdia^ry principles to organic unity including theme, thematic var- 
latlon,. balance and evolution. Although these principles wil,l be used in the analy- 
tic scheme within thiis essay, its use is not meant to endorse the orthodox formalist 
notion of Clive Bell a^nd others that "s|gnlficant form" Is the sole criteria of art- 
istic excel^lence. Symbol ic and express jve q-ual 1 ties,, al though 'present , wi 1 1 not be 
explicitly traced due to thpir conspfcuciusheS'S and to the limited length of this 
repprt* 

rector and educational administrator the . 
has'^d&veloped and been continual ly /improving 
over the P^s^ three decades a dynamic program of progressive resistance Exercise 
which Is the product of i^esearch and working In a host; of. fields, including physi- 
blogy, psychology, sociology , phi losophj/ and education. Throughout this essay, 

his program will be based upon my personal* 
over the past five years. Consequently, my 
perspectives and appreciations are stilll forming and wVl 1 undoubtedly have a some*"* 



Harry Adam Roy son, founder, e^fecutive d"' 
Rehabilitation Center In^^^ew York City, 



choices in ifie s^l ecti on of -aspects of 
exjierlence with jits theory and practice 



what diffusing effect upon the presentation of^rthjs process as a whole. Accordingly, 
this report sefV;^s ortly'to syrithesi/ze what I have learned thus far, and my depth of 
understanding is not the depth at whicfh the total process can be understood*^ Ulti- 
mately, that depth is ever deepening ^s Royson's own endeavor^s. continue. 
This brief essay will strive to highlight the formal aesthetic qualities and the 
educational dimensions of this exercise program while at- the same time suggesting 
Its location within Greek thought. '/Throughout this report, the phrase "physical 



exercise", v;hen used, will, be Isolated from the other !nterrell:ited and dependent 

' . ■ ' ■ . ' ' \ ■ ^ . 

aspects of exerpi^e for the sake of analysis only and should nc^t be taken to Imply 
a separation In terms of time and spacer o ■ 



According to Royson , "exercise Is the progressive examination |and gyaluation of 
how to overcome any/the obstacle". Furthermore, he defines hls| program of "Dynamic 

• ' .y . • . ' " 

Progressive Resistance Exercise (P. R.E.) as: • I 

' ••' ' 0 ^ ' ; 

• the logical progressive examination >j 

/and evaluation of how to live with max- ■ 

imal efficiency and minimal effort; the i 

mechanical modality of adapting to the I 

varying patterns of survival and living." ; 

' ■ i ■ ^ 

The ancient Greeks In general had a quite similar view of exercise which also stressed 

the Integration of body and mint and their mutual development as a means of efficient 



living* Accordingly, they believed that "...to be a good citizen and to ^ 



thinker a man must- always he In 



mind distinction did not Intend 
he cafu^loned against over-traini 



good 



good physical condition"^. For Aristotle this meant 



caring for one's body for the sake of the soul , of which reason Is a part. |Hls body- 



separation but rather Interdependence. Furthermore, 

I 

ng the body as did the consequently dull-minded Spartan 
athletes, and Insisted upon a balanced development of body, character-and Intellect. 
Although Plato might have earlier posed a sharper. distinction by Ins notion of the 
mortal body and immortal soul. Interdependence Is nonetheless \mpj 
bably^ speaking through Socrates, he says "...If only those whom 
vast system of education and training are sound In body and mind, 

have nothing to say agalns^t us..."^; Today, however, physical exfercise appears to be 
fragmented and special Ized as a means of "physlcal*;f I tness" alone, rather than being 
conceived of whol I stical ly. Furthermore, ''fitness'' Itself is all to often person^.lly 
determined by emotional drives to achieve^ specific and limited ends.' The desire for 

- " ■= \ J 

winning — or should I say"beatlng" — In athletic competition jln modern ^RortsNafid 
the desire to sexually attract in our culture are prime example«f. This i's a radical' 



lied when most pro- 
we introduce to this 
justice herself will 
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• 'diveision f ro« the Hellenic conception. "The original object hadibeen synunetj^idal 



devellopment of the body, health, speed, strength, and agil|ty." 



torti 



ons of the Greek concepts are typical of today ^s, |irev^ 



are n3t ,the exclusive remnants of our Greek heritage in thi 



Edwin 



Yet, althouigh dis- 



ilingi 4ttitudes^, they 



> past 



century. : 



M. Shawn, popularly* known as Ted Shawn,- iri discussing physi^cal development/ 



for dpncers wrote that one's body:/ . - ^ 

"...is the raw material out of which, by'ldhg, 
arduous, unremitting toil, he must producd ' 
' the instrument through which his creativity 

6r interpretive genius may successfully coml- 
municate ecstacy to *t he world."? ; ^ 

His s^^stem of dance study begins wi th the most basic acticulationsj of the body and 

progresses to full movements within space aqd "final ly, to the'^interj-el a ted movements 

" ' " ^ ' ■ ' . • ' i \ \ ' \ ' ' ' ' ■ 

of Individuals within a group! When tjhat group Is viewed as\^'society" the educational 

breadth of his thinking emerges. ' 

thawn believed that dance is "...the matrix out of which al 1 perso\al arts developed...' 
and that "...drama Is an integral part..."^ Nevertheless,^ht s work dvjd not have a 
very profound effect in drama, as did Francois Delsarte. 

Traces of Delsarte, whose writings during the las.t century also preservedXand re- 
establ i shed remnants of Greek tradition, can still be found in some educatrdnal 

situa^rions today. For him, the human body was ultimately an instrument of expression, 

■■ . . ^ . . . ' ' . 

In some random notes he Wrote: "Nothing l,s more deplorable than a gesture wltho\^t 
motive"^. There was obviously ntf mind-body split in his thinking. He defined the|' 

. ' ■ ■ * I 

body as "... that combination of copenet rating forces whose inherent powers govern all 
acts under the triple impLlses of the constituent forces^^ of the being"^''. These im- 
pulses he equates with the virtues of the soul which is obviously compatible with 
some classical Greek schemes. Although Delsarte' s system included a 1,1' forms of expres- 
sive art, drama was his i^lm^ry focus. His method was based oh individual expression 
as synthesized from human nature. Its social dimensions emercfe in wh^f he considered 
as the three objects of the artist: "To move, to interest, to per suajle. He interests 
by language; he moves by thought j he moves, interests and persuades bjy gesture"''. 



During the turn of the century, Emile Jaques-Dal croze vj^ making famous his system 

- * -" . * 

of ''Eurhythmies**. Professor M.E. Sadler claims he had "rediscovered one of the 

secrets of Greek education" ,t?^namely the synthesis of artistic and Intellectual 

education. In Jaques-Dalcroze' s owti words, Tils gymnastic system strives "to create 

by tlie help^f rhyth"i a rapid and regular current of communication between the brain 

andffie bocjy'''^". The student's natural although often latent sense of tone and rhythm 

' are developed through exercises^which give a feeling ofbeingvphysical ly In unison 

with music. Through rhythm, Jaques-Dalcroze believed that man could regain his 

natural powers pf expression and his full motor faculties. Ultimately society would 

be the beneficiary of peopl'e''"brought up rn the cult of harmony, of physical and 

mental health, /^f order, beauty, and truth"'^. • « 



The modern corruption and/or abandonment of Greek ideals and the few surviving rem- 
nants of recent attempts at establishing less fragmented systems of exercise form a 
backdrop for analyzing Royson's PtR.E. Shawn, Delsarte and Jaques-Dalcroze focused 
primarily upon dance, drama and song respectively. |/\l^hbugh each related his area 
of focus to the others, Royson incorporates all threle into one synthetic, three 



dimensional focus. 



"Movement T% always accompanied by sound: the 
heartbeat, the voice,' the footstep, the hand- 
clap. Sound and movement are i,! 
because in every sound there is 
and in every movement there Is 
is the sound dimension of dance 
is the movement dimension of sc 
drama 4s^the dimension of exchainge: the 
interaction of sound and symbol. 



nseparable 

movement 
sound. Song ^ 

and dance 
ng; whi le 



As man grows old andc^develops from .Infancy 
to maturity he is Involved in 4 continuum of 
meaningful dances, dramas and ^ongs. When 
man stops growing and developing, he steps 
out of the continuum of human expression and 
his movement and sound have no] meaning 'and 
his life is but-^an "act" symbo 
ness"l5. 



f ■ 



Accordingly, p. R.E. has bocn developed as a means o 
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1 izing nothing- 

f grov/th and developnnent vyithin 



With the aid of Parker's analytic principles, some of the formal aesthetic qualities 

of P.R.E. as manifested in the phystcal exercises can be highlighted. But first we 

shoulld consider Royson"s differentations between art/art form, p4^stry and artist 

in order to establish the aesthetic context of the program. ''Art/art form is any 

end product produced by man's survival, stirrings and strivings for whatevejp tPu^'POse 

necessary on unnecessary for that survival.*' He defines arti^stry as "the tech- . 

niques/capabil ities )pjc^^ 1^^^^ deduce, reduce, pro4yce, refine, hone and de- ^- 

fine all action from his end products, up and down to his need to cross fertilize 

tlje icea and/or the ideaV*. \astly, he defines artist as **one who through the instru- 

mentality of self can express the universal ity of the continuum with a minimum of 

conta4ination**. Accordingly, Royson believes that: 

"dynamic P.R.E. is not an end unto l^l^lf • 
and/or art form but fundamental to the . - ' 

artistry (techniques) of living — the - 
mechanical basic common denominator which * * 

is the open sesame for establishing a stable " 
base for making human relationships possible.** ' . 

Parker *s principle of "theme** refers to the dominant motif which stands out in a ^ 

work of art. ^Throughout each of the specific exercisies in the program the indivi^- 

dual encounters a '*torso-bel 1** which has been specifically designed by Rcvysbn to 



ma] 



sivel 



intain the center of gravity within the body. Accordingly, the movement can only 
be properly executed when the necessary components are coordinated (with a, minimum, 
of intlerference) into the appropriate "posture, pos i t ion and attitude**. These, ^ 
Roysorj explains **represent the^physicdl (strength), psychological (intelligence), 
and sociological (artistry) dimensions of human behavior*^'. Regardless of weight 



used l:he proper form of . the specified 



moveme^nt remains basically the same. Thus, 



thrducjh the str^engtheriing of form/. the: individual develops the abjlity to' progres- 
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It. js 
space 



face greater weight obstacles'-vn th '*maximal efficiency and minimal effort'*. 



The theme of P,R-E, explains Rdyson, |s'**mastery of self and environment**!;^ ''*Themati<:, . 
' variation*^ as Parker explains is not mere Yepetltlon but the introduction of novelty.' 



manifested in P.R.E. in the movsment through various dj^mensions of tirifeyand 



• 'Within any specffic exercise 



of the program each repetition becomes a variation 

• • 



of the one it follov^s due to the constant change In the physical and mental variables 

■ ' • r ' - 

related to Stami-na. Accordingly each repetittiDn becomes a new obstacle to be overcome 
and, necessitates the choosing of appropriate action. Within the program as a \3tiole ^ 
each exercise utilizes various? combinations of horizontal and vertical action with 
a variation In pace. Ultimately, according to Royson "each articulation is an altered 
state of existence"; 

"Balance", v^/hlch Is aesthetically pleasing ordeii^^through arrangement is achieved 
throughout the program by the variations in combination of the agonist and antagonist 
musculature. Individually, since the center of gravity 'is' maintained withii(|^the body, 
movements are smooth and deliberate. Accordingly, one^is, not pulled and pushed but 
pulls and pushes In his striving to become master. 

"Evolution" as described by Parker places each element in temporal interdepeflldence 
with the other parts. The arrangement of exercises within P.R.E., alTRoyson explains. 
Is based upon "the systematic phylogenesis of movement"/ Each specific exercjje is 
a necessary prerequisite in that It is a progressive preparation for the one following. 
The progression is from simple to complex vertical movement, followed by variaitons in 
tangential and then horizontal movement. 



P 



Although brief, this analysis does highlight the organic unity In P.R.E. Form 15 the 

primary principle which serves as a governor over "a 1 1 movement. Unless proper fortn is'^' 

" ' ■ ' : ' ' \ . 

^palntalned, the movement cannot be; accompl ished without destructive'consequences, and 

^ *^ ' <j 

since, as Royson maintains, "movement is basic to life, all forms of life", the neces- 
sity to 'develop and maintain the best possible form is obvious. Such is the work of 
education. 

According to Royson, education is: 

"...that process by which we develop and 
cultivate the potentiality of a social 
. structure that is fundamental in producing 
an emerqent Individual, symbolic of humanity 
^ . and responsible to and for himself and socl- 



ety."l6 



'Few educators, from Democritus, Plato and Aristotle to Dewey, Read and Cremin would • 

■ ' ■ ■ <f ■ ■■' ^ 

f ind a Vundamental disagreement with this conception. "The Dynamic Program of Pro- 

■ . • . * ' ■ ^ 

gri^sslve Resistance Exercise'/ is in itself a teacher. As an art it can be said In the 
words of Ernst Cassirer to give us **...the motions of the human soul in all their 1 
depth and variety". Its form "...is the dynamic process of life itself". This dynafnic 
process for Cassirer is "...the continuous'' osci 1 1 at ion between opposite poles, between 
joy and grief, hope and fear, exultation and despair"^^. For Roy son, and in P.R.E. 
>^the dynamic process is finding a viable stability in the middle, and it is the. quest 
of each man as artist, striding to realize his potential, "...for whatsis man'^^ vision 
but that of cholcef6-l responsibility with mastery of self and environment — ultimately 
Freedom.."'^ . 



FOOTNOT£S 



Whfoughout this essay, all but two of Roy son's statements have been taken 
from his lecture notes and from manuscripts yet to be published. Accordingly, no 
specif ic- reference is given to the majority of thetn. However, these. and other mate- 
rials closely related to this discussion are listed in the bibliography under his 
name. - 

.^l^enneth J-. Freeman, Schools of Hel las , p. 119. 
^Francis M. Cornford, B efore and After Socrates , p. 63. 
Vlato. The Republic , p. A22 . 

^Freeman, op. cit. , p. 119. , . 

^Martirl S. Dworkin, "Aesthetics and Education^', (passim). 
^Ted Shawn, Fundamentals of a Dance Education , p. 7. 
^Ibid., p. 13. 

' ^Francni;:; Delsarte. Delsarte System of Oratory , p. 52A. ^ 

' ^?lbid,.p. 523. ■ . ■ 

''ibid, p.. A65. 

^^Emilft Jaa-ues- Dal croze. .The Eurhythmies , p. 11. 

' ^ 7 "• • . 

'^^Ibld., p. 19. . . ^ 

\k ■ ■ . . ' ' ^ 

Ibid.,, p. 25. 

Harry Adam Royson, "Movement, Sound and Symbol", • , ' . 

The MMASPA' Program for the S.N.J. E.A.'. Spring ;973 ' 
Convention , p. 7. • ' . 

'^Harry Adam Royson, "Manifesto for Teachers", (presented at 
•a symposium for the Brooklyn division of the New York City Board of 

Education, Fall 197^). - 

''^Ernst Cassirer, An Essay on Man , p. 165. ■a 
'^Harry Adam Royson, "Essay on Freedom" (unpublished, 195oT. .< 
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LISTENING 



The art of listening has ,a1wafs been a prime rjequisite in any at£empt at / ■ 
^communication. Ustening implies .fno re than ^*perking ol1e*s ear^S for it 
Is a. 'common practice to *M isten*' to the^message and not **hear*' or '*see** # 
what'ls said or meant, " in prehistoric times, the animal that could not 
listen with all his senses and quickly determine cause and effect, soon 
became an extinct species. In" the rapidly changing environment, the 
^'survival of the fjj^jest** v^s the syndrome of thp^rme^ Those- species 
Who^e sensorium, perception: and cognition l^^^d^o a better undersrt^ndliig 
of existence became masters; of the environment. 

in^thls struggle for.existence, some individuals from every species, by 
vi rtue of greater strength, ' intell igence and understanding, assumed the . 
counselor or quasi-leadershii^ role within or of the group. The develop- 
ment of a cgmplex social structure bf the animal specJ^es, Man, further 
complicated the env I ronmen|:--and increased the need for in-'grcrup and out- 
group counselors. Indtistrlai, social and technological revolutions -created 
a, top heavy monster, anchored by* cultural lag and again torn by the insen- 
sitive listeners who 'had lost the art of texturing the acti * The institutions, 
rooting their beginnings In Man*s complexities, recognized the need fop coun- 
seling to bdlsfer their growth, development and influence. The religiqiis 
instil tutions gave succor tfirough. the catharsis of listening and then counseled 
withYaith. The philosophical Institutions gave release through the syl- 
logisms af listeRing and then counseled- with reasqj^. The industrial insti-. • 
tutlons gave.securi ty through tKe effort :Of 1 1 stening and counseled wi£h 
work. The educational Institutions gave stability through the adjustment 
of listening and counseled with knov^ledge.^ 

Out of 'such Ins^i tutjorls and more, emerged pioneers like Fretid, Adler, Jang 
et aK v;ho recognized t^6 priniordT§l beginnings of listening and developed 
a dQp'th psychology to help ayaken Man*s survival Instincts, to save himself, - 
his f^amlly and^^soclety at largB frdm|^xpl6sion and implosion. In the over- 
whelming weight of our overgrown society, depth* psychojogy for all is im- 
. possible and not seeded. • But, the art- of listening becomes «the art of 
Counseling, sublimating the depth psychology through the technic of the 
"mirror image"* The wise counselor objectively reflects wHat he sees, , 
hears and understands, to the person jn need. *Llst§ning is the. so mifch ' ^ 
more Important part of communication.^ For Mstening, the intertwining of 
human* Essences, is the 'necessa^r 'food for the mind, body,, spirit and %oul 
of hjjm4i> expression. " ' \^ . - 



UnpMbl Ished - 1^55 - ' \ . ' , Harry A. Roy son 
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E'da J. .Le Shan/"The 'Perfect' Child," 
The New York Times, August 27, 1967. 
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The 'Perfesct' ChM 



By CD A |. LeSIIAH 



GRANDMA liad hmQlit 4- 
year-oM Lauri a walkinR- 
laSkiac doll for iier birth- 
day, taud^ her parentis and gTOnd- 
paieats watqhed in wonder as Jlhe 
doU walked across the floor in 
jerky stepsi a mechanical vojcg. 
from watliin sajrinc, "Hello, I love 
yoo/hcllo. 1 love you, hello, I lovo 

. •'Nof? Vmt's what I caU a per- 
fect cfcildi" exclaimed Lauri'p 
jBOtber. ^ 

As « not at all objective by- 
itjuider. I found tliis ccQne thor- 

* oughly nishtmarisli. It seemed to 
ne to embody tlie most terrifying 
and oistrageou^ aspirations held 
tat childxtea in a pseudo-scientific, 
Icdmologisal' ase. Specifically, it 
expressed the wislies of frightened, 

> wcertain parents for comfortable, 
pcedictabte, reassuring child be- 
lutvior. 

/Whatever most of us may be 
flonifestiag outwardly, the inner 
-wnsH fb? children to behave like 
flaedhanical dolls seems to me to 
fte real and widespread. And, I tun 
afaaid that at least some of the 
#cN»mfort with unsettling, all- 
teo-human children is felt by tliose 
mho for the Isist half century have 
;ilevoted their time and profes- 
steal talents to the study and 
pnd^rstandmg of children* 

O^^T^^S ^os* 50 years, it 
aeemed possible, foi- the first time 
aa liistoiy* create the perfect 
<fcild;suitie this subtle premise' has 
remained unfulfilled, many of us 
oo QQT failure to become 
perfect iJ^rcntsi— instead Of realiz- 
ing that we shotildn^t have set 
*aach a goal in the first place. 

AtUturte^T toward "child raising 
idianged from ^decade to decade in 
ttis period, rcflecti^j^ . whatever 
Innowledge or Insights we thought 
we had arrived aL This has \m- 
doubtedly^ been true throughout 
kistoxy^ but, <?iiring the last 50 
^years, ffiese attitudes have had 
ibt pre^ge of ''Science", behind 
* than. Becau^^ of this, we have 
<^ ^tended to forget that even in an 
age posses^sing scientific methocis 
Ibr observation and evaluation one. 
iiay's tijeories are often the next 
.day's castoffs. 

When one decade's attitudes are 
fCDmpaxted wiUa those of say, three 

• decades Isefore, 'the changes are, 
Wcourse, sinking. Martha Wolfeh- 
-ibsn, writing "1h the 1951 Journal 

J&fa .X. It^Shan is <r chiW psy- ; 



of Social Issues, provided ah ox- 
ample of this from her study of 
tlie jl914«1945., ediUons of Infant 
Care, the publication of The Chil» 
dren's Bureau reflecting the bi'st 
thmlung m thiV^penod. 

By the nineteen-forties, the 
baby v/as described by Infant 
Care as being mterested in the 
world around him and eager to 
explore it; play v;as natural and it 
was obligatory that a mother play 
with her child. Tlie 1914 edition of . 
Infant Caro represented^ the infant 
as a creature of strong and dan- 
gerous impulses. It advised moth- 
ers to wage a ■ ceaseless battle 
against the child's sinful nature. 
Playing with the baby was re- 
garded as dangerous; it produced 
unwholesome pleasure and ruined 
a baby's nerves; "The rule that 
parents should not play with the 
baby may seem hard, but it is 
witliout doubt a safe one. 5 The 
dangerousness of play is related |o 
that of the ever-present sensual 
pleasures which must be constant- 
ly guarded against," 

\^HILE T was . attending the 
74th Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion in New York, it occurred to - 
me that styles in what we con- 
sider to be The . Perfect Child 
hamchanged as often as clothes 
in thc^orld of fasliion. I looked 
up th^ convention programs for 
the 54th meeting in 1946 and the 
64th meeting in 1956. Both were 
concerned with different aspects 
of child-raising from those dis- 
cussed at this 74th meeting. 
Both stressed the> emotional prob- 
lems of young children, and the 
effects on personality of par- 
ental behavior. By 1956, mothers 

0 were taking something of a beat- 
ingi-^3sychosomatic illnesses in 
children^ for example, were being 
Identified quite strongly wth "ma- 
ternal rejection .and hostility:*' 
Children were viewed essentially 
as the innocent victims 'of poor, 
mothering.^ At the 1966 meeting, ^ 
there was less interest in this, far * 
mjire in problems of learning and 
programed instruction. 
^ \ When I began to attend these 
meetings, about 20 years ago, the 
aim of child psychology yfas to 
create 'children who would he free 
from anxiety-^ who, with th.e aid 
of insightful and psychologically 
sophisticated parents and feachers, 
would be helped ffeel uncondi-^ 

: tionally loved and* accepted. The 
I dream ^ of that ^Wa was to heip 



children gain insight into their 
needs and feelings, to eliminate 
■guilt and shame from Uieir life 
experience and thereby make it 
possible for them to be * well ad- 
Justed." An outstanding feature of 
our cSncept of the Perfect Child 
in those days wis that th^ child 
would have the ability, tp express 
his feelings — and since,' in the pro- 
ceeding Puritanical and Victorian' 
times it was the less lovely feel- 
ings of anger and liostility that. 
■ could not be earpresscd, what we 
really meant by "expressing feel- 



no jv aware of, we were little 
unehsy and suspicious if our chil- 
dren didn't cooperate. Aiew years 
later, as the psychiatrist, Fritz 
Uedl said, v;e had been so con- 
cerned witli psychology, that we 
had nqit bothered to reaily examine 
what v/e meant by health. We had 

' becon\e adept at labeling and de- 
scribing the disturbed child, but 
would Iiave been uneasy ar^d puz- 
zled if we had tried to say what 
we meant by a mentally balanced j 

, child. 

In 19'43 *The Rights Of Infonts" 




XDtlRL? — "That's what I call a perfect childl" onO iTTnother ex- 
claimed as the, walkins-talltjng doll intone J^, ^^'Hcllo-l-lbvc-Vdli.'' 




ings" was the expression of the 
very kind tftat had been so long 
repressed. 

Parents of the nineteen-forties 
fre()uent]y seemed to- be most com- 
placent when their children wer^; 
angry. We acceptc^d temper tan- 
trumsV being meair to^e baby, 
telling Mommie she. was horrible. * 
« as indications of what a gpod job 
we doing. It macie us slightly 
uncomfortable wHfen our children 
were unselfish/ kind, thoughtful 
and serenet if we were helpmg our 
children to live more , comfortably 
with the baser instincts we. were 



by Dr. M atjg^ret j Ribfble discussed 
the e^dtion^ prpblems thatmiglit 
result from ^rly tn^umas..such as 
frustration associated with n^tS' 
ing.jA^so d,iiring.tHe period, friom 
194()-]t9^0. / Drs. tfhoma.s French 
and Franz ^ Alexander were influ- 

. encln^ sf/ecialistst and parents 
in ^heir thinking Mhout the emo- 
tional, factors ^ in/ childhood ill- 
nesses, a^d again the stress was 
oii the Ways^in which"adults cre- 
ate disturbances .by not meeting 
the emotional tfjseds' of the young 

•"'^•ifchild. / • . . 

/ A 1949 booic, "New Ways in 
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UTTING the MOUI — Plty poor Chailcs H he dccsn't conform ip 
llie newest-concepts of the pSrIcct child; his parents wil! be sure 
iheyVc failed and hell grow up/to have an "identity erisis"— or worse. 



Discipline'* by Dorothy Daruch 
epitomijcd the thmkinR of this • 
^ decade. Mrs. Baruch wrote warn^ly 
• and practically aboixt vvay.Sc, to 
apply our new information to child 
raisinK—all we had to do v/as help 
^ children understand why they mis- 
behaved; they needed to be aided 
with their inner feelings, not pun- 
ished. ^ ^ 

^^RS. BARUCH deseribed the 
difference between a modern 
mother and one who lived 25 years 
•earlier. The mother of the earlier 
generation |5ad less to think about 
when |be disciplined her child; if 
he turiied on a ,gas jet he got 
spanked, his mother felt that She 
had made him afraid of gas jets, 
and that was that The modern 
mother, in the same situation, was 
forced to examine the effects of 
such discipline; would her child be 
afraid of the gas jet or of his 
. mother? Would he be learning to 



behave oujt\ of fear rather than 
understanding? 

Mrs. Baruch's book Rave hun- 
dreds of examples of the ''hidden 
meaning" behind a child's actions 
and urged parents to respoiid to 
those meanings rather than to the 
behavior' itself. A child might dis- 
obey because he wanted more at- 
tention: he might knock over a 
lamp because he was really jealous 
ot the 'new baby; he might refuse 
to go to sleep because he didn*t 
want his mother to have time 
alone vvith Daddy., "Emotional 
hunger lies at the root of dis- 
ciplinary problems," the reader 
was told, ' and the challenge to 
parents was to help a child ver- 
balize the inner meaning of what 
he was doing: "Let the poison out 
. , , The hurts and fears and an» 
gers must fie released and drained." 
In the' nineteen fifties the em- 
(Continiled on Poge 68> 
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((^ontmucd from PaW 64) 
phasis be{;an to sIurt'^Trom 
preoccupation with 
Now the Perfect Child was 
the one who adjusted \ to his 
g^bup. The distingiiishmg 
characteristic of such a child 
was that he was hardly no- 
ticeable in classroom or rec- 
reational club. The child v;ho 
ichose to be alone, the restless' 
agitator or troublemaker, the 

' child who seemed different 
and an outsider, was the 
source of our concern, We^ 

' were uncomfortable with the 
"bookworm," the "social iso- 
late,*', tlie "rugged individu- 
dist" In a parent discussion 
group in 19^, one mother ex- 
pressed feelmgs common then 

.yto many parents when she" 
said; *T don't want Dennis to 
be too smart. I want him to 
be just average and be popu- 
lar and have a gopd time," 

Dr. David Riesman, in 'a 
1951 article entitled, **How 
Different May One Be?" men- 
tioned a child who was a 
ffftifd musician, but whose 
mother said, "I don't let him 
practice much because I want 
to keep him a normal boy." 
Dr. Raesman added, •*Thou- 
sands of parents throw away 
their children's special gifts 
^ • . in return fcir 'gifts of 

^ social adjustment to a particu- 
lar group at a particular time 
4ind place," j 
; Other objectors began to be 
i^eard. Dr. Harold Taylor, then 
president of Sarah I4vvrence . 
College said in 1958 that col- - 
leges were just getting the 
first generation of "under- 
stood children," He ejcplained, 

c "In -the absence of a strong 
line of parental authority, the 

child has ^Httle^ to rebel. 

against, and in a v/orld in 
whidh he is not ordered 
arbuhd but told to choose his 
wdy^^^he may stifle in an 
atmosphere of kindly over- 

" approval.**' 

3^ nineteen'^sixties we 
. discovered that being well-^d- 
justed" often meant-just being- 
kind of "blah.*^ We began to 
be concerned about the '. in- 
herent dangers in too much 
fconformity to group pres- 
sures. In addition .titxere K^s 
;Sputhnc~the scieiititic^ 
for the -moorij^ the suddenly 
overcrowded coUeges .^d the 
necessity for higbet educa- 
tion as a prerequisite for al- 
most any kind 'pf work, ■ 'Ad- 
\ justment b^ damned," we now , 
I seemed to be saying to our 
i chijdren. *Be as individualistic 
, as you like, but for heaven's 
isake. be smartV* We became 
'm ost concerned^ with how to 
^ake children's' hruitis tunc- 
jti on as effic iently as our new 



and greatly cherished com- 
pute^ * • ^ 

Today's concept of the Per- 
fect Child has at its core the 
wish for a no<nonsense cliild 
who-i prQ^Vf; up as oitickIv ..as^ 
PQs jhlft, with or w uliout his-^ 
luoLiUacat^uirics: Une \vhb 
ca'h be manipuiat^ *in such 
a way that he will read and^ 
write at 2, solve calculus' 
problems at 10 and be grad- 
uated from an Ivy League col- 
Jege'at 18. Parents have spent 
hundreds of thousands, of 
dollars on a $19,95 Itit "guar- 
anteed" to make the pre- 
school child learn to . read 
and write. "Give Your Child 
A Superior Mind," by Sieg- 
fried "ind Tlieresa Englcman, 
,says that if its instructions 
are carefully followed* a child 
\Vill read 150 words a minute, 
add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, understand fractions 
and simple algebra, before he 
is 5. , ^ 

Slowly, in the last -half of 
this decade, there is beginning 
to emerg^ an awareness that 
however much v;e may thinlc 
we know about human beings, 
we must not use this Icnowl- ' 
edge to manipulate, control or 
predict what will be essential 
or useful or good in the 
development of any £}pccific 
person* 

If we have learned anything 
from the past, it ought ^to be 
that whatT^is,- most . precious 
about human beings is their 
refusal to be categorized and 
pigeonholed.' We are each . of 
us partly a product of our 
own entirely unique arrange- 
ment and assortment of genes 
and chromosomes, with all 
this implies about inborn con- 
stitutional differences; wg^are 
ilso the product of a myriad 
.of combinations and possibili- 
ties of interactions with our 
environment, with all that this^ 
implies about social change 
and our unique relationships 
with other people — and be^ 
yond all this, no school of 
psychological thought or in- 
vesUgation has yet come along 
that should allow us^^- To dare 
to decide wSiat perfection 
might be for' any person or 
groups 

"f T - 5s--time^we devote— oui^- 
eiiergies to creating a climate 
in which every growing per- 
son -has tho "ppnrt"^i*y ^^^i • 

tllinin^C ^iwnc^lf, iirho^^^rnr ¥yn. 



What is ^^anted is an environ- 
ment sQ rich^ in resources, 
challenges and opportunities 
that formulas for self realiza- 
tion disappear and each child 
is helped toward a sense of 
"ineaningfulncss. without re- 
gard to standardized goals. ■ 
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Children are born to learn. Fihdi/ig out is 
their greatest joy. then corned, school, where, 
too often, they discover that test scores., 
not learning, are what really count \ 
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BY GEORGE B/ LEONARD look senior ed>tor 

"There's a story in Greek mythology about the goddess Circe and 
how* she turned sU'ojig, brave men into swine. I saw that happen in a 
classroom., t watched students— human beings— turnetl into swine»" 

Tlie graduate studenl*s eyes brimmed ^ifjpv ^^Z^^^ He was telling 
me about an experimental class at a large university, one of the few 
injwhichJVmefican-^^uleiUs-are^^ fof the sheer ]6y 

of learning— without testing, without grading. 

'*Tlie professor was uneasy abo^t tlie wliole thing," the graduate 
student, who taught in the experimental da?vs, went on. "He w^isn't 
sure that every member of his class had bccmreading exactly what he 
assigned theni. So one niorning, he walked to the front of the clii:^;^. 
looked around and said. Get out a blank piece of paper and number 
it one thTouglffen.*/Jg3f^lhe ytiidenb; realized what was Jidppening: lheir"^i 
faces changed. The light^in their eyes dwindled to something shame- 
ful. The professor reeled off ten questions- fdcjiual, petty, simple-. 
minded-^arvj^KtheiV that tlie papers be passed to the frbnt^ He ' 

-said, * As you all know, there are no tests or grades in this class.' and 
he tore/(he papers up. i3ut tlie tlamagc was done. He had^reniinded 
them'just what he though^^of them. He was the teacha*. They were 
pupils— limited, slightly IcssHian human, expecte^l only to.regnrgiUUe 
facts aiid opinions that he had sluifed iiWo, them, subject to cla'ssifica. 
tion by a number or a letter. Sit/he." y ' - . 

TJiis professor is not alone in Jiis neeil for reassurance. Ids desire 
for a simple, immediate way of measuring acatlemic performa!!ce. 
Throughout the t tiitctrStates, to an extent undreamed-of in the long 
history of ediiciUion, .students arc" being testc^J, measured, analyzed, 
ctissifi^d and segregated by their ability or inability to sit, pencil in 



hand, and check off "Vight" answers. As the process called education 
keeps getting lengthier and* more crucial to.rfie life of your child, the 
science of testing is outrunning the art of teaching. ^Vour child's teacl'^ 
erstands in danger of becoming not connoisseui- ol learning, but a 
custodian of examinations. j 

This year alone, more than lOp milfion ability tests wilrbe ad- 
ministered in American schools— and- tlial's the least of it. Simply to 
list the number and variety ^of tests that surround your child's life is 
a task beyond our he.st statisticians and their machines. The testing 
that tiptoes tunefully on to the scene in kindergarten reaches a mad 
Wagncriau climax during high schooKs seni/)r year. In New "^ork 
State, for example, the college-bound senior is offered— in addition to 
everything else:- the New York~fu'^nts~eXiiinsTTlie~eotlt^(r^^ 
Examination Board tests, the Anie^m College Testing Program ev 
amination and the Advanced Placement exani.i. Tests of one sort or 
another will largely -delennirie the college your chiltl goes to, hi'i job, 
his inc^ie, the people h^c meets, the person he niarries-und ihp destiny 
of your gnindchildrcn. ' " 

Tlfc question is: Are tests up to such a responsibility? In rec ent 
\{^ccks, 1 have talked ^to a n timber of leading U-S. educators who feel 
they arc not. These iitjen are uneasy. They ^qui^nl iri'their seals, shake 
« their headg, look off into^thc distaiice for some a-i-yet-unseen solution 
to their ([HiinilSiry: With education getting more and moie e^opensive, 
parents— and legislators— arc (J[t'">i>nding a (juick payotf. They want 
dieir money V worth of educalic)|ial "improvements*' in terms lliey can 
reildily comprehencr. Jhcy w:ant test scores that are higher than tht» 
next school's or the next tcSvvn s or the next state's. They, want this 

^ * • c'ontinued 
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yeir's fiflli grailc to oiiUcorc la>l ycarV fiflli tirade. Tlit-y rarely slop 
to abk jiist u'haf hvn\» Ncort-d. Tlicy uanl, nio^t of all, a j^oocl colirp' 
^1 or a gfjod job for lltc-ir rhiltlrcn. and llu y fully c\\)vci the schools to 
gel it for thoin— liltic nialtcr AoH . 
/ . \ T^raclier^ are caught in tlu* Miut czt-. Tlicy nni>t teach more chiU 
I ciren ihan ever he fore—practically the entire population of a continent- 
wide nation. Tlicy must leach ihcm more than 
ever before. But' lioiv:^ in niosl cai.f >-'//j<;h^'/* 
* effective new learning methods are already avail- 
aWe— today*s teachers arc boxed into Mt nations 
and methods that .were outmoded 50 years a«];o. 

What is tlm teacher to do? (Jcnerally, he 
can come up with nothing better than assipuing 
" .more' and more homework, giving more anil 
tougher tests and depending more hclplcs>ly than 
ever oii scores of various kinds to, sort out the 
she^p from the goats. 

In such a situation, scores and grades take 
on a demoniac life of their oun, having as little to 
do with true education as a graven idol has to do 
with true worship. PIssentially freed from the proc- 
ess of learning, grades can »er\e a darker art, in- 
stilling fear and acceptance in tho^e of '^our chil- 
dren whom ^le idolaters would call *'low achiev- 
ers" and showing ''fiigh achievers" the way to 
early cynicism. Listen to some of the bright ones 
—beautiful, Aveary 14'year-oIds from an upper- 
income junior high' south of San P'ranciseo : 

£//e/i: "If I brought home a bad report card, 
my mother would maktf rtie feet like a heel. She 
' would say, *After all I've done for you, all my 
effort an<l all my planning, and now you do this 
to me.* And 1 w ould feel guilty."' 

Josh: "Dad would knock my teeth out." ( 
Frank: "My mother would probably cause 
the teacher, to have a heart failure. She's done 
that before, you knoW. One time, she made it so 
tough on a teacher that he had a'hcart attack and 
- had to resign for health reasons." • ' 

- o • Billy: "Don't blame teachers for piling on 

too much work, especially science teachers. It 
depends on who's ahead in tliQ space race, f j the 
Russians get a ^satelli^e up, they say, *Tlie Rus- 
sians might get ahead of us.' andftthgy give us an 
extra dose of homew ork. If we ha\ e a better satel- 
lite up, tjic science assignments case olT.^' 
^ If our children seem cynical, "it is because 

■ they see straight to tlie heart of adult motives. 
The uneasy adnlt critics di e.\cc.ssive tci^ting rare- 

r. . _ ly dbplay suclUn>JgliL TJiery waste^^^ — jL: ^- — 

Crying "tyrant" at the testmakers, never stop- - 
* * ping to think how mifcli we depend on t)ip?i»good w orkmen to keep 
" shoring .np a house of learning diat. neeils rebuilding from itS'Very 
' - foundhtipn. Tlley ))lay a losing game of quil^ilcs with the testmakers.* 
7. seeking minute flawv in mulliple-ehoice lesLs, gloating over the one 
qu6>tibn but of a ihousand that seenis'lo contain more thilJl one Vright"' 
answer. This game merely ]ui'shcs the testmakers to fitlsify the world 
even further— presenting it as having no iimbiguities or paradoxes 
whatever. .M:tny w riter^ and educators who .shirt out attacking WiWiton 
testing end up waving the flag of surrender. In a Teceiit-arttcleon-the^ - 
' * t^nbjectin Mademoiselle, \\\U\ Ili^lTniunn was forei-d to conchule tli'at 

;**objective test;? of intelleetiud attaJnralQlir and promise are the nio.^t- 
useful instruments nvailahle f()r the miiinlenanee of the jwescnt.un-- 
^ . ^iekly system of higher eclueatioii in the U.S. It is as ifooIi>h^n(rfruit' 
• less to cry out against tests and IBM cards as it is to bay at the moon." 
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Statewide or nationwide te'^t- 
ing can block basic 'changes 
our sciiools soljadty need. 



In hti despair, .Miss HolTmann has bumped iiilo the Inith. Heavy 
testing is jj)reeisely what A\e calls it: an in>trunirnt of maintenance. It 
does niakji' ''the j)resrnl luiwieldv sY>lenr' possihl,.. delaying for a few 
more yciifrs. peiha])s. ilu- iru'>ilal)le time of real etliicalitjhid reform. It 
is both symptom amU^aiise of what i> sickest in our m-IiooI>. 

The teacher who relies hea\ ily on tests ami exams does not have 
to concern himself with the learning process. He 
'can siin[>ly assign lessons, then later test his stu» 
dents to sec w hat they ha\ e learned on their oWn. 
This is not teaching. He can continue to ii>e1lic 
lecture mullujil. that I'litniodrd. one-way form of 
nonconiniulfiealion that niay he defuuHl a> the 
easiest way tii get material from the teacher's . 
notebook to thestiident's riol«-hook without touch* 
ing the student's mind. This is not /e«t7/i//^. He 
may go on giving great weight to midterm and 
f nal exams, which is not helping student.^* diag- 
nose their problems, but giving a tesl to give a 
mi\rk. This is notteachin^. 

Educators who assume that only the tlireat , 
of an exam can force sJiutlents to learn lack faith 
in their own ability ^teaeli. Here, with routine 
teaching methods, they may be right. They also / 
lack faith in their students' ability to learn. Here 
they are wrong. Children are ^mart. Many prove 
it by continuing to learn and to enjoy leaiiijng 
in ^pite of all the ])re^sures and ineiru ieneies 
of current educational inclliods. .Many others 
prove Mt by devising ingenious ways to beat a 
game they do not' respect. Actually, the present 
situation; with its heavy emphasis on tests and- Us 
insane pressure for grades, is fc^s alfi invitation 
'to Ica^n than an invitation toeheat. Just a> hea> y 
testing is a symptom of what is ivrong with our 
schools, cheating is a J^ymptOln of w hat is ivrong 
with bea\^ testing. . 

Today, dishonesty in the service of the grade- 
point average is epidemic in the nation'^ >cliools 
•^ind colleges. 'A Cohmibia' Univer-ity study of 
more than, 5,000^ students, in 99 t'.S. colleges 
found that at least -50 perei-nt admitted cheating. 
Williari'i }. Bowers, the author of tbe study, esti- 
matc(l/tliat an even greater percentage of students 
cheat in high.sehool. 4 recent Junior Chamber * 
. of Commeice-polU)! aw-UHilpublic-^-hoolt^ m 
Virginia showed tj^ial 70^ percent of the schools 



Heavy testing 
often hides 
poorteaching 

J6 the extent,that we rely on 
tests, we reveal our lack of 
faith in the human capacity 
to learn. 

The present system of testing 
is less an invitati^on to> learn 
than an invitation to che^l. 
Morally, the stud^^t is wrong 
to cheat. Educationally, he 
may be quite ngbt. 
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had a ■•serious" cheating problem. A' New York 
HmeA survey^ of a dozen city* liigh^ schools liisl 
fall indicated Uiat cheating >vas<on-lhe increase, 
_ especially, among students near the hea<l of llu^ir ' 
class who arc pushing for Ivy Lea guv berths. 
Surveys should surprise no one w ho has comprelunided the machinery 
of the assign-i)nd-test system, in \\hteh gr4)dpf* have been^tlivorcfd 
' from true iearrti.ng. Students may Ik* morally wrong in cheating. Kd- 
'-ucatioually, they are qmte right. If they get away with iu they livoyi* 
lhcy<,have merit it} coping with a potirly^lesigned learning environ- 
ment and, therefore, dcMji ve to be admitted to a "tough" assign^and- 
test college whrre they eaii continue to^^do the same. ^ 

Our children ^nre bright. TheV have dfveloped^a lechnoln^'y of 
-eheat^ing tluit brings-into^lflivy liehiti ar< tlivrrse as rlertTonies and tcrur 
fashions. Uadio transmittiMS that can send messages 1o uiiuialure rc-^ 
-eeivcr.s di>gursed as hearing aids have been reporled.lri Nortji Caro- 
lina. A, suburban New ^cirk hijih-seliool >uuior reeenllv. l«»hl il^I.(H»K 
re])orrer that the"shor\.skirt fad hrtdiVaisi-djiiany girls' averages, since 
notes can be written on slips, w{)ieh, she .said; have not gone up as 
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quieklyias sfyirliiiics. Tcastnl hair is reputtMl to make a cozy.ne'^t for 
. nolfs. rAiul Iiavo you iiulirf«l/* a hoy in tlu* sul)uri)an (•Ia>.s asked, 
*iiow nuu^y eultls iluTt* are duiin^^ \v>{s? I >.a\v one girl uke seven 
' ttiafkepup ti-HMies (Uiriii*; oru* jierio*!/' | 

d!iealin«i, like wan l>rin»»s out the uorsl and iTie hc>>i in oW young 
pep]>I^« One New York Cilv junior-lii^li I)ov lold a LooK.re|)/)rler liow 
. he Mifckniailed a chi>>niate upon iiuding Iiim flippiiig tlnouth a hook 
• ' in ihj wa^hrot>m during a test prriod. TIu* l)lackmailer simply took 
the b/ook as e\ idence and sold it hark to the cliealer for ?^50J A selfless 
^ spirit of nuitual help, howeve>\inspire^ many ehValer*^. They manage^ 
mariets of non\erhal comniunieation—wilh e^ug.lis, grnnl>,, hody mo*' 
tion>, ear tugging, foot taj>pfng--M> thai ela'^sniales ui^ ^hare every! • 
pQiisible little did>let of *'right" information. One claiib rt*ported suc- 
ce^ with the Vurloinvd Letter gaud)it. Tlity wrote the answers^ to a te^t 
on the corner of the hlackhoard before the period J>egan. Even though 
proctors walked up anJtlown the aisles throughout the lesl, they never 
noticed the obvious. 

' i^eachers often respond to their .*itudents' ingei^uity by playing at 
cops and robbers. Educational journal^ abound with advice on beat- 
ing Jthe cheater^ at. their owfl game. In TIte Clearing Hpuse: A Journal 
. for Modern Junior and Senior If i^h Schools^ December, lOtVl^ Donald 
A. Wesley j>re?enls his coIleagu<2sivitli "Some U&eful Tricks of the 
Trade/' He recommends that, dupng tests, the teacher pOfsitfon him- 
self in tlic back of the rooni/in wjiichcasie ""tempted. students are often • 
, deterred, as they cannot b^t certain ivhether^or uo^they are beiag 
watched/' The author faces up sqaartjly to the cnsis* that arises witen 
some students fini^h their tests early. '*As pupils' finish, it is best fof the ' 
teacher to move about and eujltict papers ratlicr than to permit a 
steady parade up to \m dej>k. This re^t^iction of pupil 'movement is 
^desirable during an examinalionv" 

On a grander scjale, Sherman ;N« Tinkelman of tfie New York State 
Education Department has outIinj*d some of the security measures 
surrounding tF»e Regents exams in language that brings back D-tlay, 
counterespionage, the ^nvasion of luirope— syHc/2ro«i::e your watehes, 
; me«: "Precii'Utions are taken at every 'step to presers'e the security and - 
integrity of Regents examinations. Tlie examinations are printed in- 
tlie Department's own plant in Albany. They ade ptickaged in seHfed 
envelopes and arc sent to the schools in lobkdG stceF boxes. The ad- 
minrstration of the examination in eacjf? school, at a uniform tiiiie 
throughout the states isjimJer the direct sUJe/visiou and responsibility 
of the principat, who\«rtheo&rial depuljM* the/State Education De-* 
parlment." Mr. Tinkelman said that in.a speech at a testing conference 
- last October, His audience j»-olj;ilil)^ 4iever que*tiQued whether war- 
time security niea^ure^ami locked j^eel-bo?tes~l4avc^ anyplace in an 
^iHucatTonal eiT3?avorrT|iat a reTpecteJ ecrucator eoultf speak^yfThenT 
' i. tyithbut apologies to Ins listeners' senMbiiities only underlines the 
madoess of the piwailinj;- etlucational climate. • 

And still the conflict t'-calatej^. NoW, educators are bringing whal^ 
may be the dooni?day anti-cheating weapon up onto the firing line. 
^* What is it? A cnniputer programmed to detect cqHusioji ori multip le- 
cIioie& tests. Rci'cntly, ten stntk-nt^s at Howartl University in. \\ ashing* - 
ton, D.C., were suspejided after being: confronted with the computer's 
* icy accusiilion of cheating. 

Yet it w ould be pren?ature fo bctSgainst the students in the great 
cheating battle". Asa matter- of fact, thtty^genendly rise to each iicw^and 
harsh anti-cheating measure with ;5?eneived vigor and ingenuity.' The ^ 
giant Columbia University sttufy reveals that ^*courses in which stu- 
dentj? are watched closely during tests and exams are twice as Hkcly to 
have had ins-ta nces oLacatlenuc dislyone^ty as those in which they are /_ 
"^not. Furliiernjoi^ . . . cheating is morr likely lo occur when rules and 
. regulations governing the taking of tests and exams arc stricter*" 

* An experiment with a blind teacher in Detroit adds poignancy to 
. ,th6 ColunilHa ijuilmgN showing 5gaia tljiat the .harder it is to cheat, 
thcnior^^utlents ^vill cheat, Given e<|ual opportunities to cheat on a 
"^^lind instructor and a sighted one, students in <he Detroit experimeiit 



cheated more ll; m twice as mileh in llie sighted *instruetorV class. 
The authors of the study eoneludeil that "The American student's 
sense of fair play, as represented by his beliaxior relative to the blind, 
is vtTy nnieh alive/* ^ ■ \ . ' " ^ 

Oidy the hypoeriiieal or t|ie poorly infornu'd woulil pral^tle about 
M>nu» vague **moral degemTation" in today > students. Our ehildien 
are sinjply respontling —generally (piite appropriately —to the world 
we have nuule for thcin. Fuiding them'«i»lves in a situation where 
grades are worshipped excessively for their own sakes, quite apart 
from liie learning process, whe're pupils are treatetl as **the enemy'* or. 
as bohl slati.sties, our children act as they are treated. 

The^r behavior has a clear and; urgent message for those who 
wouhl listen. The message points* the way toward j-eal change, to- 
ward a new kiml of school in w inch cheating will virfually ili>ap.pear. 
Perhaps the nu)st striking findings /ih the Columbia sludv show what 
happens in contrasting learning si^i/ations. Invariably^ the better* the 
situation, the closer tfie cla.ss to, real reform in teachinc^, the less the 
cheatinc^* There is subsU\ntiaIly le^s elteating in riCminar or discussion 
classes than in lecture cla^Jses; substantially less cheating in courses 
with outsiile reading than in courses that depend on textbooks alone^ 
substantially Icssjcheating in small classes than in large classes; subV. 
stantially less cheating in advanced t/lian in elementary courses; sub- 
stantially less cheating when^gradiiig i** straightforward than when 
students are placed in co^ijH tition with each other on a *'curve'*;.sub- 
stantially less cheating when fewer lest> are given. 

"What are our yo^ang^^jcople^trying to tell us'/ Improve the learn- 
ing ^tuation, their actions say, anil you wiH rciluce cheating at the 
same fime you enhance learning. What wou|fi happen if We took their 
message to hfeart? Wljere would it lead our schools^ Alrejjly, a few 
adventtfrous eilucators are moving in a new direction, but they have 
to move cautiously, a few sifiall steps at a time. . . 

Strangely, when hnman Jife around the globe 'is turning topsy* 
turvy, when even sucl^fitaid old institutions as banks .and -insurance 
companies are changing beyond recognition, most of our schools con- 
tinue to cling to the past. The higltly publicijied New Curriculum move- 
ment th^t has\ among other things, forred bevvihlered parents to learn " 
arithmetic all over again is an adlnirable updating of subject content. 
But it is ^fot real reform. To the contrary, w henever it makes elementary 
school more Hkc college by splitting the world into rigid academic 

continued 
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departments, it' run*? apainnl reform. We liave rench(»(] the historic 
point wlfen it is lime lo put tlie world luirk together aj^ain, not to break 
it into even smaller pitTCs; to fuul conE.ections, not divisionyan the 
body of kmnvledj;e. Both school and col!r{?e eoiihl wfll heui^chiMftinf!:. 
Starting oul from some imagiiiati've experiments that have already 
"proven succe^^f ul, here are a fcnv fir>t steps toward the future : 

1. Teacher!* i*Hl a»«unie every »liuleiil ean learii. If die stu- 
dent is^not learningr, they ivifl consultT it their fault, not hij<. This truly 
revolutionary attitudy springs largely from the prograiimicd-inbtruc- 
tion xn^emenl, fouled by B. K Skinner of Harvard in 1954. (See 
Revolution>h Edu^aiiiii^ooK, June 5, 1062.) Sinee then, pro- 
gramnted-in>Vuclion ha^ harl its up^ and downs^ but its new attitude 
toward the sJiudent has proved valuable lime and again. By? attending 
very <^lo'sely lo ll^leaming proces^s itself,, by checking whzit J^as to be 
learned— at every .step along the way— against the actual performance 
of the kind of sludem? who will be learning it, programmers repeated* 
ly come up w^ith courses tliat assure almost every studentiat loasl 95 
percent correct answers.\Students work individually with simple teach- 
ing machines or progranuned books- Some go faster than otliersl But 
all of tliem "pet" wjbaa amounts to an "'A." 1 

o When learning without wor tian liappena-you have to thrW all 
the books about testing out tli^ window* Tlie new situation comes to 
this: Anything; you can lest, yoih^an program. Anything you cm pro- 
gram^ you don*t need W test. The idea, of course, takes getting y^d to. 
/ Some teachers, still thinking of learning as sometlmig that Ms to be 
^ forced .on clijjdren, cannotbelieve tn^iK senses when all children learn 
with ease and pleasure, when the fast,ones burn through as^srlmester's 
iVotkin a few days. These teachers conitolicate the program'm|er*s work 
by devising stratagems lo plow their stui^ents' pace. "What they miss 
most of all is tests," programmer Dr. M. \vCSullivan told me, Sulliyan's 
Programmed Reading for elementary schools is now helping over 
200,000 children in all 50 states learn tp\ead with unprecedented 
\succes3. "Our earlier version of Programmed Reading contained no 
^sts. This caused greail anxiety among leacherk Th^y felt they weren't 
i^^^ontrol of tlie situation; They found it hEH to. trust their children to 
lekm just for the joy. of h—even though they wei:e,J/o we have put in 
so-called *tests,' and we have made them the happiest part of the pro- 
graih. The best story is going to be the 'test' 'fins\nakes tlie teachers 
happy and doesn't hurl the program* at alk' 

• Men like Sullivan challenge all American educ^tors^, whether or 
not tiiey use the specific techniques of prograiiamed\instruction. By 
provingythat children can learn more and faster than was ever thouglit 
possible^ thoy demand that teachers critically examine^ and improve 
their owAmethods. This teachers cani nevf^r do so long\as they rely 
heavily omtcsts to bail them out of theif predicaments. 

2. 'ibachers will use their precious lime and talent aetually 
teaching. Tftaching is two-\vay communication. Teaching is confronta- 
tion. It is notWandingin front of a number of young people and dron- 
ing *out facts and techniques., Sucl^ bread-and-butter aspects of leani* 
ing are best lau'ght tiu-ough program mcd-instruction deviceJ* or by 
children coaching each otlier. Under the present setup, teachers often 
spend up to h^mhelrlime'tandttave seen this rii;et«r90-percent 
keeping the clas^i in order. As learning becomes really excitingu the 
control problem dira^pears. Children can spend a great deal of their 
time working on individual projects rather than preparing for group 

, tests. The teacher is tJifin free to devdte most of his time to individf^al 
or small-group instrHction 

3. Early ^etluc'aiion will he rcemphasized. Ahiiost without ex^ 
Ijeption, jK^enl-day y^ucational re|6fmers reveal their fascination^ 
with the^ugh-5ch'ool years* to the rl^trimgnt of all-im portant early 
schoolings Their interitsl rises as the possibility q4 cTIective reform 
pltl^mets. A conclusivAbody of researfiji shows that thl* younger the 
child, tlie raofe offcctivA and lasting will he any eilortf to teach h?m. 
TrueAefijrm in schooling can begin only when increased ^oncy, at- 
tention and status are tunied toivard the sch<Jbl years that start at 
kindergarten or sooner- \ - 



4. Tealuig— the haling wire llial IioIiIh tho proMcnl niiwioldy 
8y»tem logelhiT— will he reduced to a hare miiiiniuni. So long as 
the tearher can juth* behind tests, lie uill not feel the urgent need for 
reform in teaching methods. So long as tiie stjiulent senses that tests 
and scores are what really count in school, he will ni)t know the joy of 
real learning. So long as the school administrator knows his school is 
being ratj»d by how uell studentn perform on ivitionwide or statewide 
standardized tests, he will he inhibited from hold exptTimentatiori. 

As it is, teacliers and whole school systen"js are being shaped by 
last years tests—what was asked on them and how* it was askecko^If 
a standardized te>l is really import an I to chihlriM^Vrulareor^A) jif^lu^^ 
tors' prestige," Dr, Arthur K Corey, the highl^' resp(Tt^Ht|.'|xecufivc 
secretary of the California Teachers Association told *ilKe,'''I don't 
know of any way you can keep teachers from teaching for the tests. 
This is bound to block change/* 

Once educators gain faith in our children's remarkable capacity 
to learn, once they bend their clTorts to tapping this capacity, they 
will escape their de{)endence on these erifde instrununits. Final t»xaras 



^can easily be replaced by long-term projects or open-book exercises. 
Occasional quizze^may be given for the student's benefit in diagnos- 
ing his problems, not for the teacher*s gradebook. 

If it'is necessary to measure tlie nation's educational progress, 
the ftj^may be done witli polling or sainpling techuique^^, §o that no 
child or school w ill be singled out and shaped by tlie test* results. A 
distinguished national commhtee, fmanced by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, is now working out such an assessment program. Talks with the 
committee's chairman, Ralph W. Tyler, and Ik.S. Assistant Secretary 
for Education J'rancis Keppel have convinced me tlmt this committee 
- istrying hard to avoid the stultifying consecfuences that wouhl follow 
if die program became a national test raUier than a sample. 

As for standardised college-entrance test^, evidence is heaping 
up lliat undue reliance on tlieir scores closes certain college doors on 
students who would make campus leaders— or even intellectuals, \Vhen 
collegc-admissiohs officers' gain failii u» Imiumi abilities, they will pay 
less attention to cold figures^ * 

.New faith in human albiiities can lead to new ways of approaching 
human individilals, George Bernlird SIuw pointed out that the jiiain 
difference betw'ecn a flower girl and a duchess is how she is treated. 
We have tried testing our children half to death. Perhaps it is time to 
treat tliem differently. . ^ END 
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Combs caHs attention to a list of dehumahlzing practices arid conditions 
and developed by, the ASCD Commission on Humanism, in Education. The list 
fol lowing: 



found in 
included 



schools 
the 



2. 
3. 



V 



7. 



8. 



10. 

IK 
12., 

13. 

15. 
16. 
17. 



The marking system and 

a. „ The comp^etj t ioa it i nsp i nes ^ : - - 

b. '. The comparison it makes 

c. The pressure It creates \ 

d. Fa i lure ^ - 
Corporal punishment ^ ■ ' . 
Overcrowding and' resulting ^ 

a. Class loads ^ ^ ? 

b. Easy anonymity v , 

c. Shallow teacher-pupil relationships > 

d. Loss of privacy 
Curricular tnacklngand 

a. ^ The caste system it^fiurtures ' 
Inflexible and nonvariable time schqdujes, ' 
The scarcity of legitimate posjtgraciuate options and 
Pressure to attend col leg js 
"single text'! approach and / , 

The conformity it demands ^ / . 

The boredom it creates ^ 
grade- 1 evel 1 ock7$tep 'vh i ch 



a. 
The 
a. 
b. 
The 
the 
a. 



ways in which unique selves 
imposition of 



ignores what we know about 
develop' and 
single s;cope and 



Accompanying 
Schemers ' ' ' 

Misuse and»misintjerpretation of intdl 1 igence, 
aptitWe testq^. . j - /* 

Testing insteaa^of evaluat/ing y 
Teacher evaluation of students ; 
Failure to reflect teacher^ responsibil ity for 
''achieved" by students 

The "objectivity model" which prevents meaningful 
from developing between teachers and pupils 
The ignbring of the principle of 
The "right" answer syndrome 
Misuse of cumulative records 

Demonstra<ted distrust in.§tead of deiiionstrated faith 



s^equence 
achievement and 



grade' or mark 

relat ionships 
"feedback readiness" J 



To bring about 
education from 



.^iPScus 
Ir ing 



of 
the 



humanistic education, Combs would have .us change the primar) 
that of acquiring knowledge or experience to that of discov^ 
personal meaning of information. Personal meaning is a humanist ic ^oa I; knov^ledge 
or information as a goal is impersonal and /npnhumanistic* The fol lowing are^/suggest ions/ 
offered by Combs to develop personal meaning and create humanistic edbcj^tioti in our schools: 
(l) ^e-emphasize information and objectivity; (2) value personal meaning i/f students; (3) 
accept students for what they are; (4) encourage personal exploration/and discovery of 
personal meaning through individual ized, flexible, self-directed learnihg experiences^ 
"^(5) evaluate arid reward students on the bas:Fs df the^inean^iiigs they- have rather than on 
what they knoW, and 
students. 



(6)' recognize and reward' teachers for their effbrts t^ pjroduce humanistic 



/ 



ative to making school Ing more \humani stfc as well as 
identifying present dehumanizing practices that pervade education jare' impoi^tant statements 
and contribute significantly* to /achieving the goal of humanistic educat I orjC These state- 
ments and others; cbncerhing\humani^stic education are not as helpful as they^could bej. 



however;' because of their generalness. For the statements to be of trfe to teachers, 
administrators, and others, they need to be much more specific. If we are to value 
• personal meaning or de-emphasize information we need to to do 

: tWese^^t planning is necessary, what classrooip behaviors 

to employ, what mata|ials to use, how to organize students. If we arj^ to el iminate 
tfie singly text or rigid time schedules we have to know what replacements we can use 
and how they function- . Without specificity; particularly without specifity in terms 
of teacher behaviors,'' suggest ions for maJ<ing humanistic education a reality may be 
steri le, / , 

In 'addition to making the statements more Specific, greater balance in the*" types of 
statements made would be faci 1 i tating- It appears that a majority of tfte statements 
about dehumanizing School practices are organization or school system functioning 
of-iented. arganization is an important variable in de^velopi,ng humanistic education, 
but intraclassroom presci'ipt ions rejative to currl'culum and instruction "^r^essential 
if humanistic education' is to exist and grow^ , . 

. ■ ' ■•• ^ • / • •> r ^ \ ' ■ 

it Is a major function of this book to translate pronouncements about humarfi.sm into 
detaVled classroom curriculum and instructional practices* The term Vcurriculum*', as 
used here, refers to plans: for future action that, take place prior to iristr>uct ion. 
Yt included, subject-matter content as well as student- learning experiences, materials, 
evaluative devices. Instruction refers to the teaching- learning coni^xt, in which the 
curriculufT) is implemented. * U refers to the specific teacher behaviors and student 
behaviorjs that occur within the classroom as the teacher attempt^ to bring about 

.. learning ort. the part -of the student- Both, of these areas are significant in creating 
humanistic education because humanism is both content and prodess, substance and , 

_ procedures, material and format. . ^ 
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•A ^COMMONLY ACCEPTED VARIETY OFTECHNIQuk TO PROMOTE 
. AFFECTIVE LEARNING EXPERIENCES " 



• NON-VERBAL TECHN I CUES 

to PROMOTE AWARENESS OF SELF AND OF OTHERS: . 

1 . Gettinc} Acquam*:ecl - ' ' . ^ 

/Students mill" abc?^/ inforaally tg.meefcas many people.as possib-le - 
,w th,n.a_^,Ven peribcf of time r v^ithout use of any verbal co^ica- 
tipn. This technique can a|so be formally structured using ii^^and 
outer circles of students rotating to.g reef members !n the o^s^t^ 



cSrae. ^ students r/[,tatlng to greet' members !n the opfposite 

2 . Mirror-Talk ' : 

Pairs of students sit facing each\,ther and alternate as leader and 
follower to pan torn me and-'mirrorV responses to gestures ^^d facta! . 
expressions communicated to each other through di rect eye^to-eye con- 

3» I Private V.'orld > . : " ,-,=^ 

Students react. silently - wi th eyes closed to a vivid descriptive^ 
passage designed to stimulate self-awareness through experiencing a 

fnd'lWdualtppJr? ^""V'-°"T^"^^^ situation?. This -activity .emphasizes 
^ individual needs for security, privacy and self-respec^ . . ' 

Fantasy V/orld " ■ 

Similar to rtem> three above, but 1 ess" structured^ and formal, this exer- 
cise encourages freedom of expression and individ^u^l ity in response 'to 
•the colorful imagery 'created by a parrat.ion of fantasy! ThYs technique 
.s helpful in stimulating self-evaluation of .personal needs, technique 



TO' 



, ' ' - INDIVIDUAL CREATIVE TECHN rqUES 
BUILD ANJD STRENGTHEN POSITIVE .SELF-CONCEPT: 



I 9> . 

5. "Al 1 About Me!' Folder 

Individua'l.work folders provide a „pr ivate f>lace for stdden'ts to collect 
and preserve prized paf?ers ar^d projects about themselves. Those folders 
^ItlTnVJ. project to. encourage individual growth and-develop- 

ment of positive self-Jma^ge. • (items six through nine below are excellent 
- activities to initiat^^and build up folders.) eiow are excellent 

, . f • ■ ■ • ' 

o. -Sejf- Port rait • - ■ ~ 

Studeht self-portraits (Ifr any .art medium) are effective imag^lbui Iders. 

'o ydent?jn;? 'T '■-g-'^'-ly usfng them^as name tags 

to jdentify indivi.dual student's papefs and .projects 90 display. • 

?•' Personal Time Line , " ■ — 

Each student records memorable' expi?riences in. his life on a vert-ical line 

, . which represents, his life span from birth to the present.' Entries ma! Se 
. either written or d.awn, and should include all events which he remSers 
. as a mean ingfuT part -of his 1 ife pattern. f« .embers 

: . ■ : ■ ' : ^ • ' ^' • i93 ■ : 



' " . ^ INDIVIDUAL CREATIVE TE&HNIQUE^ (CO#D^.)" ' ^ . 

■ ^ ^ — ^ — ' ~ '"^ — 

I * • • • ' . * 

8« > Notebodk Diary ^ ^ ^ * ^ 

Students keep individuaf /u.nning records of their Teelings and impressions 

of v/eekly happenings, both in and out of sfchpol. Entries are limited to 

short and rnformal comments, and timo is provid'ed each week for bringing 
the di'd[rles up to date.' , • . • 

. ^ \ \ • -^r • . , • 

9. Serial Autobiography ' / • 

Students "bui ld*' an autobiography over 'a period* of weepis by completing a ( 
series of ditto worksheets cM/ering a wide variety of personal informa- 

\^ tion ranging f com vital statistics dnd interest to 'future aspirations and 
^- goals, • The finished ivorksheets are boun^ together with art work to comi' ^ 
plete the autobiography. . / . - 
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lOv. Coll age^r Self 

' Studeri*ts create compos i te Images of themselves by selecting and assembling 
an individual assortment of meaningful pictures, wordi and phrases which 
repfesent^and express ideas qnd tHings which are Important to them. The • 
collage may be assembled In any shape or form desired. 

■ ^ . GROUP. RESPONSE TECHNIQUES 

TO «ELP CLARIFY PERSONAL VALUES AND PRIORITIES: ^ ^ ' 

■ ^ ■ ■ ■ ^ . . " 

U. -Values Voting ' ^ ' , ^ - 

A /ion- threatening groljp ^ictlvi ty which permits students to express positive 

and negative feelings in resppnse to a series of thought-provoking state-' 

ments. Hand voting ^Tl^ows three possible responses — ''y^s'S "no", or' 

"pass" — to each question. , 

12. : Value's ^Ranking . ^ ^ • ' ^ . . ' ' , 

/ ;v A non-judgmental activity in which^students partlcipalte In ranking groups 
ji of alternatives in t[T,e ord«?r of their individual preferences. This Is an 
- excellent device to explore, ^efend, an^i justify differences* in priority 
selections. v 

,13* Values Continuum ^ " >^ - 

Students individually locate their own positions between the. extremes-, on 
a continuum (Tine) to complete a profile of class feelings on a'selected 
issue. This technique is very useful in exploring current events and in 
introducing controvers ial topi cs for disGus'sion. 

lA. ^ Publ ic Interview ' , a • \ ' 

A student volunteer Is questioned at length about a wide variety *of per^^ 
sonal interesjt topics. He has the option to-pass on any question, he* does 
not wish to answer, and at tJ^^e-GQncl usI^JK of the interview, the student 
may ask t?he interviewer apy of the questix>n^ asked of him.^ 

15. Group Interview ^ 

Similar ]to item 1^ above, except that the jnterviewee is. asked questions 
by the ejhtire group. He may pass on any question he xloes not 'wish<to an-, 
swer.' Tjhe interview cah be terminated at any 4:ime. by the interviewee. 

. ■ ■ . •. ^ ■ . ■ 
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GROUP -RESPONSE TECHNIQUES (COMT'D%) 



6 



16« .Interview' VJhip ^ " V ^ r :V ^ » , , . [ 

This Is a fast-paced variatibn of Items ]k and 15» above. ' The teacher 
moves about the class 'asking a different personal interest question of // 
each child in turn. Clarifying questions may be used wherever nec<^ss&ry/ 
and gny child may pass orT'any question he does not wish to ansvjer,. / 



17. Proud Whip 



Each student is given the opportunity to publicly state- some recent ovent 
pr acqompl isl ment of whiph he is proud. Responses begin with the state- 
ment, am proud... and are limited to a specific category. 



Sentence Stub " • ' 

Students are enco^jraged to reflect upon their own values and feelings to 
provi-de meaningful endings for provocative unfinished sentences. Respon- 
ses may be either oral or written. « 



DISCUSStON AND PROBLEM- SOLVING TECHNI 



TO BBQ^EN PERSPECTIV-^ JN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS; 
VSl Flat PFcture* 



1 



Pictured Tl lustra ting common problem situaur</ns are used tb stimulate res- 
ponses' and^^motivate group discussions of -fee^l ings, atti tudes and behavior. 
This is an excel lent vehi cle for developing roie-playrng si tuations. 




I. 



2h 



I 

22. 



23. 



2]D. Open-ended or Unfinisied Story ^ ^ / ' / ^ 

Students provide and explore al ternative/ endings/ for Unfinished problem' 
stortesv in thi s versat i le activi ty which serves as a Springboard^ for.djs^ 
' cusslon^, debates, written response^ arid role-playing. ^* 



Role-Playing 

A non-threatening. 



experience and perspective, through -Assuming the role of another in a pro- 



blem situajtion. Th 
students ia open d i 
from a highly s-truq 
and dialogue, to a 



interpersonal aptivity designed' to broa^den a student's 



is technique is especially useful for involving alj 
scussions in conflict areaslj* ; Role-playing can v^ry 
tqred si tuatiqn, wi th predetermined cfiaracterisations 
flexible and impromptu a^tioh with a minimum of structure. 



Creative Dramatics ^ 

A variation^ of i teiji 21 above, this- activity differs f rom' role-p]aying in 
that the roles develop creatively out of the problem rather th^n being 
mposed 

* war^m-up 



A serieslof creatfve dxamatics"" exercises provides an excellent 
for more formal role^playing situations. 



Concrete Poetry (Symlpolic Viord »P|cturds) 

Discussions of problems in/ interpersonal relations are stimulated by dif- 
ferences in individual interpretations of' pictures created from artl stic 

arid language symbdls. /Concrete poetry Js designed to 
iety of ^neanlngs ai detjermined by individual experiences 



patterns of words 
conv^ey a/ wide vafi 
and -lenvi ronment 



Zh. Folk Hiisjc 



/ 



Ik HU3i 
THaditi 



ional 
arte ubed to 
of 1 re^vaht 



and modern /folksongs 
elicit emot/'ional res 
issues in /interpersoi 



/ ■ / . / ■ • ■ 

)ased upon/significant social. pr6blems 
/on se/^ and to In i.tjate group discussions 
lal ^nd irrtergroup p.elationships 



MSdUSSION AND PRQBLEM-SOLVtNG TECHNiqUES (feONf^D;) 

25. Triad ' ' • ; ^ . - ^ , \ ■ . . 

WoFking in groups' of three, students analyze and discuss in turn a speci- 
^fic problem of each member of the group. ^ The roles of helper, helpee, and 
observer -are 'interchanged so that' each member of the group serves in all 
^,/^.ree.posi tiqns. This is an excellent technique for promoting group co- 
operation Mn pro^lem-s©lving. ' . 

26. Inner^Outer Cixfe . * * 

DiscussioFi^^Of controversial is-suej^js ^facf 1 i tated by a circular seating 
• pattern v^hich/ permits alternative 1 istening and speaking roles for opposing 
points of view*, E^ch group has a turn to speak openly and unchallenged 
in the inner circle, whil^e the opposing group in the outer circle listens 
"^without comment or interruption. . . < . 

27. Fishbowl ing : • " - ' • > ' 

This technique is a modification of a jjanel discljssion in Which a group 
of five or six students engage in' an impromptu debate of a controvefsial 
issue. Throu^out the. di seussion, panel members are replaced by 'new par- 
ti,cipants selecYed f rom ,the 1 istening audience. , .The f reqiient changing of 
speakers permits exposure of 9 wide variety of 'opinions arid provides con- 
tinuing impetus to the discussion. • ^ ^ -[^ 

28. Brainstorming ' ? ■ >\ ^ - \ ^ ' 
. This activity is used to proyide the class/ with an exhaustive working 

Ust of i'deas relative to a particular probletug The objective is to 
explore all possible avenue^ of solution by freely accepting all^ contri- 
butions wi thout regard to merit or feasibility. 

i GROUP DEMONSTRATION TECHNIdUES 
TO ILLUSTRATE CAUSE AND EFFECT OF BEHAVIOR PATTERNS: 

29. Closed Circle 

- ^ A circle of students — with arms iriterlocking. — act in concert to keep 

two 6r three '"outsiders'* from breaking into the circle. This simple demon- 
stration vividly illustrates the behavior and attitudes of "in*' and "put'J 
groups in school, business and so.ci;ety. 

30. One V/ay - Two V/ay Communication 

Guided solely by oral instructions, studefits attempt to reproduce' two sep- 
arate designs of geometric figures.. For the first demonstration, the in- 
structor is unseen and there is no opportunity for ques^tlons. For the 
second situation, the instructor faces the group and will answer any ques- 
tions. Results of the' two attemps are compared and discussed. 
' • - . ' . ' " • / 

31. Rumor Clinic ^ ^ . . | ' |, 

An ambiguous picture is shown to all but five members of ithe class. A 
'---V reporter then orally rela'tes the incident to the first non-witness. He 

passes the story to the secbnd, and so on — until each of the five in 
turn have been informed. The class has the opportunity to watch 'the ef- 
fects of stereotyping and rumor development.' ' - 
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GROUP DEHON$.TRATION^TECffNIQUES (CONT'D. ]f 



32. Th^f^i^sm'- (percept 1 on Exerc i se) 

picture bonveying Uvo widely divergent ^1.1 1 us !on3 of a wdman Is used* to 
demons tjf'^te the inhibiting"^ influence of "Wind set" on visual perception. 
1^. This exerci se. i 1 lustratGS the difficulty encountered J rS seeing the second 

of two equal ly obvious illusions once the first has beqi identified by me ^ 
■ vtewer. ' " ^ ^ ' . "\ ^ • . 

. ' 33 . Blue Eyes - Br^wn Eyes' ' : ^ ■ ' » . 

The ctsrss is divided into two groups which are d^termi ned* by some-. arbi trary 
' characteristic such as eye color. An artificial superior-inferidr situation 
- . Is created by the deliberate preferential treatment of one groiap at the ex- 
pense of the other. Thi s act i vi ty involves students in experiencing th.e ^ 
feelings and atti tuded generated by prejudice and disQritnlnation. 

• Superior - Inferior ' ' ' • • f ' 

* ' A variation of item 33 above,- in which.tlie class is divided into tV;o groups 
which are assigned specific superior and inferior role's. Working in pairs 
one of each group, t- the students are required to complete a joint rank 
order listing of priority items. This experience dram^ical'ly illustrates 
o ^ the effects of superior and inferior status in interpersonal relations. 

35. "I ALA G" . "V ' 

A dramatie presentation of the erosiorrof self-concept resulting frjDm neg- 
ative expq^riences in daily interpersonal relation^. A sign^with the acro- 
' ' nym "lALAC" is used to present the concept — 'M am lovable and capable". 
* ^r edch negative incident which occurs, ^ piece of the sign is torn avvay 
until ^ly a small portion remains in.tact. This technique vi vidly' i 1 lus- 
( ' trates how people can unintentionally injure the feejings of others. 



36 Group lALAC . . * /" ^ * 

An adaptation of IALAC >/hich uses the group concept "We are lovable and 
capable". A pTece is torn from the class sign for every individual incj- 
dent, w^ich'ifiars the group concept* .This activity relates ^the role of Irr- 
dividual behavior to the group image. ' . H 

GROUP >COOPERATION TECHNIQ.UES * o 
TO MOTIVATE AND E^NCOURAGE POSITIVE GROUP INTERACTION" \ 

37.. Sing - Along ' . ' . ' 

Singing is a natural fprm of interaction which provides an excel lent vehicle 
to promote a sense of group togetherness. A sing-along is .an ideal jce-, 
breaker,' and it is 'especial ly helpful in ini tiating other^roup activities. / 

V ' ^ ' ' • / * 

38- The V/heel * ' 

Pairs, of students write first impressions <hf each other on individual "^hat" 
wheels. The wheels are exchanged and read, andxthen ^ach sfudent selects - 
one item about himself for which he would like fuVther elaboration* /Thi s 
\ . information is written on a "why" v/heel. An optional third wheel «^n be 

used to explore the "how" aspects lY additional development is de^red. 



/ 
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. • - • &ROUP COOPERATION TECHMMQUES (CONT'/),) 

. ..^ " • ' ' "" ' — •■ — ^ — ; 

39.* Group Creative T^sk / ' 

Students are di vid^d , into work groups to complete separate group cojistruc- 
tion projects. Tools and materials are di^tribruted In such a ,Way tKaf ho 
one group has the necessary equipment -to complete the task. Only through 
cooperation, planni^ng and sharing between t+ie groups can the projects be ' 
- successful ly completed. This is an excellent activity feP developing co- 
operative group interaction.. " - • 

^ ■ , •. V • 

^0. * Group Agreemejnt Task . • • 

Student work groups are assigned the task of agreeing upon a priority rank- 
order listing of space survival equipment. Representatives from each group 
are Jthen selected to meet as a committee. to develop a rputually agreeable 
rank-order list for tFie class. This technique involves students in the 
process of decision-making determined by group consensus/ 

k]\ Propaganda Game v * . • . . 

Group^ of three or four students work as teams to accumulate points in a 
multiple answer selection game. Each ;team must agree qn a cotnition answer 
in selecting the appropriate\category for various types of propaganda. 
. The accepted answer for each round is determined by the majority team 
response. This activity is helpful in stimulating positive group inter-r- 
action. "5, " 
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■ • FEELINGS EVALUATION TECHNIQUES . 

♦ . " *'■ ■ . . ■ 

TO HELP IDENTIFY AND UNDERSTAND EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR: - 

k2. Weekly Reaction Shei^t 

^. . This acti vi ty allows students the opportunity tp openly express their feel i.ngs 
^and opinions about the school week by completing a short, written evaluation 
^fbrm. A series of seven to ten open en'ped questions for sentence completign 
is, used to express their opinions of the curriculum, and their suggestions r 
for improvement or change. 

' . ■ . • i 

• 43. Feelings Card 

A simplified variation of item 42, the fe^l ings^ card is an individual writ- 
ten comment of a student's reaction to a particular asjpect of school about 
which he has st^ng pbsi ti ve or negative* feel ings. ^^IWluntary cards may be 
submitted ei ther periodical ly or at random and they are Intended to explore 
feelings rather than performancfe'. i 

. kk. Five Faces (Feelings Pictures) 1 \ 

Students are encouraged to interpret and evaluate thei r own \feel i ngs and 
behavior through the use of pictures' or drawings portraying five different 
kinds of emotion as revealed by facial expressions. This acti>/|ty is pri- 
marily directed to self-understandi.ng, and it is an excel lent supplement! 

^ ' to self^concept building techniques. v\ 

il5. Happy Clown^- Sad Clown ' ^ ' ' ^ \ ^ . 

.Similar to item 44, this technique utilizes pictures of op po|^g emotions 
to help 'Students identify ^nd ^evaluate behavior characterise rcs^'^rel at iyet 
to their ovm att i tudes and • -g^el i'ngs. This activity is partTcula-rly designed 
\: for primary students. \ 

. ■ • . ■ .198'' : 
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. ' — • . SPECIAL PURPOSE TECHNIQUES • .o. / . " 

' • • • * . 

" *■ '.->♦. , ■ ■ ■ • 

k ' ■■■ • . 

• ■• . ' • • " ^ t ■ " 

> A6. Leadership Styles 

^ This adaptation of the superior-lftferior technique is spfecff tea 11 y designed \ 

to demonstrate^ the ^effects of thrbl differo^t styles of leadership behavior-^— 
Vdoftiigant, cooperative, 'and indifferent. Pairs of students enact and evaluate 
' 'three separate decision-making situations in which the superior plays each 
of the three leadership roles'.- * - o 

kl . Group Discussion Analysis . .t ' • ^ , ^ , . 

This technique cari be correlated with any, group discussion activity for 
/the purpose of analyzing andciSentifying the various task and^mai/vtenance 
^ ' rales played-by ilidividuals in^group decision-making. Observers are sup- 
plied with unjform descriptions of various role functions and assigned to 
individual, parti cipant^ in the, group discussion. It is the observers • task 
to tal:ly, summarize, clhalyze. and report on the participant's behavior at 
the conclusion of thes acti vi ty. . * . " 

• . ■• . . / , • • • • .. . ' ^ 

Social D'^i stance Ranking ' " . . 

^ Individual rank order selection of ethnic 'and racial groups is^ef feet ively 
used to il\ustr^te the influence of group stereotyping on social distance 
I concepts. This technique is normally used in conjunction with other acti-0 

vities — such /as the wheel (i tem- 38) , or superior-inferior (i tem 3^) — 
. » for comparative emphasis op as an introductory vehicle. . , 



Sociogram . 0 \ /' ^ 

Designed primarily for teacher information, the sociogram is an informal 
written survey which indicates individual social interaction patterns with- 
in the classroom. This instrument can be helpful in determining individual ^ 
status in peer group associations. . 

50. Role-Playing Via Creative Wrtting - ' ■ ^ 

This is an excel lent, non-threatening device to encourage sejlf-expression 
with students who are reluctant to write. By assuming various roles (usually 
..objects), students are motivated to illustrate their personalized interpre- 
tation- of the object and then further itlustrate that .interpretation in 
writing. ; ^ ' 

51. Socio-Drama * . - 

This is a short, open-ended playlet (with formal script) , which deal s wi th 
current controversial social issues. The socip-drama is highly emotional,- 
and it is specifically designed to provoke in-depth interaction and^djscus- 
sion. - 



52. Classroom Geography | . * 

A variety, of cjassroom seating patterns are utilized to effectively coor- 
'dinate interaction wi th specific learning objectives. 
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PREFACE 

Wj^^t could be more! pretentious than, tp assume the 
task o!^ presenting a Guid^ for Human Relations especially 
since Human Relations exist only as a construct in Man*s 
imagination? What m^del are^ we to follow? Wl^|;t pathway 
catf we tread or cho^sp^thr o ugh the chaotic ma^^^^^^^^^^ our 
Life-Space and, Life^Style?* What is/Real and^ wh4t is 
Fantasy? Is it some distortion -^of one or th^ .a or 
both? 




^ What is Humanity?- Is Hum^anness at all p^qb-^bi^e ex^ 

■\ ■ • . ' ■ . ^ ' •■ ■ ' ''-'I' '^^^ • ' ■ ' 

ci^pt ?L5 an impossible dream that danglesr fike;tb%V^^^^ 

V • . . ■ ^ • ' * . . - ' ' - y ■ ^'-'X''' 

catrot always temptijig, but j us t fi^yond oiii: k^ik^;^ M^lxi^ 

thd animal, seems to spend his life either denyiri^ . 

heritage o^degrading its' basic "good" ^the very essfen^e^ 

. :..".r ^ . ' , . \v . ■■...^ - ' 'K<:y 

of and the reason for hi-s being).* Or, in. the spirit /.p.|:K 
phtidsophical inquiry, is he somewhere in between . 
sa cried ahd^ the profane or the God's Head who puts h^mk^lf V 
Sibove and beyond all an^ everything . ' At best , ' if onev is ^ 
pursuing the Dream of Humanness (w-hatever it may be) -- the 
most one can d6 is present the findings of on^s own 
Strivings ajid scrat chihgs in the struggle for survival/ ' - 
hoping'^ against hope that this Dream may, be the Highway. :^ 
paved>--.or at the very least a, Trail through the seem- i 
ingly Impassable Jungle. o / ' 



^£2 



' ' ■, ' . . ■ " ■ • ' ,' :^ ■ 

, • This highly\condensed abstraction is a symbolic 

■fc ■ . ■ • ■ « ' ♦ « 

. const ellatian of the Trai 1 tKa t I have, f orged. ' I P^^^ 

^ cani bear the traffic and is alJ^east oi^e Way out of the . 
Junglt. . • 

■ ' • ■ * • ' * ■ • . - • • . ■ ' " 
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IMASPA* . • • \ 

^ This gu4.de is a highly condensed abstraction of 



the' IMASPA Philosophy, its theories and practices. - It is 
hot .a Mariua^L-'of Operations, . / , . 

' . • ■ V ' ■• ■ ' . \ ■ 

We do hot believe i^t^ is. fea^^ible or practical 'to 
understand a Philosophy 'knd/'expertly apply it by mgrely 
reading about it in a book or. f ol low some manual of in- 
structions of How To - . 




,We believe that in order to How To 



haS|to know the'^What then practicTe' tinker ;exgert difec- ^ 
'ti,on|in a viable enviroiiment the Where,' When ;and Who -i- 
ISf :t^^ Hqw To U^e* the. Philosophy to ani^wer the Question 

Why? Isn't that the reason for any Philosophy: to ' 
raise th6 Question motiv^^te the Curiosity then 
Search Explore an^ Discover The Truth ">The Why of, 

> Understand iMig is in the Doing. This Guide is ah 
int!roduction to tfe^ Doing, A training program implementing 

the What Where When Who How Why of our 

1 " • ^ 

Philosophy, G-er:tainly not six easy lessons* (by mail) from 

■ ' ' ' ' ■ . • ♦ ■ , 

Adam Lazonga'to find Itove in* Human Relations . v\ 



* institute for Motivating Academic, Soqial^alfid 
Political Achievement * 



It is not our purpose to lose ourselves iji the- 
endless cyclic maxe*^ of proving and disproving old or new • 
theories and paractices, doing penance ito the estabiish- 
ment for not giving and taking undue credit for original 
or prior thinking. We cheerfully and gladly admit to 
unadulterated and consummate thievery from everywhere, 

everybody and eyeryth'ing. But only as an indirect and 

. ,f ■ ' . " ' ^ , . * . ■ " . •.^ 

direct product of jall our experiences; as well as the ex-^ 

posute to' and contamination of the external and- internal. 

pressures, -conditipnings and adjustments/ Nor dq^we in- , 

"tend to stew^^. in the destructive pros and cons of the 

Chaotic Society; its machinations," conflicts, frights, , 

rigidities; successful fa,ilures, questiopable achieve- 

ments and practices, glorifications, and wars and most, w 

certainly not the entrenched in:^itutions • But, we are 

hopeful that some •recogni,tion and importance can be given 

to that "inherent wanting" (the flickering' spark of 

desire for Search o£ Truth Exploration o and 

Others — Discovery of Identity the Fpuriding of aCon- 

ti'nuum of Logical Stability) • Perhaps we can merge bur 

"inherent wisdom" (phylogenesis) with rapidly escalating 

knowledge (cognition] into ^ Stable base for understanding 

(dynamic interrelationships) ; understanding that will . 

♦establish a basis for an emergent Humanness (wholeness) 

that will make viable artistry and ensuing creativity 
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possible and prayerful ly, ^an I^^^ th^t if ^ 

meaningful product by* virtue of the "Good Group" o --* (the 

, - • , ■ . . > > ' 

Human, Society) . * ^ ^ 

/'We, here at the Rehabilitation Center have been 

deeply concerned with th^ riuman (whole) problem forfmany 

* P ' ' ■ ^ 

yeq.rs After much study, research and practice, we de- 

f ined^Rehabilitatipn as "Building the maximal potential^of ^ 

the Individual as he functions in Socdety."* - • 

' * Our initial prof es.sional preparation was in dealing 

' ■ ■'. t. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

with the Jft:eatment Of particular prob lems . in the physical, 

v , . : .. ■ ■ ' i 

psychological and social areas. \ 

While we were^ relatively successful in dealing with ^ 

<i . ' ■ ■ ■ . 

these Problems; assuaging the particular problems -did not 

- t) . ■ ■ ■ • . 

seem to tend to the^ person or the casu^llty, but rather to 
the symptoms, leading to a hi^h degree of recidivism^ 
• Our beneficient dissatisfaction^ with "treating the disease" 
opened the uncounted possibilities of working with the 
persorf. Since we Were working with all of his dimensions 

(Phy$iol6gical, Psychological, Sociologrical) the whole per- 

■■ - p , * . ■ - . 

son became "The Pro'blem." And then, if possible, even more 

• . ' ■ - • ■ - .. 

challenging, finding means that are not ends in themselves, 

but a basic viable frameiy-.ork for Problem 'Solving. * • 



*Harry A. Royson, "Treatment versus Rehabi litation- 1948, " 
New oYork State Physica 1 Therapy Review , (New York, 19^52) 
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" Axiomatically; movement the universal precursor 

* • ' ■ ^ /? 

/■■ 

t,o Life air forms of Life Life-Forms being a special . 
-or particulsfr kind ^f Movement-Constyuet of Time' a^d Space. 

A construct formed through resistance within 'fime. Let J 
us purview Time as an endl^s immutable Field^'of ^orce of 
Random Energy that is an unvarying constant of Change. A 
diverging irid c^ompletely non-^logi^al probability in a. 
Universe of Movement we call Time. - - 

^ Space, however, is a converging^ highly mutable, 

^asured Forpe^-Field of structured ^energy (gi^avityO, a ^ 

^ ■ ■ , . ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

logical measurement of Time implementing variable exchange 

to manifest physiological (liv^tig) Space/Time iri¥ a Universe 

of Movement. ^ V 

. , ( this Probability/Gravity. 1^ull/Push of Time/Space 

• '\ ■ . ^- ■ ' . . ' 

in kovement lends itself to the establishment of a Con- 
tinuum in Movement ^ thus stabilizing Space/Time and pro- 
viding a vortex for individual and collective constellations 
reflecting Movements Space/Time as a synthes;Lzer for a ^ 
Curious, Searching, Exploring, Discovering Mechanism 
(Spatiality) . Each and every Mechanism similar yet uni- 
quely different'-- with a built-in Energy Field (Emotion) 
^emujatdng a T=S/S=T System that is a miniature Uliiverse 
unto itself. This Universe can serve as a core factor for 
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an emejrgjent "Communidyne"* o£ Stxucture/Fuhction possibly 
being thp foundation for Stability Identity 
Humanity 



and Creativity. 
The Resistance in SpacQ/Time that gave birth to 
the Mechajhism (Spatiality) provided the Obstacle (Problem) 
.for suryiwaX. Being born of converging (Gravity) /diverging* 
(Probability) Energy/ Forces tohe Mechanism emulated ihe Pull 
Push; Tiir:|| Stretch, Reach of its progenitors' efforts to 



restore j i 



isel"f to its'^formej state, as a means to sta'bilizef 



its owiji i^b^^ing. The. struggle for survival ^eveloped a' 
rudim|fntairy -architecture of ^Mov^ment that/ progressively^ 
structured itself into a more efficient Mechanism ' so that^ 
less enetgy Was spent, on survival wi-th some left over for 
the , examinat^ion of its 'structure and* the obstaclefs ^around 
and >yithin i^. The new a&ilities in the Mechanism aroused 
a quality of curiosity that directed it towarci fur-ther exam 
inat|,t>n a^ well as evaJ,uation; thereby dei^oJb^ping unique 
Talents for. survival and living. . 



. This 
liatiojti of vh 



quantitative progressive examination and evai- 
ow to overcome the obstacle of living and sur- 



vivinlg by the Mechanism (although basically a mechanical 



Form by virtue of^ts Structure/Function) made it 



Life 



more I unique. The pure struggle for survival yevolved into a 

' ; L . ■•■ ■ " 

♦(jfammunidyne = Structured unit of energy derived from 

Synthesis of Communication/Communicating Structure/ 
/Function T=S/S=T. - - 
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more complex Structure/Function. The quality of its 
survival had al-tered that Structure/Function from an im- 
j|inently end-geared Life-Form to a po.tentially indi- j 
vidually-geareti Entity. An Entity having the beginniij^s 

olf an awareness of Rea'/ity and of Fantasy^ with a seedfe • 

' • ' ■ ' ■ • ■ » " ' ' IT' 

for a possible imagination. (ReaXi-ty/Fantasy) to follow. 

The Mechanical Entity, now a source of its own! 

energy (Emoti|on) , in its strtlggie t-o Survive and Live 

through emulation of Space/Time, had further .developed an, 

individual qi|alit,atiye/quaptit4tive Cantlnuum in Movement 

(Rotation [C{|re] --. Flexion/Extension [Nature] [Abilities] 

— Elevation/Depression , [Qual ity] 1- Abduction/Adduction 

[Quantity] [Talents] Circamduction [Scope]) . The ^ 

entity being a primary Space /Time architectural construct 

of Movement whose emerging Nature and Scope made possible 

the laying of a foundatioii for solving the problems of 

Existence and LiVing. , - ' . 

Having sufficiently extricated itself from the ^ 

striving -an'd struggle to'survive" the Entity became some- 
what aware" of ^it^ own inner stirrings. Its Curiosity 
(primary :motivation) , well established in the struggle 
to survive' its "progenitors ' resistaiice, stimulated .th6 ^ 
entity to Search within Itself. AlthougK the endless 
struggle for survival had prpducfl. a Logical Mechanism 
capalile^of separating itself sl3|:£icien1:iy from its , i 



Sour qe arid making its own Life — . Physiological-Space/' 
Time --^ the trauma of that struggle and the overwhelming 
effort to survive seemed to block but the recognition of 
its own mechjanism, its Structure/Function, its mechanical 
efficiency and problem solving abilities. ^The Entity was 
facing within itself the same obstacle it has encountered 
in it^*efforts to establish itself in its Source: not to 
be afraid to use' its new-found Logical Abilit;,ies and 
Search within. itsel£.td recognize and know its inner 
wbrkings; not to allow Random Energy (Time) to nullify ^ 
the desire to progressively exercise and alter its -Staje 
of Being; "not to deny that which is unknown but to use 
its talents and budding imagination to accept all of its 
Curiosities ajid Stirrings to unhesitatingly Interest, 
Concern and Involve itself in any^Jiing. that .cjhallenges ^ 
its basic mechanism. It s^ems that it . is axiomatical ly 
impossible to re ject anything that. is not Accepted. For 
one must examine and evaluate « something in order . to Re j ect 
making Rejection a Core-Factor in discrimination . . 
Critical Rejection of that which is not Goold certainly 
sh6uld not be confused with .Denial (negation of existence 
itself) 

"Tha^t which is born in Movement through Movement 
cannot visualize Non-Movement except in Movement* terms. 
"Non-Ac ceptancd of Existence is Denial of Movement/Life. " 
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In spite of all of* the Entities paSt and present struggles" 
ta' surv4/ye ^it always seems easier to* stop resisting and 

sink back to the oblivion of Random Non-Existence. 

^ ^ • ■ * ' ■. ■ * 

And 'it is! That whicfe is Born in Movement must use- 

f ' . .. . : 

Movement to Live one carf never stop^\-- Progress or 
Die (Randomize). ^ 

In the Searching into Self to 'know Self using onetVs 
basic Mechanism, the criltical areas^of "Good" C'Stabilijty); i 
are exposed and exercised, making possible Rejection of / 
that which is not ^wanted"; Random ^ Stasis). The 

knowing of Self is the greatest motivator for Searchijig 

.*.■'■-■''■ ■ 

oUt, comparing With and knowing Others;; - establishing, a 

• . ■ * ■ • siQ <? ■ . ' ' . ' . ; - ■ ^ 

basic' ^ruth [that ^makes Relating possible. 

It woul,d appear that, "as one Relates' t*o Oneself 
one Relateis to Others . ^' Then it^Jol lows converseLy that , 

"as one Relates to Others one Relates to Oneself in 

■ , , - ♦ 

Truth (the variable consequences of the/any situation) . " 

Hopefully'^a more comprehensive expression of the 
ancient adage, "Know thyself and you will know others." 

The Entity, no longer a Lone isolated Mechanism' 
merely striving to survive, has discovered loneliness 
(knowled^ge of Self and Others)., through his ability to 
exploit his Curiosity and Relate to himself and Others. 
In his^Search ^fot Traith he hal discovered the difference ^ 
between being Alone (State of Isolation) and Loneliness 



(knowledge of Self and Others) . In looking for waysVto . 

erase his Aloneness (the painful memories of his.past/\ 

• ■ . . ^ . ^ . ■;• ,\ .\ . \ 

st'ruggles) he acquired a greater Knowledge ""bf Self knd \ • 

i"- : ' - ' ■ • • • ■ '"^^ ' : \ ■ 

Others <^ His deepening Knowledge gave him more recqjgni-^ \ 

^ ' \ • » ' ' - ■ " ' . ^ ' \ 

tion^Of his dif f(^rences and^ the^ reafpLization of^ how" all 
other Entities, no matter how similar, are ^very^\much 
different^ unique, i.e., ^riever „ideiitieal. AlthotXgh still 
very much Subject to the Constant-C^^a^nge he then dared 
to open 'himself to the differences in ot^rer Entities,, 

ack ,to his 'beginn|^ngs . 



again -true to his t'a^t he fe.:9^erted 

He indiscriminately Pulled and Rusheld and -was eilther 
forcibly Pulled^ud Pushed back and/lpr varying degreed of 
Reaction up tto no . Resistanc2' at all. \ Finding this Keac 
tion unisatisfactpry, he imposed his individual ^differences 

by Tiirning and Stretching without regard for others, . 

V . : ; \ j . \ \ . 

preentf^^'/himself and exhibiting his newly discovered 

. ' ^ ■ . • ' . ■ ' ' • ' ■ 

differences. He was somewhat taken, aback when he got a 

similar kind !of Individual Reactiori^ f rom others that 

seemed to say "What have, you .gQ:t that'L so special; and 

besides what I have is better.? At thkt point'he either 

. ■ • " • . :' . \ . ■ - [■ ■ . . , . -"i^- . . 

forgets it all and settles for Alonene^s {a safe, secure, 
non-challenging isolated State) or;^he sweet scent of 
Discovery makes him Reach out and offer his differences 
as an Exchange, msLking possible a viable Interactiorf with 
othersv . 



J Change Veiing trapped by the Discovery that^ the 
exchange of dijpferences in a\^ineaningf ul Ixiteraction allows - 
for and' accepts Reaction and Individual Reaction as ^ 
necessary ingredients and lend.s itself to a Grov^lh^nd 
Developmen.t that: 'le^^s to True Learning ^. Leari^^^ 
becomes 'rGrowth aild Development in Change thro,ugh Ex-f* ^ 
change of Cliff erences . *V * • " . 

The Elitity^ ^ndW a Person ipf Sub'stance, has 

altered his State to one 'of meaningful > dimensionality. 
He is Logical;. He i,s ai Truth Seeker and a Learner, He 
is intensely Curious aiid has the Imagination to Search 
and Discover^ Relate and express his d'if ferejices atf<f the 
capability to give of .hijaself. But, to give of oneself, 
one mtist be able to responsibly communicate this giving 

' " ■■■ ' ' ■ - ' i 

SO that one m^y be received and be returned to in like.K 

■ " . . ^ ' ■ , /. ■"^■^>- 

Tlie Mecjxanidal preparation that tJie Entity,^ now a person^ 

^- v 

has received, as he gave his all through the various ° 

^ O - ' ' 

alterationsn of his spatialty now come-to the^for^. Iftis • 
conscious awareness limited only by his qualitative 
dimensionality make possible many Contacts . The degreq, 
that he can give ^f himself and is Open to receive^ 
establish a viable framework ot> Connections; Connections 
which provide an arena f or, Reciproca 1 Relationships that 
give Length, Breadth and Depth to never-end,ing Explorations 
of Inner and Outer Universes, The mechanic s of Contact 

. ' ^ ■ v \, ; 

^ \ . . . .■■ ■■■■ . 



Connection - Reciprocation is Love ^ regardless of what kind 
Of prefix is attached to Love whether it be Romantic, 
or Sentimental, Concupiscent or Divine, Maternal, 
Paternal, or Fraternal. .Unless this inherent mecK^riical 
process is manifest there is no genuine relationship 
merely some kind of association (Random Stasis) • 

The proving in his efforts to Lpve and Communicate 
that Love, made sense out of non-sense, R,eciprocal R^la.- 
tionships gave birth to Universal Symbols that wei^ mean- 
ingful abstractions of viable Interactions, The Mechanics 

of Eqye, the Forge of Sign and' Symbol, ^solidify Stability 

•a . ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ 

through Lajnguage, Love , the universal means of Communi- r 
eating T- now the Core the Axis -- the Vortex the 
Fulcrum for Stability and^the viable foundation ^f or 

^possible Humanness and future Human Relations. 

The Journey is long and hard, seemingly everlasting 
and ngver-ending --And it is. But in our lexicon ix is 
impossible to Found a Stable Identity , so that we can 
begin to ffaecoine . Human , any other way or place, unless we 
can bring^ our Universe all of it -- with us. « This, our 

. heritage, is our Space/Time Universe -- we exist in it 
We live in it we are part of it we are a product of 
it we a^e it. Subject to all its fancies and foibles, 
•its. "Good" and its "Errors" from Macro to Micro -- this 
is our Arena. Our problem is to have the Freedom to Choose 



,a Transparent Reality that- is Rational^ and Open for * 
Constructive Good . Our". problem is to integrate our dimen- 
-^i^ns and recognize the synonimity and concommitancy of 
Logic-Relatiixg-Learning-and Love; and know that one of ' 
these Alone cann,ot functi on as s iXC h without the 
others, ' Therej is no evidence in the whole Itistory of Man 
that can viably demonstrate to the contra^ry. 

Just as Curiosity is meaningless without Search, 
Exploratrion and Discovery (or any other distribution of 
each), jso is Dance that is not also the expression of Drama 
and Sang ^meaningless . An Identity, in order to be aiT" 
expression of a True Self, must be a produQt of a stable 
integration of all Wan's Structure/Function. Our problem 
is that we deny our heritage and all that it has taught us. 
Our problem is that we are looking for the "easy way" ajid 
are afraid of Problem --even though Life is Problem , 
Solving and Mastering Problem (Life) is the greatest 

challenge of all, - 

■■\ ■ " ■ ■ . ' " ' ■ 

Competitive Altercation is synonymous with the 

■ * ■ 

'•easy way out" a denial ^ of True Identity and the Fostering 
of Isolation. - , 

.Building False Identities to hide our lacks and to 
calnbuflage our gro\|^ing instabxFity has increased our Com- 
petitive Altercations, making of Movement a "Fight for 
Life" rather than a "Quest for Life," We should be able 
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to make relationships --*to express our differences , 

share an arena in comrion so- as to merge our qualities 

• * • tt ' ■ ■ , . 

and em:erg^ a b.ett^, more productive and stable individual, 

A Healthy individual,, one who can^giv^all of himseljf in 

a Continuum- of Exchange and Sharing in, an Arena of" 

Courage-tf uth- Love -Friendship-Fulf iHment -Peace-Beauty- 

Vnd-Happiness the linherent Universal Symbols of Humanness* 

The way seems cleaJ. It rook forever to prepare^nd an 

eternity to achieve not in Heaven (whatever that is) but 

right here on earth, the womb of t)ur birth struggles. 

Oh! the womder of "this most magnificent challenge. -- 

If only we are not afraid to live and die. 

Knowing that we have the tools ("inherent wanting") 

. . ■ ■ • ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

* to face dnd' ta^^ster Outselve^s and the Unknown 

That Wonderful Unknown -- 

It gives trhe meaning to Life. 

'/ With due deference to the established institutions, 

we at the Rehabilitation Center have organized (in 1965) ' 

/ . ■ / ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

an institute called IMASPA: The Institute for Motivating 

Academic, Soc'ial and Political Achievement.. What's in a 

name? We'^at .the Center dealyig ^ai ly with the problems 

» of the "individual ^( in all, his dimensions), his "personal, o. 

difficulties (Physical and Psychological/; his role in 

society; his ' adj ustments and maladj ustinent ; his 

■■/•*.■•..-• • . . • ^ • * . 

/' ■■•.*'' ■ ' . • ■ ♦> 
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instabilities and security- fixations, his need$, likes 
and wants and sundry, ad infinitum, "were made aware of ' 
some vital Facts. Namely, the Political (Ord^er of 

. ♦ ■ • / ■ ■ • 

Responsible Rolqs) institutions and the Academic (Organ- 
ization o£ and the preparation and training/ j^or these 
roles) were ' of Primary importance in^the Spci^i Milieu 
(the Arena of Interaction and Cross-f erti^xzation) . 
deeply concerne.d with the Growth and development of the 
individual aifd the Collectivity; we orjgyi^ized IMASPA as 
a research arm of the Rehabilitation Center, «»to develop 

a Humanistic (whole) Philosophy and training program to:^ 

\ ' ' 

'help achieve individual and Collective Stability aimed 

towards more viable and jneaningful .^uman Relations^. , We 
believe-we have our foot in €he door. The following is 
a training program based on our Phi losophy to^be tested 
in K-12 over a five month period to establish levels of 
achievement examine our findings and re-evaluate pur 
program, then make recommendations and plans for the 
"future. ' ^ 

Our thrust is to establish a stable viable Frame- 
work (Good) for/o£ Whole M^n, to know himself and others 
and through self and others progressively Understand 
self and others. We posit that^^le Creative Human is a 
product of this kind of interrelationship and can achievje 
Freedom (Choiceful Responsibility-Mastery of Self a|tid 
EijrVironment) thorough the constructive, integrative 
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Interaction of his Logical (Exercise) 'Relatirig-Learning- 
LOving Mechanism in a Universe |0£ Movement. We further' ^ 
posit that there is a conti,nuum within tlxis Mechanism-^ 
that is synonymous in all of Mail's dimensions; A StabTe 
manifestation of this Mechanismjallows for maximal 
efficiency with minimal effort and lends itself to count-^ 

less alt^natives a critically constructive examination 

■ ■ > ■ ' ' • [ ■■ ' ""^ • 

and evaluation of self, others and environment 
progressively CQnstr^ctive alterations of self, others and 
environgient ,and a/critically viable Framework of Action 
in a Metauniverse 6% Survival, 

^ We then postulate that this, continuum mak^s linear 

- '. "' ■ ' , ■ ' ■ ' 

operationalism impossible and makes inte^grat^d focus 

■ A. ' - , ■ 

mandatory in Human Relations. ' , 

We are not concerned with the Symptom-Syndromes of 

./ ' - ■ 

observed Phenomena nor with ptfychopathic/sociopathic 
categories. It has been evident that the s^ame C9.uses can 
hav6 different symptoms (observed Phenomena) in different 
individuals a,nd that different causes have been found to 
have the same effect on the same individuals. Nor are we 
striving to classify, categorize and label iill the faults, 
failures, frauds and lacks in the person or the environ- 
ment. It is our . .contention thdt the answer to the Problem 
is within the individual "if" -- he is ^ Stable 
individual who is a product of a "Good Group." 

' ■ 

■ V- ■ " , ; • ' 
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On Group . , 

The much bandied' about, highly touted/ but neither 
practiced nor found "group" (those, they,* them, we, us), 
does not in Truth exist ,^ except as a dream in man's 
essence. "Group" is neither the particular nor the 
Gen*ei^al. Because at'the core o£ Man*^ essence is the 
overwhelming desire to estab lish^ a fulcrum for contacts, 
connections'^and reciprocations out of which greater man 
can emerge as a symbol of humanity. r 

^ This directed progression of emerging man is man ' ; 
the individual individual by virtue qf being tho pro- 
duct of a "good group." , In spite o:^ Man's burgeoning 
immersion in destruction, fragmentation, compartmentali-* 
zation, incompletions and diss.o^lution, a vision of human- 

♦ . . 

n^ss ^survives a vision that symbolizes man as the 
Courageous Searcher of Truth; Man the Lover and J^riend 
capable of Fulfillment?; Man the seeker of Peace and Beauty, 
and dispensor of Happiness. All this is subject to the 
? degree of cross-fertilization withrn a viable ^'good groujp." 
Group is indiscriminately „used . to indicate any gathering, 
collectivity, . aggregate, team, mob or crowd of tv^o or 
more obj ects^ and/or subjects within a proximal environment. 
Howe'ver, since man has inherited the capacity to exchange 
and share <all of which is, impossibly without a viable . 
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level of^ cross-fextilisaUion) he is a* pretender tp the 
Kingdom of Hun^anity fpr which t^ie "good group" is th-e^ 
basic commort denominator* A "good group" is also ,the ^ 
ba^ic causality and^ the progenito:^^of»the relating mechan 
ism for the progressive exarainatioif^and evaluation/of 
overcoming the obstacle^ of living* the Mechanisi^^aking 
it possible for every man tp be^ a King and every woman a 
Queen 7- the individual product symbolic of tlie "Good 
Group."* u 

, • What we would" like lo do is present an. outline of 

■• . • • - . . ' - ^ ^ ; . 

Training Program (based on ' the ' abdve Philosophy) delin- . 
eating. and utilizing the four areas of/ Logic (Exercise)- 
Relating-Leaxning-Loving. Train the selecCte'd teacher- 
subjects in the use of these concepts in an organized 
(IMASPA) simulated cl'assroom situation. ' 

We believe, that when one is a Logical, Relating, 
Learning, Loving and Stable Individual KeHs %n the obest 

poissible position to know himsplf and ,othej:s; and by 

.V • ■ 

exercising, exchanging, and sharing this knowledge he can 

engender this in others* and be instrumental in preparing 
. ' . ^ . ♦ * ' ■ * 

the way ^for understanding of self and others. Founding 

and building the "Good Group." / 

"lit wotfld seem that (throughout history and pre- 
history) just'^aCs wfe have been preoccupied with, wars and 

* " • ■■to'* . ' ■ . ■ 

*Roy^on, Harry-A. , "On Grdup," IMASPA. Journal ,^ 3,972 . : 
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destructjlou wq also hdye hsen similarly occupied with 
wrongs, er,rors, faults and lacksv * I wonder (in this 
*se'^mingly endlesV altercation and proving) how often has 
soin.eone raised tlie question by what "Criteria" does 
one Mjudge" (and we do) w4iat is "Good"? 

/ » ^ . ■ » . 

" In a;-Univers^e of destruction (instability) how 

•« * . ° ' 

one know what is constr.uctidve or stable? 

■ ^ ■ • ■ ^- ' \ ■ 

In the w*orld of Man's existence when has war 
cured/ stopped war? - ^ ' ' 

Is tliQre *one instance in Man's existence in which * 
^Mfighting" has tp^y brought "Good" *to the "Victor" 
and/or the "Vanquished"? . . 

How had civi lization • s industrial and technological 

I " ^ 1 ^ * 

achievement contributed to Human Relations ? \ \ 

How have our primary and secondary institutions 

setved us By What Criteria? Etc. . . . etc. . . : etc. 

Our concern is with .the Academic -institutions as an 



Arena 'for preparation and the testing of what we belifeve 

is a viable and constructive Philosophy of "Good". To try 

to establish meaningful "Criteria", to he Ip Question the 

overwhelming escalation of doubt;, fright and chaos while 

searching for the 'JGood" in Self and. Others. 
T» . ■ ■ 

The teacher is the most "^.mportant person in our 

■ , ■ ■ 

Society. Paradoxically, everyonb is a Tea ch e r . It seems 
reasonable that Academia (the arena of Professional 
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Teachers) would assume ^^its respcinsibilitjy that of ; 
'^Preparation ,for Living"/'towards a Human Society. 

Proliferation and. complexity of Language is Man's 
attempt to explain the paradox of synoymity/dif f eren- 
tiafion and inherent simplicity of aj3 action in Spac^/ 
Tim%> • (Liiieax -y^^Mult^^L^inear. ) All things Cinaiiimate 
-^-'^ animate) are Sijads^r (Som^S^ind Life-Form created in/ 

through T=S/S=T) h^^vi^ tl^eysdme causality. In attempting 

■ * ■ ■■■ " ' ■ 

to communicate (explaijjr and clarify their difference) 
Language (Sign ahd Symbol) emerged. and where simplicity 
(wholeness stability) remained* Language wa^ direct 

and meaningful;- However, when fragmentalizatibn and 
over-specialization took precedence qf "Being*' (Wholeness 
and Stability) and infected the "Framework of Being" with , 
the "P,lague" -that can be aptly •called the "5^oit of Non- 
sence Syllables", this became a poor subs titute f o^ meah- 
ingful Eahguage "i-- Leaving less and less "f or Imaginati;on 
and Creative expression and more and moire to empty words. 
Words,- the various combinations of whicli, seem to make 
"words" drive "wedges of separation" within our selves and 

from our s e Ives -- engendering unil^erses of misunderstanding 

' ■ »»* « . 

-- denying our basic heritage of Unity-Identity-Hijmanness- 

and Creativity. ' ^ \ 

As potentially intelligent people who are trapped 

in a web of words (npnsense syllables) it is understandable 
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that,' ill our attempts to make sense out ojf nonsense. 
Linear Op'erationalism becomes the Modus Operandi of our 
existence; It would appear that; giving a$ little of 
ourselves as possible in any/|^e situation is the "easy * 
way." And, it is the "easy *way out" as clearly demon- 
strated .by . our highly competitive^ dog-eat-aog,' non- 
^ ■ * ■ 1 

I ' . ' ^ . . ^- •■ 

reliational. Unloving, "what's in it for ii\eL" "couldn't 

car^ less," cq;npiacent Isolates, that unf oxtuhately are 
the majority peopling SOcie^ty. We say potentially ift- 
telligent on the presumption that only Human Beings are > 
ttuly intellig^ent.' Then it follows that asj a Human: one 
must be a whole person who has a body that m^ is a 

Social Being who relays ---^an intellig^ent, sensitive 
individual who is crixically aware --(and o4e who does 
not posit that roman;ticism, gooey^sentimentalism, religious 
fanaticism; et^c, - is Love. But, how does hel pxe^^nt him- 
self in everyday life ^r for th'^at matter to himself? Does 
he^ as Sociologist Eirving Goffman, role theo:^y exponent 



suggests, "change his hat with every role he 



plays"?. Th-e 



closet gets pretty crowded until, after a while, one hat 
looks very much like the other until each Role has the 
"deaf ening ' echo of burgeoning emptiness" /arnd the "no- 
sense of diverging separateness . " 

Jusi: as being Human is a whole expression'of Man 
regardless of what role one plays, so jdoes Language, the 
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symbolic expression of Man's Genius, have to be .a Whple 
expression of Man in order to have meaning and Ttuth. 
For example. What Meaning or Truth" would the Language of 
the Body, the Mind', the Spirit or the Soul have isolated 
from each other? And dsn • t this (isolation and separation) 
one of tlie major practices of our entrenched institutions* 
or just simply everybody? 

Isn't it a miracle that a simple little word can 
be made to symbolize^o much w^derment? Universes, of , 
^Movement, Time and Spac^, converging and dispersi'ng, ' 
giving, birtte to unfnd^^ and combinations of 

known and unknown/mysteries to explore and discover. 
Stimulating the /desire and curiosity to search in' ai'l 
possible directions. To Find and Found new Universes; 
to be part of th^ BirtK a;nd Rebirth of New knowledge and 
growing Understating , Then to realize that the Struc- 
turing of Time and Space gave birth to Man -— Man who has 

the inherent ri/ght to create new Universes by the simple ^ 

f I • . ■ c ' . - 

abstraction of symbols of Meaningful Truth. Magic 

Symbols that can master . Movement and Free Man to recreate 
himself or journey beyond the Stars. 

The model we have construe ted is a simple construct 
of ••Magic Symbols'^ that have > 'direct vertical and 

horizontal interrelationship. It is our attempt to struc- 

ture mpyement so that one can have a Stable Foundation 



for expressing himself wholly as a Logical. Relating, 
Learning, Loving .Individual * Not ''as one with a closet^ 
full of Hats, but as dne^who can fjbcus (ail of himself) . 
in any role or situation as a Self, with a Stable v 
Ideii<;ity. • Giving Himself as a curious, searching.,^ ex- 
ploring, discovering, Indiyidua.l, Whose limitatioiis a^e 
his own "basic abilities. An Iridividua-l who is not afraid 
ot the isolation and dispeitsement of "aloneness" . and n^n- 
communication because he has master ed the "Universe of ' 
Lonelines:^ The "Gateway tp Humanness" Freedom. ^ 



■ THE. PROG'ft'gS.SIVE EXAMINATION AND EVALUATION OF HOW TO 
OVERCOME THE/ANY OBSTACLE IN A SYMBOLIC UNIVERSE ~ 

OF MOVEMENT 



PhysiGlogtcaV 



.Sociological 



Psychological r 



Flexion/Extension s ^ Acceptance 
ETevation/D3.^ression*<-^ Interest 
Abduct i on/Adduct i on C.oncern i 



Nature J, 
Qual ity 
-p^ Quantity 



Ro t a t i o n / C i r c u 03 d u c t i o ni»^n>^ 1 V em e n t / C r i t i c ^ 

Reject ion ^ — — 9r Core^cope -s— 

Abi I'i tjes-s — — —►• Talents ^ — — — Capabi 1 i tie^-*- 



logic ♦ 
Power V 



^ Relet 



Elastici 



ity 



Extensibi 1 it^y 
FlexibiKf'ty 
Reality -\ ' " . ' 



Mind 



Body 



Learn i'ng 
Wil 1 



Reason 



Logic 



^Reaction 
[ Interaction f< 



' Spirit ^ 
Soul 

Synthesis 
Relating 



FaitR-»- 
Hope ^ 



Thought / 
Potent iaf - 
^ Fantasy - 



Learning 



Gross Sensor i urn"*- 



^ ^ . — — Perception 

fndj vidua Id React ipn-<-»- Belief ;^ Cognition — 

Change^^— ^ — Exchange -s — Difference-*— 



.Be 



Log i c 



^Contact -s— ^ 
Want — — 

Length -< 

Pain -4 — 

Dance * i . 



Become 



Relating 



Becomjr^g^ 



Learning ^ 



Reciprocation 
Like ' * r- 



Breadth 
Feel ing ^ 
Drama i*— ^ 



Strength 



1 



Artistry ^ 



1 



Connection 
Need — 
Depth — 
Fear — 
Song 



Intel 1 Igence 



Intiii tfve 

Pull /Push 
Turn \ 
Stretch 

Reach 
— ^ Curiosity 

Lov i ng 

^ (Di rectedXil] 

, Energy 
^ Insight #^ 
^ HindsigHt 

ForesJght 
■ . Search 4 
I' 

Loving 

— ^ Emotion 

Observi^tibn 
Recognition 
»- Piscoy(ery 
Ht^ Being ' ^ 

LovJng 



Equi i ibriur 
*Exp1ofctMon 
Imagijiation 
Des ire 
Integjration 

Empathy 
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Maxi -Practicum II 
Interim Report 

the Utilization of a Gore Training Program and Projected Guide 
To Prepare and: to Train .K-I2 Teachers Towards a Hum'anistic 

Philosophy of Education 

Harry A. Royson^ 

New York Cluster / \ 

Introduction . . ^ 

It was proposed to write a guide which would detail a humani^stic 
philosophy of education. This guide would be utJilized in a 
12-week^raihing program for experienced K-12 teachers being 
selected from a population of teacher volunteers. Following 
such a training program with its theoretical bas^e in the guide, 
and composed, of discijss ion,, workshops," and simulated classrooms,, 
trained teachers would return to their classrooms and put into-s 
operation the theory and tedhniqiies acquired during the train- 
ing program. During, the Fall 1974-5 semester , evaluation of 
teacher performance would be done by observation by qualified 
individuals., self evaluation by teachers, and evaluation of 
teachers by their „ students . 

• • ' ' . ■ ■ , ' ' * 

The entire practicum was to be carried out under the auspices 
and using the .staff of IMASPA-j-Institut^ for" Motivating Academic, 
Social and Political Achievement — a group iof educators and 
psychologists wHo have long been /.involved in human relations 
training' and its application in the field' of education. 
- Practicum participant, Harry A. Royson, is the Director of 
IMASPA. 

INTERIM REPORT " • ' 

I. .Guide to Humanistic Philosophy of Education , 

Drawing on the many' research projects, both theoretical and 

"empirical, completed by IMASPA in ®he field of education, ' 

human relations, group dynamics, and role playing and taking, 
a guide to a humanistic philosophy of education was writtpn . 

- ^ 204 ' ■ ^'^^^ 



II. Acquiring and. Sensitizing a Proiect PopulatiQn of 
Volunteer Teachers 

From .April 1, 1974 through May 10, 1974; letters w^re forwarded 
from IMASFA to various school systems in New Jersey, Nassau^ 
Long Island; and to schools in Manhattan and (Queens Counties-. 
Such letters briefly detailed the proposed teacher ,tralning . 
program and the need for it, and called for volunteers to 
participate at no cost to^ themselves. All schools chosen 
to receive letters of invitati-on had had previous liason • 
with the„IMASPA organization either on a consultation or 

group experience basis. 

A ■ ■ 'h ' ■ ■ . ' ' \ 

. . ■ . - - «i. 

III. Selection and Notification of Teacher Participants 
From appro'^imately May 15 through May 25, 1974, .responses (from 
volunteering teachers) tb the IMASPA invitational letter 
were read 'and evaluated by .the Director and staff. The most 
likely candidates' were interviewed personalljr^ or by telephoie 
' to determine committment, to completion' of training program 
and to using the philosophy and methods acquired in the program. 
Besides per-Sopal qualifications, candidates were selected as to 
grade taiight and. location of school as to get a representative 
spread in the project population. ° , 

Twelve candidates were chosen: 9 f emales° and, 3 males repre- 
senting grades K "though 12. The candidates were'notif ed via 
mail of their selection. . ' ' - 

A. General Me eting . ^ - , " 

-'It" was alscertained that all participants and necessary IMASPA 
staff could attend a "getting-to-know-you" meeting, at The 
Rehabilitation Center on Friday, 'May 31 , 1974. This was an 
informal .meeting-w±th refreshments so 'that participants and 
Staff coulcl meet and- the project be discussed in greater detail 
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' Much of this information had been disseminated previously^ 
in the. screening phone oalls and interviews made by the staff, 
A lis-t of recommended readings (see proposal) was* distributed 
at this' meeting. Also, .the roster of IMASPA observers for 
the project were introduced.- Following is a complete chart 
noting names of participants, their schools/s]^ terns , an4 
• grade (and/or subject taught)., and the IMASPA specialist 
, (plus his/her qualification) v7hQ would be observing them; 



Teacher 



J 
J 



C 



School System 
Manhattan, N.Y, 
Manhattatij N.Y. 



Grade/Sub j ect 
K 

Biology: grades 
11-12 . t. 



qJMASPA 



> server 



Rita Kris,' >I.A.j 
Psychologist 
The Rehabilita- 
Center, ABD * 



D 
S 

S 
R 
S 
J 



R 
e 



B 

S 



Nassau, L.I. 
Queens , N.Y. 



n:j. ; 

N.J, " 

' n'. j. 

N.J. 



General Scienoa^ 8 Jacqueline Lofalnj 
_ M.A. , Instructor 

^. Queens College, 
ABD 

Gwen Neser,. Ph.l^ 
.Professpr, 
„ . Monmouth Collez^ 



2 
5 
3 

Music: 



10 



S 
T 
B 



•.w 



N.i. 
N.J. 

. N,J. 
K.J. 



Art! 



7 

6 
4 



Norman Palmer, 
M.A. 

Career Guidar.c; 
Director, 
Red Bank, N.J, 
School systeni 
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• A List of participants and staff actresses and phone numbers wer^- 
^distributed at this meeting and all individuals involved were 
encouraged to keep^ in frequent pers'bnal contact with each other 
and .to seek answers to any ques talons' as thqy arose* • . 
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IV, Independent Observers 

A general meeting was held with the independent- practicum ; 
observers .vho are listed below (see- proposal for their qualifi- 
cations). All three expressed interest in the project for its 
possibilities ^as to future educational theory and technique. 
Since the training program took place during the summer, none° 
of the observeirs would have any difficulty in regularly .. ' 
obseiNjfing the project's progress. , ' r 

1. William H. Atkins, Ed.D. 

Professor of Education » • 

-Monmouth College - ; ' /' ^ 

2. Ronald Lofaro, M*^. , M.S., ABD / ' 
.Assistant Professor ^ ; 

Queens College 

3^ Richard Daynard, J4.A^ , L.L.D. , ABD « 
. . Professor • . , 

Northeastern University 

y. Core Training Program 

The core training program proceeded on schedule and "without 
a hitch" — or at least any major ones. The small unanticipated 
problems which developed were: - " . " 

A. . Transportation to New York for the New Jersey residents . 
This was solved among the participants themselves by forming a 

■ car pool and rotating drivers and cars on an equitable basis. 

B. It had to, be explained that open -discussions bf theory 

and human relations were not 'intended to be arenas- for individual, 
or group therapy. The problems t6 be solved were problems in 
education and not those bom of individual emotional dysfunction. 
There were also some unanticipated but welcome ^utcomes of 
• the training program: 

A. All participants in the exercise program experienced and 
expresseji pride, in physical acc^omplishment, new or renewed- 
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sfelf -confidence in their physical image, increased pox-^ers 

of concentration, ' and greater physical and emotional stamina. ; 

B. The twelve participants developed a constructive ' 
cainai;aderie which topk the form of mutual support and en- 
liouragement aAd ^minimal levels of intra-- group competition* 

/• . ■ IT 

,. • ♦ . ft . . . ' • • . 

""The guide it self * proved a workable text and was viably 
support:;^d by the recommended readings. Several suggestions 
offered by participants will be incorpprated into the guide. 

. . » . . . * - ♦ . , . 

VI. ' ^Workshops ' ^ • 

This" part of the training program was completed on 

schedule and its success far sucrpassed our expectations. 

The technique of simulated classrooms in o^rder to provide 

'practical workshop experience proved effective, comfortable 

and stimulating for the teachers. They enjoyed the opportunity . 

♦ '* ■ ■ . • • . . 

to experiment with various classroom settings. The^^ir^^ 

observers proved valuable in this ^rea-.of this program offering 

• ■ . * * <, 

worthwhile suggestions and guidance to both IMASPA and the 

.1974 ' 
teacher participants. As of August 31;/ this part ol the 

practicum was completed^ ' * . 

■ ■ '* ' ■ ■ " 

VII • Conclusion . 

As of this writing, our teacher participants- have joat 

returned to their classrooms and will shortly experience their ^ 

first IMASPA. observation. The training program closed? wit^ 

a general meeting and pais^ty, plus individual meetings between 

each teacher, the Director and the teacher ' s IMASPA observe^r. . 

VIII. Change in Practicum Desif^n » 
At the closing meeting, teacher-participants requested monthly 
meetings during the Fall 1974-5 semester for" themselves, the 
IMASPA staff , "observers, and the Director. This was adopted ^ 
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aiid arrangements made to. hold these meetings in private homes, 
in New Jersey and Long Island, and at The Rehabilitation Center. 
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Interim Report February 1975 
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Max! 1 1 Practlcum 



Ihterim- Report ^.2 



The Utfli2!ation of a Core Training Program and Projected Guide To Prepare and To 
Train K-12 Teachers .Towards^ a Humanistic Philosophy of Education 



<■ 



Harry A1 Rpyson 

New YorK| Cluster 

David, A.i Seeley,o Coordinator 



Max I M Practlcum 
February 1975 



Introduction / 
The last interim report for this practicum (Maxl H);detalled the progress of the 
Initial cQordination^of the practicum, the preparation of site and IMASPA staff, - 
the selection and sensitizing of the practicum pbpulation'. This population was 
comprised of 12 teachers- f rom the New York/New Jersey area and representing grades- . 
K through. 12. The report. also described the result? and problems of ijheo 12-week . 
summer training program, for the practicum' s population in which teachers were 
trained via' lectures, practical \iJbrkshops, and simulated classroom exderience in 
th'fe hurhanistic philosophy of education developed by IMASPA. The trained teachers 
then returned to their classTooms in September 1974 committed to utll ijze *tHe philo- 
sophy and techniques they, had acquired during the surftner program run alt the Rehabili- 
station Center in New York City and directed by this participant. \ 
during the five months of practical use of the IMASPA phi losophy and te^chn i ques*, the 
trained teachers weret 

^" 1. Observed weekly by IMASPA observers . 

2. Completed weekly self-evaluation checklists detailing their own\ 
classroom behavior 

3. Were^ evaluated monthly by their own students via checklists 
k. Attended weekly observation conferences with their IMASPA observer 
5. Were observed at intervals by the qualified Practicum observers 

At this juncture, the period df practical application of the Summer Workshop experlenc 
Is over. This practicum participant is in the process of collating, tabulating and 
analyzing the data which is now in the forms of evaluation charts (completed by obser 

vers, teachers, and students) and IMASPA observer's reports. 

'. / • ' \ 

«. 

Classroom Experience _ 

Coordination' and conducHon of th^e regular weekly observation of and conferences with 
trained teachers by the IMASPA staff, presented few if any problems. Much previous 
thouynt had oeen^given and planning done concerning .physical convenience and ot|ier 



O . professional commitments of all involved: Ojiring this time no logistic problem pre- 
sented itself. 
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Hatters of concern i^hich did arisfe included: ' \ 

li The need of the teamed/teachers for support fromithe IMASPA staff.' 
' TIj Is need was' discerned by eairly October and after a* meeting of IMASPA 
staff and this participant I tVas decided to add this element of support- 

and encouragement to the teacher's weekly conference with the IMASPA 

• ' . ~ ^ . '■ ■ ' 
observer. . * ^ ^ 

2. . The need of trained teachers for an area in which to share their expe- 
f lence,\ 

Hore than half of the trained iteachers asked for some sort of regular 
meetings with ^the whole praCticum population in which they cou]d talk 
freely,6f their classroom experiences. This participant decided to ^set 
up such. meetings every two weeks and rotate the location of thj meetings 
'■for convenience^of_^ll concerned. Meetings were held at private residences 
and often took the form of a quaslrsoclal occatlon where commitments to 
the program were renewed, experiences shared, suggestions offered. t 
3i The need of the ti-ained teachers to prov/de independent study e;sperience 
for their students. . \. - 

It was found that students In grades 7 through 12 were so highly motivated 

• - ■ :S . .... 

'by t)ie classroom e:jperlence that 'they were asking for direction in terms of. 
Independent study projects of their own devising. J ' C_ in-parti- 
cular, had this fortunate result with her students youngsters from the „ 
educationally and socially disadvantaged area^of East H.arlem, New York. 
Teachers requir^ing such aid, were directed to literature, resource materials, 
and resource persons which could provide the Information they needed. A pro- 
. Ject arising out of J. C's.* biclcgy classes was' th« construction arid 

■< » .' . ■, t 

maintenance of a greenhouse by several, students. 

Several other trained teachers visited J. C '.s ^ classroom. j.- R»s 
/ -student's, with much help from the.ir parents, presented a gallery, showing of 
their artistic representations and Interpretations of.'their community. 



Several of ^* L*s. arfcvStudents Involved themselv^ in learning the 
techiyques of working tn stai ned^lass, IMASPA put ^ fn contact 

with a New Jersey craftsman traiTied rn this genre who Was, wil l i nig -to lend 
*"^ils time and effort without cost. Severa^l' of S. E|,s. studen^ts wished to 
be allowed to compose songs conce'hning some of the subject matter they were 
assigned. S. E. more^than adequately provided her own resources 'for this* 
project. Being a talented musician,^ s)ie set up an after-classtime workshop 
and worked herself witli these students. S. S^s, class fJlmed several 



short movies, one dealllg with an aspect of earth science (volcanric eruptions) , 
another deal Fng with the' myscles of the human body (How Our Body Moves) , and 
one 'imaginatively showing^; color relationship. ^ 



Tabulation of Data V - • 

A. Observations by IMASPA Special ists \ ' V ; 

■ ' IMASPA observers completed weekly checklists for each of the ^2 teachers 

comprising the practicum population. Each checkl ist w^s divided into four 
types of general teaching behavior of fiv^ specific types of teaching be- 
havior. Tabulation consisted of counting the frequency of teaching behavior 

^ - \ 

' . whether positive or negative. This resulted in simple frequency di^tribu- 

tlons which were graphed to show monthly profiles. It has been noted at 
this early stage that the highest frequencies of positive teacher behavior 
occured at the beginning and end of the classroom period of the p/acticum. 

B. Teachers'^ Self-Ev aluation Checklists , ' 

* /» ■ - ^- 

' Each teacher in ^the practicum .population completed a weekly self-^evaluat ion 

^ checklist of their teaching behavior. These checklists specified positive 
t aind negative behaviors, but were not noted or separated in any" way as such 

on the form. Tabulation consisted of counting the f requeri^ of positive 
^ ' or negative behavior as noted by teachers, the results being simply frequency 

^ * distributions which can be graphed to show monthly profile,s. 

.'ft . ' ■ ■ • ■ * ■ 
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Observation Conference Checkl is ts 
Early in the. process of tabulating these data. It was noted that they wouTS 
<iu|>Uqat^, quite precisely the data provided by the IMASPA observer checklists. 
As a result, they will be omitted from tha final practicum report. ; 
Student E\/aluations of Teachers ' ^ ^ • | 

This technique resulted in vol umnious data which this participant is still 
In the process of organizing^ tabulating and "analyzing. Every student (who 
was bid enough) of each teacher in the practicum population completed an 
evaluatiosrf of. his/her teacher every month. This resulted in five teacher- 
evalujations per student for each teacher, fhese data are being tabulated" 
via. frequency counts'. The resulting graphed profiles will be integrated.'' ^ 
so as to offer the data in, a form both managable by this participant and 
neadable by Nova. / '* 

qualitative Reports By IMASPA Observers^ ^ 

— ' i [ 

The IMASPA observers are in the process of writing letters which wilV <5uali- 

* . * ' . ' • 

tatively detail both their perceptions of and experiences in vthe. program. 

' ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ .»■•■' ^ 

those letters/reports which have been received at this date general ly reflect 

that letter f rom Ms. Jacquel ine Lofaro, Instructor at Queens Col lege ^quoted 

.belpw: ; \ _ . ■ S'-' 

"In summary, I'd like to note the atmospheres of ' enthusiasm and 
involvement by teachers J.R. and 'D.Rand^ their respective stu- . 
dents. Both R and R were" consistently 'at ease with their' 
Students and obviously liked their studerkts, showing thei r 'concern 
for them. Their students felt this concern and reciprocated it.^ 
A«i a result, classroom atmosphere was quite open with students 
calling out relevant ideas and, quest ions. The total result was ^ ' . 
' a stimulating mix of minds learning from each other J' 



Sbluitfon of .Pers onnel Problem 

, - - • * - ' 

■ • • , ■ ■ • ' ■ ' . *• ' ' \; ■ 

During early September, S* $• t first grade teacher from Queens, New York, 

was forced to^resign from practi cum participation due to pressing personal problems. 

o The IMASPA^ staff had been aware of the tenuousness of her position during much of * 

the Summer Workshop, experience. All of us, including S. S.' , hoped that matters 

would work out* Unfortunately, they did not. Because ^T^ou>\ awareness of the chance 

that » S could not complete the practicum project with us,' we had trained a 

^backup teacher for replacement purposes. The replacement was Ms. J, R. , first 
. ' ■ • > •- 

grade teacher from Queens, New York. R/took part in the Summei\>torkshop 

^ experience when she was observed and evaluated (by Ms. LofaroJ^s the other eleven 

trained teachers. We were sorry to lose so talented a teacher as s. S. and 

hope that she can. take part in our future research. » 
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BIBLIO&RAPHY 



At the onset of the thus MaxI II Practieum, tlie direetor, Harry 
A. Royson, set about eulling out from the Rehabilitation Center's 
library a eoHeetion of references that would be germane t© the . 
'^immediate use for any of the participants in the practieura (teach- 
er/participants, observers and the director). The follow inf is 
a list of all the references made available an<J used by the par- 
ticipants and most certainly by4he director. All other reference 
qsed and not included in the appendix are part of the background 
and expertise of Royson and are not' included in the bibl iografjhy 
listed. 
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